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PREFACE, 



I have been a teacher of the Greek New Testament for twenty 
years and a student of Greek for thirty. But time is a poor meas- 
ure of one's real interest in the Greek tongue if he is a Greek 
lover, a true Philhellene. This noble tongue contains no treasure 
comparable to the New Testament. We could much more easily 
give up Plato and Demosthenes than John and Paul. I count it 
a privilege and a joy to help young ministers to a right apprehen- 
sion of the Greek New Testament. At bottom exegesis is gram- 
matical. That is not all of exegesis, but it is the true beginning. 

A few years ago I published a little Syllabus of New Testament 
Greek Syntax for the use of one of the Greek classes here. The 
book was used in a number of other institutions also. I desire 
now to replace it by a more extensive and comprehensive discus- 
sion of the field of New Testament grammar and yet not one too 
long. During the years, in fact quite recently, I have received 
numerous requests for a New Testament grammar not so element- 
ary as Huddilston, Green, or Harper and Weidner, and yet not 
so minute and exhaustive as Winer, Blass, or Moulton. The 
man who has studied the old Greek does not wish to take up a 
primer, though he may not be ready Jor the more critical minutiae 
of a book like Winer. New Testament grammar is taught the last 
year in most of the colleges and is begun also the first year in the 
theological seminaries. It is just this definite and unoccupied 
field (the last year in collie and the first in the seminary) that 
this Short Grammar seeks to enter. There is here an unfilled 
place in American educational method. I have written a number 
of chapters of a larger grammar of the Greek New Testament 
on the scale of Winer which I shall finish as rapidly as I can. 
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But that need will also be met by Moulton's Nlew Grammar, of 
which the brilliant Prolegomena has already appeared, not to men- 
tion Blass's able work also. Schmiedel and Schwyzer are likewise 
at work on a complete revision of Winer, a portion of which has 
appeared. Winer-Moulton and Winer-Thayer still have a sale 
and deserve it. Rademacher also has in hand a N. T. Grammatik. 
The prospect therefore is good for plenty of the larger grammars in 
the futm^e. But this intermediate type of grammar is a practical 
necessity and an urgent one. Three types of New Testament 
grammars are needed: a beginner's grammar for men who have 
had no Greek training, an advanced and complete grammar for 
scholars and more critical seminary work, an intermediate handy 
working grammar for men familiar with the elements of Greek both 
in school and in the pastorate. The busy pastor needs the Short 
Grammar. The text of this Grammar is that of Westcott and Hort 
with constant use of Nestle and Tischendorf. It is a satisfaction 
to note how commonly the excellent critical text of Nestle agrees 
with that of Westcott and Hort. 

The plan of the present grammar is determined by the object in 
view. Condensation is practised as much as possible with clear- 
ness. The paradigms are not given, having been already acquired 
by the student, but brief discussions of the New Testament varia- 
tion in forms occur. Hadley and Allen's Grammar or Goodwin's 
Grammar can be used for review of the forms. There is little criti- 
cism of the views of different grammarians. The space is reserved 
chiefly for the positive presentation of the main points of New 
Testament grammar. The effort is made to put the chief facts in 
such a way as to enlist the interest of well prepared men who 
know Attic Greek. 

This grammar is written after much study of modem methods 
in philology and research. The author acknowledges 'his debt to 
Dr. Adolph Deissmann and Dr. J. Hope Moulton in particular who 
have inaugurated a new era in New Testament grammatical study. 
The results of modem study of comparative, grammar, modem 
Greek, the inscriptions, the papyri, etc., are kept constantly in 
mind. I have not been able, for lack of space, to draw largely on 
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these treasures by way of illustration. But my interest in the new 
method of grammatical study goes back to the days when I first 
heard John A. Broadus, *'vir doctissimus" (Gregory, Prolegom- 
ena, Vol. III., Nov. Test. Graece, p. 1266), teach New Testament 
Greek from the point of view of comparative philology. He so 
taught it because of his work with Gessner Harrison, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who was lecturing on Bopp's ideas when they 
were novelties in America. I owe more to that impulse than to all 
else. For ten years I have been planning a Greek New Testament 
Grammar, and now I send this one forth as a commission in a 
sense from my great predecessor here. 

I cannot hope to have made no errors. I have said what I saw 
and have not hesitated to put things differently from the current 
grammars if truth led me on. I shall appreciate notice of erraia 
for future editions or suggestions that will make the book more 
useful for the purposes had in view. 

I call this A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament rather 
than of New Testament Greek, We can no longer treat the Greek 
of the New Testament as a dialect or a 'paJtxm or least of all as a 
sacred language unlike anything else on earth. It is merely the 
vernacular icotwy of the first century A. D. written by men of varied 
culture, but all touched by the Spirit of Christ and familiar with 
the LXX. Greek and most of them show knowledge of the Aramaic 
of the time. Most of the writers were Jews. But it is not Hebrew 
Greek. It is the Greek of a group of books, not a separate dialect/ 

I cannot recount here my obligations to the many writers whose 
works I have consulted. In the larger grammar detailed acknowl- 
edgment will be made on every page, but here I must content my- 
self with a general statement. Where it seemed necessary I have 
taken pains to mention a few authors by name. I shall never 
forget some months in 1905 spent among tlie grammatic^al treasures 
of the Bodleian Library of Oxford and later in the British Museum 
nor the many courtesies I received. But this grammar does not 
claim to be wholly original. If it were, it would not be true. 
And yet I hold no one else responsible for the views expressed in 
it. It will not be in vain if students can by this'means be led into 
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a fuller and deeper knowledge of the riches of Christ. Tavm /icXcm, 
iv Toi^o4s icr^i.— I. Tim. 4:15. 

A. T, ROBERTSON. 
Louisville, Ky., 1908. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



It is only seven months since the first edition of this Grammai 
came from the press. It is now the text-book in many American 
institutions of learning and many more will introduce it in the 
Autumn. It is published in Great Britain by Hodder & Stough- 
ton. An Italian translation is in process of publication from the 
press of Libreria Editrice Piorentina, Florence. Scholars of the 
first rank in many parts of the world have welcomed the book as 
filling a long felt want 

The errata especially in the Bibliography were more numerous 
than ought to have been the case. I gratefully acknowledge sug- 
gestions of this nature from Rev. Prof. H. A. Kennedy, D. D., of 
Toronto, Rev. Prof. J. H. Farmer, D. D., of Toronto, Rev. Prof- 
Alexander Souter, D. D. , of Oxford, Rev. George Milligan, D. D. , 
of Murthly, Scotland, Rev. Prof. Ebrard Nestle, D. D., of Maul- 
bronn, Germany, Rev. Prof. A. Debrunner, Germany, Rev. Prof. 
B. C. Deweese, of Lexington, Ky., Rev. J. C. C. Dunford and 
Rev. Prof. W. 0. Carver, D. D. , of Louisville. I have tried to free 
this edition from errors, but I do not claim perfection. I shall 
still welcome notice of further erraia for future editions. 

The general plan of the Short Grammar imposes upon it neces- 
sary limitations which are clearly recognized by critics. The 
structure of the work is justified by the purpose in view. Some 
minor changes occur in this edition. I take this occasion to salute 
with best wishes all toilers in the sphere of New Testament 
Grammar. 

May, 1909. A. T. ROBERTSON. 

Since completion of the plates for this edition, arrangements 
have been made for a German edition of the Grammar. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE MODERN METHOD OF LINGUISTIC STUDY. 

1. There is a modem method. The old way treated the New 
Testament Greek as a thing apart, a peculiar kind of Greek like 
nothing else on land or sea, a religious dialect alone fit for the ex- 
pression of Christian truth. The term '^Biblical Greek" used to 
be the right way to define the special type of Greek found in the 
LXX. and the New Testament. The modem method seeks to 
study the language of the New Testament aa a part of a greater 
whole, not aa an isolated phenomenon. The old Purist contro- 
versy aa to whether the Greek of the New Testament was exactly 
like the "Classic" Greek or possessed many Hebraisms long ago 
lost its interest, but a new tum to the whole matter has come. 

2. The evolutionary principle has its application to language 
also. Each member of the Indo-Germanic group has a common 
basis with the rest. Several of these languages have very vital 
connection. Comparative philology therefore is an essential aid to 
the modem student of the New Testament Greek. Some knowl- 
edge of comparative grammar can be obtained from any of the 
numerous handbooks on the subject. The Greek is not a tongue 
entirely to itself. Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages throw much 
light upon the development of Greek. 

3. The Greek itself is a unit and needs to be looked at as a 
whole. It has had a long and wonderful history, but the language 
heard on the streets of Athens to-day is in all essentials the same 
that Aristophanes reports in his comedies. Indeed modem Greek 
differs no more from the Greek of Homer than the English of Ten- 
nyson from the Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred. The various dialects 
all need to be considered and they can be compared with the dia- 
lects of English. Greek is a term wide enough to include Homer 
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and Sophocles, Herodotus and Thucydides, Plato and Plutarch, 
Demosthenes and Paul, John and Tricoupie. Greek is not dead. 
Language has a history and oan only be understood rightly by a 
long view of its whole career. 

4. The older grammars gave the literary Attic as the basis of 
the Greek New Testament and left out of view all the other dialects 
save in footnotes. Even the later Attic was given scant justice, 
while the vernacular came in for little consideration. The ver- 
nacular language has received better treatment in recent years in 
the modem grammars. Scholars are now seeing that it is the stream 
of the spoken language that has persisted. Modem Greek vernac- 
ular needs to be compared with the ancient Greek vernacular in 
order to get the right line of development The literary language 
is always more or less artificial and aloof from the life of the peo- 
ple. Language is life and must be so studied, if one is to catch its 
secrets. 

5. The office of the grammarian is therefore to register and to 
interpret facts, not to manufacture or warp the facts to a theory. 
The novice in the study of syntax has difficulty in ridding his 
mind of the idea that grammars and dictionaries regulate a lan- 
guage. They merely interpret a language more or less correctly as 
the case may be. The seat of authority in language is not the 
books about language, but the people who speak and write it. The 
usage of the best educated writers determines the literary style of a 
language, while the whole people determine the vernacular. Change 
in language cannot be stopped save by the death of the language. 

6. The genius of the Greek language itself must constantly be 
sought. It is easy to explain a Greek idiom by the English or the 
German. This is the vice of many grammars. The Greek must 
be allowed to be itself and have its own point of view. Good 
Greek may be very poor English and vice verm. It is imperative 
for a just and sympathetic appreciation of Greek to look at the 
language from the Greek standpoint. The consistent application 
of this principle will prevent one from explaining one preposition 
as used 'instead'' of another, one tense ''for" another, etc. 



CHAPTER II. 
WHAT IS THE GBEEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT f 

1. We are at last in a position to answer this question properly. 
The difficulty was always largely an artificial one due to the pre- 
conceived ideas and lack of due perspective in the use of the known 
facts. But the new papyri discoveries in Egypt (Fayum, Oxy- 
rhynchus, etc.) have shed a flood of light on the subject. The 
inscriptions of Asia Minor especially add much information as to 
the vernacular Koun^, Even the oslraka have a deal to tell about the 
language of the people. Dr. Deissmann, of Heidelberg, and Dr. 
J. H. Moulton, of Manchester, have been the first to apply the 
new knowledge to the New Testament Greek. They have done it 
with brilliant success. Dr. Petrie, of London, and Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, of Oxford, have been the chief modem explorers in the 
Egyptian papyri, but now many scholars like Mayser, Voelker, 
etc., are busy in this grammatical field. The free use of ^, for 
instance, appears in the papyri as in the N. T. 

2. The main point that is made clear is one that was known in 
a way before. It is that the New Testament is written in the ver- 
nacular Greek of the time. There are indeed literary influences 
here and there (especially in the writings of Luke, Paul, and in 
Hebrews), but as a whole the New Testament books represent the 
spoken tongue, though not of illiterate men by any means, unless 
some such traces be discernible in 2 Peter and Revelation. There 
is thus a note of reality and vividness in the New Testament not 
usually present in books in the formal literary style. 

3. The Modem Greek vernacular shows a steady line of develop- 
ment from the New Testament vernacular. A backward light is 
thus thrown that is helpful in many ways. The common stream 
of the spoken speech flows on. 
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4. The Greek of the New Testament that was used with prac- 
tical uniformity over most of the Roman world is called the Com- 
mon Greek or KoinJ. Not that it was not good Greek, but rather 
the Gpeek in common use. There was indeed a literary KOinJ and 
a vernacular koivt]. Plutarch is a good specimen of the literary 
icotnj while the papyri are chiefly in the vernacular Koivrj like most 
of the New Testament 

5. This Kouni was itself the heir of the past. The various Greek 
dialects blended on an Attic base. The Koivrj was thus richer in 
expression as to words and forms than any of the older dialects. 
Compare the relation of the modem English to the various tongues 
that have contributed to its power and expansion. Ionic, Doric, 
Aeolic, North West Greek and other dialects have made some con- 
tribution to the conmion result. The use of nominatives in the 
midst of accusatives in the Boeotian, for instance, is strangely like 
the Book of Revelation. So the absence of the future participle is 
like the N. T. 

6. The New Testament Greek is not translation Greek and thus 
differs radically in most respects from the LXX. which shows the 
Hebrew idiom at every turn. The New Testament in general con- 
tains books composed freely in the vernacular Koun^. But there are 
traces of such translation influences in the numerous quotations 
from the LX^. and the Hebrew as well as in the possible Aramaic 
original of Matthew and the discourses of Jesus in general, though 
Jesus himself probably spoke both Greek and Aramaic. Luke in 
his Gospel and the Acts may have had Aramaic (or even Hebrew) 
sources (written or oral) for part of his information. Compare the 
opening chapters in both books. But in general the New Testament 
stands on a very different plane from the LXX. as to its language, 
though like it in many idioms. 

7. Still some Hebrew and Aramaic influence is perceived in the 
New Testament. But the Semitic influence is nothing like so much 
as was once supposed. Both the Purists and the Hebraists were 
wrong. One can no longer explain every variation from the clasac 
literary style by calling it a Heb-nism, when the same thing is 
common in the papyri of Egypt. As compared with the whole 
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the Semitic influence is not very great, though it is real and defi- 
nite. The readers were most of them Jews and all were familiar 
with the Hebrew 0. T. and the LXX and their writings bear marks 
of this knowledge in various ways. In Lu. 20:12 wpocWero viii^ 
is like the Hebrew. Compare Ex. H:1S. 

8. The Latin influence is very slight indeed, consisting of some 
30 words Hke KcvrvptW and a few phrases, Rome had her soldiers 
and her laws in Palestine and the trace of that fact is left in the 
New Testament. 

9. Christianity itself has made a definite contribution to the 
language of the New Testament. In so far as the gospel has new 
ideas to set forth, a new turn has to be given £o old words Hke 
KTjpwra-ia or a new word comes into use like icaAo-St&urica\os (Tit. 2:3). 
But the papyri have taught us to be chary about Smxi Acyoficm. 
Certainly as a rule the New Testament took the language of the 
time made ready to hand and put the Christian content into this 
earthen vessel. 

10. There are indeed diversities of gifts. Each writer of the 
New Testament has his own style and angle of vision, a style that 
changes to some extent in each case with change of theme, age, 
and character of composition. On this subject see Simcox, Writers 
of the New Testament. This is all natural and can be illustrated 
in individual cases by the variety in the same writer as Shake- 
speare, Milton, etc. All things considered, now that we know 
much of the facts about the Greek of the New Testament, it is just 
what we had a right to expect, knowing what we do of God' s method 
of work. This is in brief the kind of tongue in which was given to 
men the greatest collection of books in all the world, the New Tes- 
tament. 
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FORMS. 



CHAPTER III. 
OETHOGRAPHY, ACCENT, PRONUNCIATION, PUNCTUATION. 

1. Orthography, — It is not an easy matter to determine the prin- 
ciples by which to settle the problems of New Testament orthog- 
raphy. There is first the question of text, for the manuscripts 
differ widely. 

(a) In the matter of spelling the usual principles of external 
evidence do not easily apply. We cannot always appeal to the 
Neutral class, say, as against the Western, or the Pre-Syrian classes 
against the Syrian, though sometimes we may. Thus the Syrian 
class imiformly reads Kairepmovfi, not Ka<^pmov/x. Scribes would 
have difference of opinion about spelling. So Aleph prefers i rather 
than a, while B is fond of a and not i. Moreover the scribe is 
under the constant temptation to correct the spelling in his docu- 
ment by the spelling of his day. It is hard to be sure that a fourth 
century document gives us the first century spelling. Then again 
the scribe was not always a competent judge and could also fall a 
victim to itacism and confuse vowels and diphthongs that were at 
that time pronounced alike. The tendency in the later Greek to 
blend so many vowels and diphthongs into the i sound is an in- 
stance. Thus a, I, rj, rj, v, w, ol could be confused, and c and oi, 
o and o). Many forms in aa were shortened to la as Xoyia, ipiOCa. 

(b) The final v of crwis usually retained unchanged as in 
opuKxratfXO), though not always as in oiryyanys. With €v the v is gen- 
erally assimilated as ifi^aXXia^ but we have IvKpCvm. Movable v be- 
fore vowels is uniformly in harmony with Greek usage, but this 
movable v is very common also before consonants, though not 
always present, as vaxriv roU ktX (Matt. 5:15). Westcott and Hort 
have ovrm before a consonant 196 times and avT<a only 10 times. 
So auTa)s Ktti ktX (Matt. 17:12). The manuscripts differ as to the 
use of double consonants as appafitav or apafitav (2 Cor. 1 :22). 
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(c) Elision is somewhat arbitrary. It is much more rare 

• than in the earlier Greek. The hiatus was not considered so ob- 
jectionable after the manner of the Ionian writers. Dr. Hort says 
that * 'elision takes place habitually and without variation before 
pronouns and participles; also before nouns of frequent occurrence, 
as av 0^x5^, Kar oXkov, In other cases there is much diversity, and 
occasional variation" (p. 146 of Appendix to Vol. II. of New 
Testament in Greek). 

(d) Oasis is rare and koJl is the most usual example, especially 
before lyo), &, ^KdVos, ^/c^, so /cdfiot in Lu. 1:3, though xoi ^yo> in 
Lu. 2:48. 

(e) Contraction is in general in harmony with the older Attic 
Greek, though the Ionic influence is again perceived in such forms 
as Vcov (Rev. 6:16). 

(f ) The rough breathing occurs sometimes where it is not usual 
in the older Greek as d<^t 8o> (Phil. 2:23) due to the lost digamma 
or to analogy of a<fH>paM and used occasionally in the earlier vernac- 
ular (Mullach, Meisterhans). Such examples are common in the 
papyri. So some documents read d<^c\m£ovT€s in Lu. 6:35 (cf. 
tt^^irt#co)5 in Hennas). Westcott and Hort accept €<^' iXvCSi in 
Rom. 8:20, and good manuscripts give ovx oA/yos in Acts 12:18. 
The breathings were not written in the manuscripts till long after 
New Testament times save when the aspiration showed in the con- 
sonant. At this period of the language there was an increase in 
aspiration, though in the modern Greek the reverse is seen, for 
the aspirate is not pronounced. Compare the confusion as to h in 
the usage oithe English cockney. 

(g) The prothetic vowel disappears in idiXm (John 5:21), but 
always ^tfcXov (Gal. 4:20). 

(h) In proper names sometimes the Hebrew is merely trans- 
literated as in AavaS, while with other names an eflfort is made to 

• make a Greek word out of it as in Zaxapuas, but the manuscripts 
often vary in such matters. 

(i) The papyri give us a good deal of help as to orthography 
though it is to be remembered that many of the documents pre- 
served in the papyri are written by uneducated people and hence 
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do not fairly represent \he usage of the time. This is true of the 
New Testament manuscripts. Even A B have xupav^ sl double 
accusative ending, in John 20:25, and many of the papyri show 
this form (Moulton, Characteristics of N, T. Greek, Expositor, 
May, 1904). So Dr. Moulton argues as to the accusative /uiita^ 
rather than ful^io, which some documents have in John 5:36. 
Likewise he holds that, while good uncials have TrXrjprf: as inde- 
clinable like papyri from the second century on, it is more likely 
that in John 1:14 the manuscripts have changed wX^prj to irX-qfyq^ to 
suit later usage. As previously noted idv and 3v are often inter- 
changed in the later kchv^. Tco-o-^a, however, though common in 
the New Testament, is imusual in the papyri, but Xrnuf/oiwA is pretty 
uniform after the Ptolemaic period. 

2. Accent, — This is a thorny subject. 

(o,) It is not long since the Greek scholar affected a scorn of 
accent and scattered his accents about promiscuously or not at alL 
Even now it is not uncommon to see woful slips in modem books 
that use Greek. But *^In England, at all events, every man will 
accent his Greek properly who wishes to stand well with the world. " 
(Chandler, Greek Accentuation, p. xxiii). 

(b) However, when we come to ask what is the proper 
accentuation for Greek words, we are at once in trouble. We 
only know the facts from the manuscripts and the grammars. 
The early Greek manuscripts give no accents at all, l3Ut were 
written in uncial letters without breaks between words. Peo- 
ple were supposed to know the accent and the breathings, as 
was the case with the Hebrew vowel points. So in Latin and 
modem English no accents occur written on the words, though, 
of course, accent itself exists. At best the manuscripts give 
the accent of their day as they have received it. In the ver- 
nacular there would be a persistence in accent with inevitable 
changes at various points. The ancient Greeks were as sensitive to 
a mispronounced word as an educated audience now in all lands. 
We know how the modem Greek uses accent, but can not feel sure 
about the ancient accent at all points. 

(c) We cannot trace the history of accent from Homer to the 
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time of the Greek grammarians, but Aristophanes of Byzantium is 
credited with the written system of accents about 200 B. €• 

(d) We are troubled again as to the significance of the accent. 
Was it only elevation of the voice? or does it also include stress? 
Does it make the accented syllable long? This last is practically 
the result in modem Greek, but does not seem to be true of the 
earlier times. But both elevation and stress seem to be gradually 
included in accent though this is doubtful as to stress. Voice-pitch 
was the original value of accent. It is not possible to lay down 
formal rules for Greek accent save in a general way. Sometimes 
contrast is represented by the accent, as we say out'side, in'side. 
So Greek ri or rl. There is also emphasis in accent and accent often 
is determined by euphony. But one remarfc can be made with 
confidence. The word should receive the accent in reading where 
the accent is. This truism is not without point if one hears Greek 
read aloud. 

(e) The New Testament does not seem to vary greatly in accent 
from the earlier Greek, but we must remember our lack of infor- 
mation for both sources. The difference between verb forms is still 
shown by the accent as /Saimom (Acts 22:16). But Westcott and 
Hort print i8c both where the verb force is retained (iSi in Attic, cf. 
Rom. 11:22) and where the word is only an interjection (Mark 
11:21). Proclitics occur without accent as Ik, cis. Enclitics are 
used as in earlier Greek though sometimes the enclitic word has 
some emphasis as nva in Acts 5:36. IIpos Iftc is rare (Acts 22:8), 
but ir/oos fic is common (Matt 3:14) though in this passage a num- 
ber of manuscripts have irpos fU (cf. LXX) . Sometimes the accent 
is vital to the sense as r<§ (not t^) in 1 Cor. 15:8. Indeclinable 
proper names are often accented on the last syllable as BrfiaaiJ^d, 
There is generally recessive accent in proper names Tvyiicos, but 
X^ioTos retains the accent of the verbal. 

3. Prcmundcvtion. — ^We refer now to the soimds of the vowels 
and the consonants, for in a true sense accent is an element in pro- 
nunciation. 

(a) How did the New Testament writers pronounce their vowels 
and consonants? To answer this question correctly we must 
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answer another one. Do the modem Greeks preserve the ancient 
pronunciation? Many of them think so. It is an amusing story 
told in Blass's Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, (Purton's transla- 
tion, 1890,) how Stephen Gardiner, Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, proposed in 1542 to refuse a degree to and expel 
from the Senate all who did not pronounce ai and c alike and who 
distinguished in sound between oc, a, and t. It was a grievous 
heresy that Erasmus had introduced! Now Chancellor Gardiner 
had received the pronunciation of Greek as it had come to Western 
Europe from the Byzantine scholars during the Renaissance. But 
they had brought their own pronunciation of Greek, not that of the 
ancients. 

(b) Master Erasmus was mainly right though the dialects are part- 
ly against him. The ancient Greeks did not as a rule pronounce oi 
and € ahke. Most of them did distinguish between oi, a, 4, w, v, ly, jy. 
They did not all of them pronounce )8 as v nor 8 as th. The mod- 
em Greek represents the b sound by /j^tt and the d sounjd by vr. 
The aspirate was usually pronounced by the ancients, as i<f> Iwinau 
proves. Hadley (Essays Philological and Critical, p, 140, ) shows 
a wide difference in pronimciation between the Greek of the tenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. Moreover, we can trace the changes 
as far back as the manuscripts go. But even among the earlier 
Boeotians these changes were already going on, for they wrote tvs 
oXXvs for T^Ts olXXois. Z is already losing the 8 sound in the New 
Testament and becoming merely in effect our z. It is certain then 
that the New Testament Greek was not pronounced exactly like the 
modem Greek, but much more hke the vernacular Attic of the time 
of Demosthenes. The vernacular inscriptions of the various early 
Greek dialects show much diversity in pronunciation and spelling. 
But some of the tendencies of modem Greek were already manifest 
in the koiviq. 

4. Punctuation. — Punctuation is the function of the modem 
editor, for the Greek manuscripts had the words all written together. 
Paragraphs were not separated till late, though rough chapter di- 
visions are early discernible. Punctuation is the result of inter- 
pretation. The ancients were wholly without our modem conven- 
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ience in this respect. See change of place of the period in the 
phrase cv 8 ycywev in John 1 :3. Westcott and Hort pointed it h. 
o ycyoiw ktX. See also in John 7:21 the place of the period with Scot 
Tovro. As a rule German editors punctuate too freely according to 
German ideas rather than those of the Greeks. The scarcity of 
writing material made it important to utilize all the space. The 
student of the New Testament to-day has many conveniences that 
Timothy did not enjoy when he gave himself to the reading of 
Paul's Epistles and the other Scriptures. We need the dash in his 
Epistles at times (2 Tim. 4:15 f.) because of the vehement emo- 
tion. Often a parenthesis is called for in the Scripture text (John 
1:15), especially in Paul's Epistles. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

1. The history of the Greek declensions, 

(a) Nouns (both substantives and adjectives) have three declen- 
sions in Greek, though the distinction between them is not easily 
made. In Sanskrit Whitney finds five declensions, as in Latin, 
but says: "There is nothing absolute in this arrangement; it is 
merely believed to be open to as few objections as any other. No 
general agreement has been reached among scholars as to the num- 
ber and order of Sanskrit declensions" (Whitney, Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, p. 111). There is pretty general agreement among Greek 
scholars as to the number of declensions, but not as to the reason 
for the divisions. The first and second declensions do have vowel 
stems and differ in one having a and the other o stems, but the 
third declension is not wholly a consonant declension for some of 
the stems show no trace of a final consonant, not even of a lost 
digamma as woXt-s, &rrv. They do differ in this respect that the 
genitive singular of the third declension has always the added 
suffix -OS, but even in this matter the first and second declensions 
are in harmony. 

(b) Moreover, while the modem Greek preserves fairly well the 
third declension with many variations as to the case endings, it has 
in the vernacular a supplementary declension that has a vowel 
stem in the singular and a consonant stem in the plural and com- 
bines thus the first or second and the third declensions, as wairas, 
mwa&s. This form of metaplasm is found in the earlier Greek. 
In the modem vernacular Greek it has won a fixed place. The 
New Testament shows a number of examples of such change from 
the second declension to the third, as <raj8)8aT<j> (Luke 14:1), but 
ff^Pauriv (Matt. 12:1). So likewise we have 6 irXovros (Eph. 1:18) 
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and TO ttAovtos (Eph. 1:8). The change from the first declension 
to the third is rare, but ^ vUrj (1 John 5:4) becomes rivucoi in 1. Cor. 
15:55. In iKarovrdpxQ (Matt. 8:13) we have the first declension, 
but in hooLTovrapxov (Acts 22:25) the second. So we have Awrpoy 
(Acts 14:6) and Amtt/mhs (Acts 14:8). But the declensions pre- 
serve their integrity well both in the papyri and in the New Test- 
ament 

(c) The tendency towards blending the case forms that is so 
strong in the Indo-germanic tongues served to some extent to oblit- 
erate still more the distinctions between the declensions. But for 
this matter and the history of the cases see chapter on the Syntax 
of the Cases. With all the substantives one needs to get the root 
(primitive or derivative), and the case ending. This science of 
word-building (German, Wort-bildxmg) is necessary for the real 
student of language. 

2. Special forma in the first dedermon. 

(a) The Ionic genitive-ablative fnFcifyqs in Acts 10:1 is, accord- 
ing to Deissmann, the rule in the papjrri, but the modem Greek 
retains -as. Note also owciSvm/s in Acts 5:2 and .other similar ex- 
amples. The so-called Doric genitive occurs in the New Testament, 
as in the papyri and the modem Greek. So we have /Soppa (Luke 
13:29), bufAv8/o€<w (Mark 1:29). Note also the genitive Udpeas 
(John 11:1). There is much confusion in the manuscripts be- 
tween Mapia, (Matt. 1:16) and Mapuip, (Matt 13:55), the latter the 
Hebrew form and indeclinable, the former the Hellenized declin- 
able form. Dr. Hort contends for Mapuip, always for the sister of 
Lazarus. In the New Testament and the later Greek the form 
-of>X^ supplants as a rule -opxos, as woXir^xP^'s (Acts 17:6). M<aucr^ 
is Monxr^v in accusative, but Mowcrews (third declension) in the 
genitive. 

(b) The nominative singular of the first declension has no ending 
for feminine nouns, but s for masculine stems. The nominative 
plural is i for all stems. In Sanskrit the feminine nominative 
singular has also some derivative stems. 

(c) The vocative has no ending for singular or plural, but with 
nouns in -n/s the stem vowel is shortened from d to a. The San- 
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skrit has no vocative ending and in a stems uses merely the unal- 
tered stem. 

(d) The genitive-ablative ending for the singular was as in the 
Sanskrit. It appears in Greek variously as os, s, <roio, oio, lo, o. 
See numerous examples in Homer. The first declension uses s for 
feminine and lo for masculine nouns. But to drops the * and the 
a of the stem combines with o after ao has become eo under Ionic 
influence. Attic has an Ionic base. In the Ionic this genitive- 
ablative appears as €o> and in Homer is pronounced as one syllable. 
The genitive-ablative plural ending wv is the same for all the de- 
clensions. In the Sanskrit the genitive plural ending is am or mm 
while the ablative has a diflferent ending bhyas. The Latin has 
genitive plural vm and orum. The long a has become o> and m has 
become v. This « contracts with the stem vowel d making w, 

(e) The locative, dative, and instrumental cases have as a rule 
the same ending in the singular and plural of the first declension. 
It is the dative form (<u) that is used in the singular of the first 
declension for all three cases. This at in the Sanskrit was ai or c 
and seems to come from a longer form -aihi which occurred in 
feminine stems. So Sanskrit tu-bhja or turbhjam like Latin tib(h)i 
and ini(b)hi. This ai contracts with the stem vowel a (rj) into ^, jy. 
However a remnant of the original locative singular ending i occurs 
as xfH^'h though ^ and jy could be explained as locative forms also. 
The two here easily blend. There are several remains of the in- 
strumental singular ending <^ (old Sanskrit bhi) in Homer as 
pCq-if^i. But in the Sanskrit .singular a is the instrumental ending 
due possibly to the union of the old associative case with the in- 
strumental. This a is preserved in some Greek words like Jfta, 
7rayTa(iy). In the plural these three cases use o-t (with phonetic t 
preceding, Schleicher), the locative ending, like the Sanskrit m 
and (Giles, p. 289) ais and ocs instrumental. The dative, however, 
in Latin preserves sometimes its own original ending (bhyas in 
Sanskrit) as in dea-bus, capitibus. Homer uses the instrumental 
plural <^iv (in Sanskrit bhis, possibly seen in ^-<^t5) in such forms 
as K€<^aA$-<^iv. The old associative plural has no examples left. 

(f) The accusative singular has two endings in Greek v and cu 
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In the Sanskrit this ending is am or m, as in the Latin we have 
emovm for masculine and feminine stems. But the Greek uses 
now V (m thus appearing) , now a. But in the papyri and in some 
manuscripts as of the New Testament the vernacular uses both a 
and V as in x^Lfxiv, vvicrav (examples, of course, of the third declen- 
sion). The vernacular of the modem Greek commonly drops v 
entirely. The accusative plural ending is in Greek vs for this de- 
dension. The v disappears, of course, before the 9. The Sanskrit 
had ana with short vowel masculine stems. So the Latin as is 
from arts. The Greek third declension, however, like the Sanskrit, 
uses only as without v. 
3. Special forms of the second dedension. 

(a) The so-called Attic second declension is almost extinct in 
the New Testament as it is wholly so in the modem Greek. How- 
ever, Kco as accusative appears in Acts 21:1 and *AvoAXco is genitive 
(1 Cor. 3:4). 

(b) 0«fe is used as vocative always in New Testament (John 
20:28), save in Matt. 27:46 in quotation from Ps. 22:1 where, how- 
ever, 6co5 is read. But Oei occurs a few times in the Septuagint as 
in Judges 21:3. 

(c) The name *Ii/<rovs has liyow for all the oblique cases save the 
accusative which is 'Ii/<row. 

(d) *OaT€wis contracted in John 19:36, but uncontracted in 
plural 6(rrai (Lu. 24:39) and Saritiw (Matt. 23:27). In Matt 2:3 
*l€po(r6Xvfm is still plural neuter and waou is used with iroXis not ex- 
pressed as iy is so used with the indeclinable form *Iyov<m\i}fi (Rev. 
8:12). Novs has accusative vow (1 Cor. 216), but genitive voos 
and dative voi (third declension). See Eph. 4:23. 

(e) The second (or o) declension has no distinctively feminine 
inflection as in the first (or o) declension. However, feminine 
words like 6h6^ occur with the masculine endings. The variations 
in inflection between this declension and the masculine stems of 
the first declension are several. The genitive-ablative singular ov 
is the result of the contraction of ow after t has been dropped. 
But Homer often keeps it as -oto. The original ablative ending in 
the Sanskrit singular was t or d and appears in ovfMvo-Oe and the ad- 
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verbial -<os(t). So Latin tus (caditm), Umbrian tu (out of), Anglo- 
Saxon ut (out of). The genitive-ablative plural ending <ov is not 
contracted with o of the stem, but the o has been dropped. In the 
locative, instrumental, dative cases the ending for the singular is 
ai which contracts with o of the stem into ^. Some distinctively 
locative forms occur, however, as ot/co-i (compare dative form ot/c^). 
The locative, instrumental, dative plural has the locative ending 
io-t appearing usually as is and the instr. ots. Homer often has un 
and sometimes the Attic. Homer also has the instrumental end- 
ing in tfco<^tv. The accusative plural ovs is made from o-vs. The 
V is dropped before s and the o has compensative lengthening. In 
the Doric this lengthening is often into cds, not ovs. In the voca- 
tive singular the stem vowel o has been changed with no ending 
after the manner of the Sanskrit (a to e), though the vocative is 
not strictly a case. The neuter declension is just like the mascu- 
line with the exception that in the singular the nominative, voca- 
tive, and accusative are just alike and have the ending v like the m 
of the Latin. In the Sanskrit neuters in general had no ending at 
all for the nominative and am with pronouns is a frequent mascu- 
line and feminine nominative ending. Some Sanskrit neuters 
(tat) show a form in d like Latin istud and English thai In the 
Sanskrit the ending for neuter nominative is i and the same for the 
accusative and the vocative. But an, in, un were sometimes pre- 
fixed to this i and then the ni dropped, leaving a, i, u. The Greek 
and the Latin use this a for the neuter plural. In the second de- 
clension in the Greek this a displaces o of the stem and there is no 
contraction. 

4. Special forms of the third declension. 

(a) The vocative plural is always the same as the nominative, 
but the vocative singular varies greatly. It is either hke the nom. 
as fci^pvi, TToi/ii^v, or the stem as SaXfwv, iroXi, In Mk. 6 :34 ftryanyp, 
not dvyarep in the vocative form, i. e. , the nominative form is re- 
tained, but Ovyarcp in Matt. 9:22. So irarcp in Jo. 17:1, but varqp 
in 17:21, and even Trarrjp Sticaic in 17:25. These are examples with- 
out the article. 

(b) KActs has accusative singular kXci&i (Luke 11:52) and icXctv 
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(Rev. 3:7), both icX^Sas (Matt. 16:19) and icXas (Rev. 1:18) as 
accusative plural. Xapis has usually accusative singular ^(pipw 
(Heb. 4:16), but x^p*^ occurs twice (Acts 24:27; Jude 4). Tpoftr 
/uar^s, not ypofifmrm^, is the accusative plural (Matt. 23:34). This 
form is found in the earlier Greek, in the papyri, and is the form 
in the modem Greek. On the other hand IxOvasy not ix^sis the 
accusative plural (Matt. 14:17). K^s has K^ra, not Kipd (Rev, 
5:6). The masculine and feminine accusative singular uses o gen- 
erally, though the close vowel stems, like the open vowel stems 
(a and o declensions), use v (voAif, vavv). But Bao-iXcw and words 
like it have a, and still use it in the modem Greek. The notice- 
able tendency in the vernacular of the Kocmi to use both a and v, as 
in xapav, did not succeed and was due largely to the ignorant 
classes. Cf . N. W. Greek. The accusative plural for these genders 
is generally as, but some have vs like wvs. In some words also the 
accusative is like the nominative (cf. the Latin es) as iroXas, jSootX^s. 
(c) The genitive plural Spiwv is uncontracted sometimes (Rev. 
6:15). SoXofuuv has genitive SoXo/wuvros in Acts 3:11, though usu- 
ally SoXo/wuvos (Matt 12:42). The third declension could easily 
be divided into two or more and thus we should have the five of 
the Sanskrit and the Latin. But all the usual seven divisions of 
the third declension unite in forming the genitive-ablative cases in 
the singular with os like Sanskrit as and Latin i$. There is con- 
traction in some forms when the consonant is dropped as with 
ycKovs (Phil. 3:5). But with words like jSocrtXcvs os appears as co?. 
This may be due to the dropping of digamma and the lengthening 
of one vowel. In Homer we have jScuriX^os where c, and not o, is 
lengthened. A similar phenomenon is observable with a-oXis, iroXcw?, 
in Homer irdXi;os, where an c has been inserted, and t dropped. 
Observe also the acute accent remains on the antepenult because 
originally iroXcos was pronounced as two syllables. Schleich^* 
thinks that this ws may be rather like the Sanskrit as. The geni- 
tive-ablative plural iroXeaw likewise retains the acute accent on ttie 
antepenult for a similar reason, and the <w does not contract with 
the inserted c As already observed contraction does not always 
occur in the genitive-ablative plural with forms like xct^«W. 
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(d) Perhaps it is in the nominative singular that the forms of 
the third declension vary most. Neuters, of course, will be the 
mere stem for nominative, accusative, and vocative singular, if the 
last letter is a consonant that can stand at the end of a word. If 
not, the letter is simply dropped as in <TO/ia(T). But some neuters 
instead of this change the consonant in these cases, or originally 
had both, as k^s(t), vS<op(aT). Or else the final s is retained and 
the last vowel changed as y€W)s(cs). Neuter plurals for these cases 
have always simply a. Many masculine and feminine substantives 
have the usual s as the nominative ending with necessary euphonic 
changes as iXms. Others have the mere stem as al6v. Still others 
have the stem with lengthened vowel as Trotfnjv or y€fxav(T). In the 
modem Greek a curious nominative is made from the accusative 
singular as ij eucom. The nominative plural (masculine and femi- 
nine) is always cs, sometimes contracted with preceding e (stem as 
/ScunXds or added as iroXos). 

(e) The locative, instrumental, dative cases have in the singu- 
lar the locative ending i without any exceptions. Sometimes con- 
traction takes place as with yevu, iroVo. In the plural these cases 
use the locative ending o-t always. 

6. Number in substantives. 

(a) The dual is no longer used in the New Testament, nor does 
it occur in the Septuagint, except in the form Svo itself, which is 
indeclinable save that the form Swri (plural locative ending) is 
found (Lu. 16:13). But this form appears in Aristotle, and is 
common in the papyri, where we see also (Deissmann, Bible 
Studies) Sww, &w, Svdv. "kyutfaa does not appear in the New Test- 
ament, but only a^ortpoi, and this sometimes apparently for more 
than two (Acts 19 : 16) . The dual was never used largely in the Greek 
(Ionic dropped it before the time of Kwrfi) and in the modem 
Greek is wholly disused. It is a logical efifort to distinguish pairs 
of things, as the two eyes. The Sanskrit employed it, but Latin had 
only duo and ambo which had a plural inflection in the oblique 
cases. 

(b) Some words are only used in the singular from the nature 
of the case, and some again only in the plural. Sometimes the 
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plural is used to avoid being too definite as with oi ii^rowrcs (Matt. 
2:20), or again the word may be adverbial (accusative of general 
reference) asJW (Phil. 2:6). 

(c) Neuter plurals often use verbs in the singular being looked 
at as a single whole as to. Ipya. — imprvpd (John 10:25), but not 
always as Ta oXXcos l-^^vra — KpvpqvoL ov ivvavTtu. (1 Tim. 5 :25). Here 
the items are emphasized. A singular substantive may have a 
collective idea and so be used with a plural verb as 6 irAcScrros ^x^ 
fcr/ooKmy (Matt 21:8). 

6. Gender of mbsUmtivea. 

(a) The noxm^Ayap (GaL 4:25) is not used as neuter with t^ 
mistakenly by Paul. He treats the name as a word. Any word 
can be thus treated as neuter in Greek and the neuter article can 
be so employed. In Rom. 11 :4 Paul uses ij fiaaX as we have some- 
times in the Septuagint, perhaps because of the idea of altrxyvri at- 
tributed to Baal. Compare also the use of ij with l^aoo-oXv/ia (Matt 
2:3) evidently with the idea of iroXis. 

(b) Any noun used for a male is masculine, and any noun 
used for a female is feminine. Why nouns that have no natural 
gender are not always neuter we cannot tell. Hence no absolute 
rule can be laid down for the guidance of modem students, though 
the presence of the Greek article with substantives shows already 
how the word in question was used. All the older Indo-germanic 
languages have three genders, but the Sanskrit has no gender for 
the personal pronouns, nor has the Greek except avros when so 
used. Delbrueck thinks that originally all the masculine nouns 
of the a declension were feminine, and all the feminine of the o de- 
clension were masculine. 

(c) The New Testament usage does not vary greatly from the 
earlier custom. The classic 6 fl-Aovros sometimes (Rom. 2:4). So 
also occasionally 2\cos, {^Xos. *0 Secr^ (Lu. 13:16) is t^ hecrpA. iR 
the plural (Lu. 8:29) as well as ol &(r/AO€ (Phil. 1:13). In general 
it should be said that many proper names are treated as indeclin- 
able when they could be inflected hke Brfi^Hiyrj (Matt 21:1). 



CHAPTER V. 
THE DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. The origin of adjectivea. 

(a) The line of demaxkation between substantive and adjective 
is not easily drawn. Giles, for instance, in his admirable Marmal 
of Comparative Philology has no separate treatment of adjectives, and 
treats them incidentally in connection with the discussion of sub- 
stantives and suffixes. So also Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar 
has no distinct treatment of adjectives, but says, **The accordance 
in inflection of substantive and adjective stems is so complete that 
the two cannot be separated in treatment from one another." 

(b) Most of the Sanskrit adjectives have only one or two end- 
ings, though some have all three genders. The great bulk are a 
stems for masculine and neuter, while the feminine may have a or 
i, and this matter is ' ^determined in great part only by actual usage, 
and not by grammatical rule." 

(c) Thus it is clear that the adjective is a gradual variation from 
the substantive. The substantive is an essential appellative (ovo- 
/mra iviOera). But substantives were doubtless used in this de- 
scriptive sense before adjectives arose and are still so used, as, for 
instance, we say brother man. So in the New Testament Iv T<p 
*lopSdyrj TTOTttfu? (Matt. 3:6), irpoatKrjK^art SiW &pa (Heb. 12:22). 
This is, indeed, apposition, but it is descriptive apposition, and it 
is just at this point that the adjective emerges (Delbrueck), though, 
of course, at a very early period. 

(d) Adjectives then specialize one use of substantives, though 
the substantive retains in some measure the descriptive apposi- 
tional usage. But Greek has a much more developed system of 
adjectives than the Sanskrit and it has survived fairly well in the 
modem Greek, though a strong tendency exists in the vernacular 
to simplify adjectives to one declension. 
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2. The declension of adjectives. 

(a) Some Greek adjectives, like most of the Sanskrit a stem 
adjectives, have only one inflection for all genders, though they 
are actually not used for the neuter. So ircnys (2 Cor. 9;9),. ofivaj^ 
(Matt 7:15) and cnTycvts (Lu. 1:36). It is here that we can best 
see the evolution of the adjective. 

(b) Still other adjectives have only two sets of endings, the 
masculine and the feminine being the same. So cvycny? (Lu. 19:12), 
Vuu>9 (Matt. 16:22), luiiiov (John 14:28). 

(c) Sometimes also adjectives which can be inflected with three 
sets of endings are used with only two. So cuwvtos (Heb. 5:9) is 
feminine. 

(d) Once again some adjectives are no longer used with three 
terminations, as iprjfwi (Gal. 4:27). Both of these examples come 
ultimately from the Septuagint, and So-w^ (1 Tim. 2:8) has two 
terminations as early as Plato (Simcox). See also futroios ij Oprfo-- 
ic€«a(Jas. 1:26). 

(e) The majority of Greek adjectives have three endings, one 
for each gender. This is true of all the participles and the other 
verbal adjectives. All the distinctively feminine inflections belong 
to the first (a declension). But the masculine and neuter inflec- 
tions fall into either the second (o declension) or the third declen- 
sion (consonant and close vowel). 

(f) Compound adjectives like Sracvos (Lu. 20:28) or cvycnys gen- 
erally have only two endings. So with the Attic second declen- 
sion (lAccos). 

(g) The participles also make the feminine forms according to 
the first declension, but the masculine and neuter follow either the 
second or the third. The Greek participle endings are very much 
like those of the Sanskrit and Latin participles. 

(h) The New Testament usage is in general in harmony with 
the older language. XpvaSv (not Xpva^) occurs in Rev. 1:13. 
■Hfwirovs, not ij/uircos, appears in Mark 6:23 (thus also in papyri, 
Deissmann), and fiaOiio^y not ^^eos, in Luke 24:1. Svyycny? has ovy- 
ytinjv according to some documents in Rom. 16:11 and a-vyyey^at is the 
correct reading in Mark 6:4. This word also has a late feminine 
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in -IS (Luke 1:36). UXrjpjfs is probably indeclinable (as in papyri) 
in John 1:14 and is probably the true reading in Acts 6:5. 
3. The comparison of adjectives. 

(a) It is not always necessary to use the comparative ana super- 
lative forms in order to express the ideas of comparison. The 
other devices used will be discussed under the syntax of the adjec- 
tive. 

(b) In the Sanskrit the suffixes of primary derivation for com- 
parative and superlative (iyanSy isthd) are much like -wv, norog 
of the Greek. In the modem Greek these suffixes are not used at 
all, and in the earlier Greek they are less common than -rcpos, 
-TttTos, which suffixes are like the Sanskrit suffixes of secondary de- 
rivation (tara, tama) and alone survive in modem Greek. 

(c) 'Ax/5ij8€<rraT05 (Acts 26:5) and aytomiTos (Jude 20) are the 
only superlatives in -raros in the New Testament (Blass), and there 
are not a great number in -arros, though we have fieyioro? (2 Pet 
1:4), cAaxtoTo? (Luke 16:10), and a few others. The comparative 
in -Tcpos is common in the New Testament as rofnarepo^ (Heb. 4:12), 
nor is wv uncommon as in fjud^aw (Matt. 11:11). Cf. fwcpSrepoi in 
same verse. Ta^tov (raxuay) supplants daa-a-ov (John 20:4). 

(d) A double comparative with both forms appears in /juaiSrepos 
(3 John 4), like our vernacular * 'lesser." So Paul makes a com- 
parative on a superlative in iXaxurrSrcpoi (Eph. 3:8) like our 
vulgar ^'leaster." Cf. /tcyioTOTaros in papyri. 

(e) Comparatives made from adverbs we see like iiiorepo^ (Matt 
8:12) or from prepositions like irporepo^ (Eph. 4:22). 

(f) The superlative is little used in the New Testament. In the 
vernacular of the modem Greek the superlative form is hardly used 
at all, but rather the article and the comparative form. The be- 
ginning of this usage is apparent in the New Testament as in 
bpjuifisv (Matt 18:4) and ficiitcov (Matt 18:1). When the superla- 
tive is used it is usually elative (like our very), not the true su- 
perlative. 

(g) Other devices used are fiaXXoi^, pj&Kurra. But sometimes the 
context is relied on to suggest comparison. Compare Luke 15:7. 
In Mk. 7:36 we have a double comparative ftoXXov wepuraorepov. 
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Prepositions like irapd^ vTrip, etc., can be used also rather than^ 
after a comparative as Heb. 9:23; Luke 16:8. The ablative is com- 
mon alter the comparative as irovqpinr^pa kavrov (Matt. 12:45). 
4. Adjectival numerals, 

(a) WH read rta-a-epa (He v. 4:6), Tco-o-c/wucoKra (Matt. 4:2), tco-ctc- 
/MucovTocnJs (Acts7:23), but T€<r<ra/5€s( Acts 21:9), T€<rau/)as( Jo. 11:17). 
The papyri (Moulton) do not, save in cases of ignorant scribes, 
use Tcoxrcpcs, but the form occurs in the later Byzantine Greek, 
though not in modem Greek. 

(b) The Sanskrit, like the Greek, inflects the first four cardinal 
numbers in the various genders, though, of course, in only one 
number in each instance. The Greek words themselves are like 
the Sanskrit in root. With dm cIs, Kaff €U (Rev. 21:21; Mark 
14:19) the form is not indeclinable, but the preposition (so in 
modem Greek also) is simply the original adverb with no prepo- 
sitional force. In Sanskrit cardinal numerals from 5-19 are usually 
inflected, but without gender, though sometimes indeclinable. 
In Greek cardinal numbers from 5-10 are indeclinable. 

(c) H/owTos as an ordinal is used in Mark 16:9. Elsewhere the 
cardinal €Xs is foimd as in Matt. 28:1. The ordinals are all adject- 
ival like the cardinals from 200 up. 



CHAPTER VI. 
THE DECLENSION OF PBONOUNS. 

1. Prommmal roots. 

(a) Substantives are kin to verbs in root and adjectives are 
variations of the substantive. But pronouns belong to a separate 
stock and Bopp has rightly divided roots into verbal and pronom- 
inal. All other forms as adverbs, prepositions, conjtmctions, in- 
tensive particles, are really case forms of nouns or pronouns. Hence 
three sets of stems stand out with special prominence built on two 
root stocks. These stems are verbs, nouns, pronouns. 

(b) Once more noun and pronoun are vitally connected with 
the verb. The noun is so employed in root formation and the 
pronoun is used to form the personal endings of the verb. Hence 
the actual verb form is made up from the two roots of the lan- 
guage, the verbal and the pronominal. 

(c) Monro (Homeric Grammar, p. 57) further remarks that 
noun stems name or describe while pronouns only point out, the 
one is predicative, the other demonstrative. In a sense then all 
pronouns were originally demonstrative. In the Sanskrit the pro- 
nominal roots are demonstrative (Whitney) and differ fundament- 
ally from the roots of nouns. 

2. Brief sketch of pronominal forrns. 

Some of the forms are the most primitive known in the Indo- 
germanic languages. In the Sanskrit personal pronouns of the first 
and second persons have no distinction of gender and are made up 
of fragments of various roots. 

(a) In Greek iy<a was originally lywv hke the Sanskrit aham. 
This iyii form appears in Latin ego, Gothic ik, German ich, French 
je, Anglo-Saxon ic, English I. So ani is in Doric rv hke the Latin 
tu,etc. The Sanskrit is tuam. Compare aham. The oblique forms 
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in the singular come from another stem which is practically the 
same in all the above languages, rmim, ^/tc, me, etc. (a-i is from 
T€, original tue) for the accusative; i/Ua-io, ifUo, ifMw (fuw) and 
a-doy a-fOy crov for the genitive-ablatiye; ifwi, aoi have the locative 
ending used for locative, dative, instrumental; in the plural i^fias, 
Ifjuds come from the Lesbian dfifL«s, v/ifUs; ^fwiv, v/iSfv are a new form- 
ative (Giles), ijfuv, vfttv are locative forms. 

(b) The New Testament does not use the third personal form 
of o5, ol, I, <r<^s, etc. Instead the forms of avros occur in all gen- 
ders and both numbers. In the modem Greek this form in some 
of the oblique cases is shortened to the enclitic forms toO, t&v, etc. 
But on the whole personal pronouns have retained the case-forms 
better than any other parts of speech. 

(c) The possessive pronouns ifws, <r<fe are made from the per- 
sonal pronominal stems, and yfierepoiy vfier^oos, are really compara- 
tive forms. The reflexive is merely the personal pronoun plus the 
intensive avros. 

(d) The reflexive forms of the first and second persons are not 
used in the plural except v/mmv avrwv (1 Cor. 7:35) for iJ/awv avrwv is 
emphatic rather than reflexive in 2 Thess. 1:4 (Simcox). The 
uncontracted form creavrov alone is used. Westcott and Hort print 
avrov, etc. , about twenty times (against most recent editors) rather 
than always avrov or cavrov. So we have avrov in John 2:24 and 
hivTov in Luke 15:17. The variations in the manuscripts make it 
hard to decide this point. 

(e) The demonstrative o& is formed from the old demonstrative 
6 and 8c and is declined like 6. Ovros is apparently .a doubling of 
6 and to (stem of 6) with a connecting vowel v and is a strength- 
ened demonstrative. The form ovroo-i does not appear in the New 
Testament. "EkcTvos (Homer, ic^vos) is from the locative form (ad- 
verb) 6-icc-i (compare Latin hi-c, English hi-ther). To-i-ovros is 
still another compound of oSros and rot-os. Totovro, not rotovrov, is 
neuter in the New Testament. Totos (tocoo-8c) is the demonstrative 
to which corresponds the relative olos and ottoios and the interroga- 
tive irotbs. In modem Greek 6 o^otbs is the common relative. A 
similar correspondence is shown between, roo-o? (too^oo-Sc) and 
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ro(rovro9, ocros, and iroa-iys. Avros has not been explained nor 6 Suva. 

(f) The relative is the demonstrative as developed like Eng- 
lish that In Homer & is often demonstrative *Hhus." "Ocms is 
merely the addition of the indefinite tis to as both of which may 
be declined or only rts. But in the New Testament this form is 
never used outside of the nominative excent in case of l<os Srau 
(John 9:18) and Sri as accusative neuter (Luke 10:35). In the 
modem Greek is as a relative pretty nearly disappears out of the 
common speech and besides 6 oirotds we see ovov and irov used, as 
6 avrjp owov cT&u Compare the vulgar Enghsh use of * Vhar" aa 
*^the man whar did that is a rascal." 

(g) The interrogative form tis is really the same root as the 
Latin quis, Sanskrit kas, Gothic kwas, German wer, Anglo-Saxon 
hwa, English who. In English and Latin the relative is formed 
from the same root, but in Greek the relative has a demonstrative 
origin like English relative that. Both Latin and Greek make an 
indefinite form from this root as ali-quis, tU. 

(h) The reciprocal pronoun SXX.'^Xtav is, of course, a reduplica- 
tion of aXXos as in English we say ''one another.'* '^Bios is kin to 
Latin suum (/re) and so means what belongs to one's self. The 
modem Greek has developed a number of special pronominal 
forms like xavos besides those retained from the old Greek. 



CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONJUGATION OF THE VEEB. 

1 . Relation of verb forma and noun forms, 

(a) The verb forms actually in use are made from primitive 
roots like X€Mr<o(Xtv) or from denominative stems like ti/wmo (rifia). 
Substantives and adjectives are constantly also made from verbs as 
Xoiiros (XcMTO)). '^The relation between substantive and verb is at 
all times very close" (Giles, Handbook of Comparative Philology, 
p. 424). 

(b) The various verb forms use suflixes as substantives do. 
"These suffixes, however, are exactly parallel to the suffixes in 
the substantive, and in many instances can be identified with 
them" (Giles, iMd). In fact two of the so-called verb forms re- 
main as much notm as verb, the infinitive and participle. The 
infinitive is always a verbal substantive, and the participle a verbal 
adjective. 

(c) The Sanskrit was especially rich in verbal substantives that 
illustrate the close relation between verb and substantive. These 
purely verbal substantives had no tense and no voice, but were fixed 
case-forms as the genitive-ablative in as, the locative in i, the da- 
tive in ai or e, the accusative in am or m. This accusative verbal 
form gradually displaced the others in Sanskrit as did the Latin 
supine in turn. But in Greek the dative form gains the day as in 
Homer Sovwu is like Sanskrit devane and i8/Acmt is like Sanskrit 
vidmane. Forms hke Xvuv are probably in the locative. The 
Greek infinitive thus is a verbal substantive in the dative case (or 
locative) though gradually in usage the dative case idea is no 
longer retained and this form is used in any case in the singular 
saye the vocative. Voice and tense appear in the Greek infinitive. 

(d) The Sanskrit likewise uses verbal adjectives made by suf- 
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fixes quite similar to those in the Greek {ant^ manay ta, etc.) and 
they have voice and tense, but the participle has its fullest devel- 
opment in the Greek language. The infinitive and the participle 
have no personal endings and never have a subject. They are 
both always in a case relation to some verb, substantive, or prep- 
osition. The participle has inflection in both numbers and all 
genders, though the infinitive is itself indeclinable. In the modem 
Greek the final v of the infinitive is dropped as \va, 

(e) In the New Testament there are no peculiar forms for those 
verbal nouns, though irdv (also wtv), not irutv, appears in John 4:7. 
Westcott contends for infinitive in -otv with verbs in -ow (not ow) 
except in Luke 9:31. But this position J. H. Moulton objects to 
from evidence of the papyri. 

2. The building of the verb. 

(a) The verb (verbum, word) is the word jMt** exceUence. It is 
the main word in the sentence and as such receives more changes 
and expresses thereby more varieties of meaning than the substan- 
tive. 

(b) Perhaps originally the roots were not distinctively either 
verb or substantive, but in the Sanskrit the substantive had an 
earlier and fuller development than did the verb. The system of 
case endings used in noun inflection is best seen in the Sanskrit, 
but the verb conjugation appears in its perfection in the Greek. 
The tense system is fairly well developed in the Sanskrit, but the 
modes and the voices not so much so. In the Latin the verb 
swings far away from the line of progress seen in the Greek, so that 
Greek and Latin are more unlike in verb conjugation than in noun 
inflection, though both grow out of tendencies observable in the 
Sanskrit In ttie early Sanskrit the aorist is very common in 
various modes, .but it almost disappears in the later. 

(c) The Gteek verb is a complicated, though beautiful, piece of 
word mechanism, and needs to be studied analytically. Mere 
memorizing of the conjugations is not enough, though necessary. 
The first thing to do is to find the verb stem or theme which may 
be a root like Xwr or a derivative stem like rifm. Around this theme 
or verb stem the verb forms are built with architectural skill. The 

3 
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ground floor, so to speak, is the aorist tense (the old aorist, the 
so-called second aorist) which is often identical with the present 
as i-tfy/j-v. By a series of suffixes the other tenses, the modes, the 
voices, the persons, the number are all expressed. 

(d) The suffixes include all the additions to the theme. The 
dictionaries give the verb in the present tense and the impression 
is thus created that the present tense is the stock around which the 
verb grows. Thus on the theme Xlv you make the aorist in the 
various modes and voices, the present in the various modes and 
voices (and the in^)erfect), the perfect in the various modes and 
voices, and so the future. The tense suffix is reasonably stable 
and the mode sign also. The personal endings have to express 
voice, person, and number and appear in two forms (primary and 
secondary) which may have been originally one. 

(e) In the earlier Greek there is a strong tendency towards 
dropping the personal endings. All verbs were originally /u verbs. 
In Homer many verbs have fu that do not in the Attic, while in 
the New Testament and the papyri many of the Attic verbs in fu 
are dropping the fu as 8t8a> (Rev. 3:9), loravo) (Rom. 3:30). In the 
modem Greek the fu forms belong only to the high style. The 
common people use only w verbs. The early Greeks had thus two 
systems of conjugation, the fu inflection where the personal end- 
ings were put directly to the root or root plus mode and tense suf- 
fixes, and the w inflection where the personal endings are connect- 
ed with the tense and mode stem by variable vowels"/. . But the 
constant history of language was in the direction of the disuse of 
the fu inflections and the unification of all verbs under the w con- 
jugation as with d^wnxriv (Rev. 11:9). As with nouns, so with 
verbs the dual is no longer in use. The papyri (Deissmann) have 
even Svvofmi like B in the Gospels and Acts. 

3. The tenses. 

(a) The aorist The New Testament preserves the original 
second aorist of the fu form (non-thematic) which is really the 
original verb-form, as loriyv, lyvwv. The second aorist form (the- 
matic) with the variable vowel Ve appears also as iXarov. The re- 
duplicated aorist also survives as ^yov (Luke 22:54). There is 
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even a reduplicated first aorist, UiKpaia (Acts 24:21). The first 
aorist forms with */e (with or without cr) are frequent as IXc^i, 
hcpiva. To obtain the root, */e, "A, or <t*/« must be dropped. One 
of the peculiarities of the New Testament usage is the increased 
use of */« even with second aorist stems. This usage existed already 
in the case of cTwu, ^veyxa, CTrcoa along with cTirov, ^veyKov, hr&rov. In 
the New Testament, as in the papyri, it is extended greatly to such 
forms as ^Xfev, cTSar, dvev/aav, &u€LKav, In fact, the modem Greek 
uses only some dozen of the old second aorists. Everywhere else 
the later first aorist has the field. The ending o<mv, common in 
Septuagint, existing in papyri, and frequent in modern Greek ver- 
nacular, is strongly attested for irapO^wrav (Mg. of W H) in 
2 Thess. 3:6. ^Ufidprrfaa (Rom. 5:14) as well as ^fmprov (1 Cor. 
7:28) is fotmd. The growth is towards aorists with o-a. We have 
iBoiKafuv in 1 Thess. 4:2. Again forms like a<lnjK€s (Rev. 2:4) occur 
as in the papyri and the modern Greek. ^Eyem^Orp/ is found also 
(Acts 4:4). In Acts 28:26 dvovy not ciW, is the imperative form. 
In Mark 12:1 iiiSero, not c^cSoro, has lost the root vowel and the 
thematic vowel c has taken its place. The New Testament pre- 
serves the three aorists in xa (l&oxa, Ift/xa, ^ko). 

(b) The present-tense system. In no part of the Greek verb 
(and Sanskrit) do we have such a complicated system as in the 
present system. There are (Brugmann) thirty-two classes of Indo- 
germanic verbs in the tense system, thirty of which the Greek pos- 
sesses. However, they can all be grouped under seven simple 
divisions which are practically the same as the Sanskrit systems. 
If the present is built on the aorist (or identical with it as is often 
true hke <^fu), the obvious and easy way to make the present 
would be to add the primary personal endings to the aorist or 
present stems, and this is seen in such forms as ^rffu. Here 2-^v 
is either aorist or imperfect, for there would be no distinction in 
forms. The imperfect is merely a variation of the present stem 
with secondary endings. Some of these presents are reduplicated 
like St-8<i>-/u, for reduplication is not confined to the perfect. Rather 
it seems to begin with some aorists, continue with some presents, 
and then be taken up by the perfect tense. What is called the 
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variable (thematic) vowel class is but a step removed from the 
root class, for ?-\cy-o-v is exactly like I-Aitt-o-v (Giles) in fonn. 
Hence we may argue that Xey-o-fu (Xeyw) is made from the aorist 
stem by the addition of the thematic vowel. If so, iXcyor was 
originally aorist as well as later imperfect like l-<^v. This fact 
throws some light on the frequent use of iXjsyov in the New Testa- 
ment, for instance. The v class (nasal class) comprises both of 
the previous classes, those that merely add one of the v combina- 
tions of the root (non-thematic) as o-pi-vw-fu, and those that use 
the variable vowel also (thematic) as d/xapT-av-o), \afipdy(o. The 
aorist and the imperfect, of course, differ as €-Aa/8-ov, i-Xa/iPav-ov. 
The strong vowel class is just like the variable vowel class save 
that the root vowel has been strengthened. Here a distinction, as 
in the v class, exists between the aorist and the imperfect, as €-<^vy-ov, 
?-<^€vy-ov. The T class differs from the variable vowel class only in 
the insertion of t before the variable vowel and the consequent 
euphonic changes ^jSai^iyv, Pair-ria. The i class likewise inserts c 
before the variable vowel with various euphonic results such as 
oT€\-Xo), Kiy/owr-o-o). Not all the verbs in the axV« or i<ncV« class are 
inceptive, and some have reduplication as yi-yvoMncco. The New 
Testament writes yivfooKO), yivofjuu. The uncontracted form Bvvaam 
(Matt. 5:36) and the contracted form Swrj (Mark 9;22) both exist. 
So 17, and not a, is the usual form of contracts in €<a for second per- 
son middle singular indicative. New presents like onyicw (Phil. 
1 :27) are built from the perfect stem. "Uc^icv (Mark 1 :34) is treated 
hke an uncompounded w verb. In Rev. 2 :20 note d^ts from d^eco. 
In ^pdiTow (Matt. 15:23) we have Ionic contraction of a<a verbs like 
€0). Note reading of A vucovvri (Rev. 2:7). The imperfect, like the 
aorist, has forms in a. So clxav (Mark 8:7). In uxocrav (John 
15:22, 24) and iSoXujwmv (Rom. 3:13, from the Septuagint) the 
imperfect follows the aorist in the use of wmv like the papyri and the 
modem Greek. Winer is in error, however, in citing i&iiwrav 
(John 19:3) as an example, for 80 is here the root and auv 
the usual secondary ending with fu verbs in the third person 
plural. This example does not appear in Winer-Schmiedel, sec. 
13, 14. •Eti(9ow (Acts 3:2) and iBlSow (Acts 4:33) sometimes 
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displace the fu forms, as do dc^towtv (Rev. 11:9), <rwtoixriv (Matt, 
13:13). 

(c) The future system. The future tense is a later development 
and the tense has had a varied history. The Sanskrit had a peri- 
phrastic future made by a future active participle usually with an 
auxiliary. This method of making the future by an auxiUary and 
participle or infinitive has persisted till now. In the Germanic 
tongues the auxiliary and the infinitive is the only way of forming 
this tense. EngUsh has no future by the use of suffix. In the 
modem Greek the commonest way of forming the future is by 
means of OtXia and the infinitive (hke EngUsh). Jebb thinks that 
Herodotus shows that the vernacular early began this usage. Here 
the origin of the idiom is seen in the purpose expressed by the aux- 
ihary verb. But in the New Testament we must insist on the full 
force of OiXu) as in John 7:17. Perhaps the original method was to 
have neither special form nor auxiliary, but to leave it to the im- 
agination to tell when to project a verb into the future. Thus we 
still stay: '*I go home next week.'' So Jesus said ipxofmiKoi 
wapak-qijul/oimi (John 14:3). Some verbs never formed a future tense 
at all as clfu, though iXewrofmi is made from tpyo^wx. El/u as future 
is not in the New Testament. Another device used to express time 
is fieXXo) with the infinitive (aorist or present and once the future 
in the New Testament, as in earlier Greek) as in Matt. 11:14; Acts 
3:3; 11:28. However, the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and other lan- 
guages, have developed a distinct future tense form. The Sanskrit 
did it by the use of sya or isya^ but this suffix, which means "go" 
as the Coptic suffix na does, was rarely used (Whitney) partly 
because the subjunctive mode was practically a future in sense. In 
the Greek the future form in <r is much more common, though in 
Homer little distinction exists between the aorist subjunctiye and 
the future indicative. The two forms may have a common origin 
(Giles), though this is not certain, for the future may be a v^lria- 
tion from the present. This latter is the opinion of Delbrueck. 
The modem Greek has no future form at all and, when not using 
ficXo) and infinitive, has Ba and the subjunctive (of. Homer). 
Forms like Trtofuii (Luke 17:8), ifydyofmi (ibid.) give color to the 
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aoristic origin of the future form. It may be that some verbs make 
the future from the aorist and some from the present. In the New 
Testament we have ii^x^f^^, however, as in Acts 2:17. 'EXTrtowrtv 
(Matt. 12:21) and similar verbs drop the <r, like the Attic future, 
but pawrCcna retains it (Matt. 3:11). KaXco-o), r^urta retain the or, 
while both airoKsxrta (Matt. 21:41) and airokm (1 Cor. 1:19) occur. 
The form (Doric) irt(raviwjL (made from <r€«/e) is in the New Testa- 
ment, but ^>€v$ofjuu. In Rev. 22:19 we have d^cXw (so Septuagint) 
from aKJMipiio, The usual future of liquid verbs («*>/«) like Kpivto is 
common. So also diroAivovfuu. The Doric future seems like a combi- 
nation of a- and c (liquid verbs), or is it that crcV* is an original end- 
ing? This latter is entirely possible and the fact that the old Doric 
and Homer both have <r€<»/e (of. Sanskrit syo) lends color to the 
idea that the Indo-germanic had such a suffix. Cf. Kuehner- 
Blass, Laut-und Formenlehre, II, S. 105 f. I may add that Dr. 
W. 0. Carver, of this S;eminary, strongly inclines to this view. 
Hirt (Handbuch, etc., S. 403 t), however, considers crcVe to be a 
union of <r and the liquid c The future appears in the New Tes- 
tament only in the indicative mode and in the verbal nouns (in- 
finitives and participles). 

(d) The perfect system. This tense presents some special diffi- 
culties both as to formation and signification. We are concerned 
only with the formation, though it may be remarked that in the 
Sanskrit, as the aorist disappears, the perfect increases in use with 
apparent loss of precise distinctions. Both Greek and Sanskrit 
preserve reduplication, probably originating from the iterative and 
reduplicated present like yiyvwo-KO). The perfect then is in form a 
variation from the present. However, we are utterly at sea as to 
the origin of xa which is usually added to the perfect active stem 
before the personal ending. The k may be due to some redupli- 
cated K stems in the present, which set the style. Some color is 
lent to this idea by the presence of some older perfect forms with- 
out the K as oTSa, yeywa, XfXoiira, and the aspirated forms like 
yeypaffHi, In fact a form without k or a appears in some verbs like 
c-crra-vai (Acts 12:14). Besides ^w, though present in form, has 
the meaning of the perfect. Note i$rj\6ov koI iJK<a (Jo. 8:42). All 
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this seems to show that the common Ka for the active was a gradual 
development. This Ka was used also with a few aorists (cScoKa, 
€$riKa, ^Ko) . Compare modem Greek iXvdryca for iXvOrp^, In the Latin 
a similar phenomenon occurs in the ending vi as in ania-vi, which 
has not been explained. The Latin has some reduplicated perfects 
like dedi and aoristic forms in s like scripd. This form with dou- 
ble origin does double service in the Latin (both aorist and per- 
fect). The modem Greek has wholly dropped the perfect form 
save in the passive participle. Instead l^x!^ with the aorist infini- 
tive (o, not at) is used as €x<«* ^^« much like the English. In the 
Attic we have sometimes ^x*^ and the aorist participle. The past 
perfect in modem Greek is expressed by ^x^^ Xwa. The Sanskrit 
has merely a trace of the past perfect. It was never very common 
in the Greek, though it was always at hand when needed. In the 
modem Greek, as in the old, the common tenses are the aorist, the 
present, and the imperfect. The perfect middle adds the personal 
endings directly to the reduplicated stem like lorra- /acv in the active. 
In the New Testament oiSa is conjugated regularly in singular and 
plural of the indicative. Future perfect is ei8iJor<o. In Acts 26:4 
we have Itrwriv, Outside of the indicative the form is eiSw, tore, 
ciScKu, ci8<os. The opt. ctSaV is not in the N. T. It is not only in 
Rev. (19:3) that forms like dprycav appear; they are in the rest of 
the New Testament (John 17:7, rtrriprfKav) and in the papyri. Av<n, 
originally avn, by analogy of aorist is av. Kckottmuccs Rev. 2:3 is 
like the aorist d^iccs (Rev. 3:4) and such fonns occur in the papyri 
among the ignorant scribes (Moulton). 'Ai^cwvrat (Luke 5:20) is a 
Doric form for d^avroi, though similar forms occur in Ionic and 
Arcadian. The past perfect like the imperfect, is confined to the 
indicative, and like it also usually has an augment besides the 
secondary personal endings. However, we have only kuv forms in 
the active. The Sanskrit had no future perfect nor has the modem 
Greek. In the ancient Greek are only two such active forms, kfrrriiiii 
andrcdn/iw. The rest are in the middle voice. In the New Testament 
we have only d^<T(i} and that is from the Septuagint (Heb. 8:11). 
In Luke 19:40 some manuscripts read Kocpoi^fwrw, In Heb. 2:13 
we have the periphrastic form laopM irvroiJdm. Such forms occur 
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for the present perfect and the past perfect also. This analytic use 
of the verb forms is more common in all the tenses in the New 
Testament idiom (like Koanj and Hebrew too), especially in Luke's 
writings, and finally in the modem Greek wholly destroys the per- 
fect verb forms. 

(e) Reduplication. This peculiarity is not confined to the per- 
fect tense, though it is characteristic of the tense system and holds 
through all the modes and voices, whereas xa does not belong to 
all the verbs of the active and occurs no where else. Reduplication 
is found with the aorist, the present, the perfect as in Sanskrit. How- 
ever, in the modem Greek reduplication has vanished save in the 
perfect passive participle. As has already been said its origin is 
foimd in the iterative presents where the verb idea was repeated by 
the repetition of the initial consonant or. the modification of the 
initial vowel (if the verb begins with a vowel). The idea of the 
perfect tense grows out of the idea of repetition. The New Testa- 
ment follows ancient usage in the formation of the reduplicated 
stem as yeypaTrraj, (Acts 15:15), iyviOKav (John 17:7), fiifivqa-Oe (1 Cor. 
11:2), a\rj<l>€if (Rev. 6:7), '^Xwdcare (John 6:45), dKilJKoa (1 John 1:1), 
ecS/Mucas (John 8:57), iopaxa (1 Co. 9:1). ^Ajo^Koa is an example of 
Attic reduplication. 

(f ) Augment. The Sanskrit augment is a. It has been sug- 
gested that this is the instrumental case of a demonstrative pro- 
noun and means ^ ^there. ' ' It was a sign of past time and was used 
only with the past tenses of the indicative (aorist, imperfect, past 
perfect), but it was not always so used especially in the earlier 
language (Whitney). Augment, in fact, is found only in Sanskrit, 
Zend, Armenian, and Greek (Giles). In Greek it is found only 
in the past tenses of the indicative, but Homer is very irregular in 
his use of augment, half of his past tenses not having it (Monro, 
Homeric Grammar j p. 44). The iterative verbs in Homer do not 
take the augment at aU. It would seem then that the augment as 
the sign of past time was at first only used when it was necessary 
to make plain that the form was a past tense. In Homer we find 
both the syllabic augment (c) and the temporal augment, the 
lengthening of the initial vowel, though the syllabic augment is 
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sometimes used with a vowel also. Augment is preserved in the 
modem Greek. In the New Testament it is not found with some 
words like wpooptafirfv (Acts 2:25), a<f>iBrj(rav (Rom. 4:7), olKoSo/iriOrj 
(John 2:20), dinaaaTo (Rom. 11.1). McXXw, Svwfuu, Povkoiwi, as in 
ancient Greek, sometimes have the temporal augment in addition 
to (not instead of as Winer) the syllabic as i^Svnyfliyv (Mark 9:28). 
With compound words the usage varies. The augment may be 
after the preposition as 'irapi^Krfa-a^ (Heb. 11:9) or before as ivpoilyi^ev 
cmv (Matt. 11:13). Some words have double augment as dircKarc- 
frrdBrj (Matt. 12:13) or even treble augment as ^ve<ixOrfouv (Matt. 
9:30). 'E/oyafo/iai has ripyaxmro (Matt. 25:16) regularly. The past 
perfect does not always use the augment as refl^tAcXiWo (Matt. 7:25), 
yet see ipipX-qro (Luke 16:20). 
4. The modes, 

(a) TTie indicative. There is no mode suffix for the indicative. 
It is, of course, the normal mode for all the Indo-germanic lan- 
guages, and is always used by them unless there is special reason 
for using one of the other modes. It is the only mode which uses 
all the tenses in Sanskrit and Greek. In the Sanskrit the future 
occurs only in the indicative, and the perfect appears only in the 
indicative and the participle save a few examples in the early San- 
skrit (the Veda) of the other modes. The imperfect and the past 
perfect, of course, belong to the indicative only. Hence in Sanskrit 
it is only the aorist and the present that use modes other than the 
indicative. This is interesting as showing the gradual growth of 
the modes. In modern English we have nearly come round again 
to the position of the Sanskrit in our almost exclusive use of the 
indicative. The subjunctive, optative, and imperative are varia- 
tions from the indicative and the old injunctive mode. 

(b) The svhjunctive. In the early Sanskrit the subjunctive is 
very common with the aorist and the present and has a special 
mode sign a. But the later Sanskrit nearly loses this mode as we 
have in English nearly ceased to use it. The first person survives 
as a practical imperative. In Gjeek the earliest form of the sub- 
junctive with non-thematic stems is not different from the indica- 
tive with thematic stems and uses **/e, not **/ij, just like the indica- 
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tive thematic stems. So lofiev is subjunctive in Homer, while i/acv 
is indicative. In the early Ionic the non-thematic stems do in 
some cases use "/n, but not always. It would seem therefore that 
the subjunctive mode sign was first the variable vowel Vt already 
in use. This sign was gradually lengthened into "/n. Even in the 
fifth century B. C. the Ionic has aorist subjunctives like ?rotiyo-a. 
Hence, *^the distinction between indicative and subjunctive cannot 
always be easily drawn" (Giles). It is also probable that the 
Attic futures ISofuu, wto/miy and the New Testament 4>ayofuu (Jas. 
6:3) were originally aorist subjunctives. The mode suffix was 
first added to the stem as in the /u forms (8o-j;=&p) and in the 
aorist passive forms (A.v-d€-a)=A.vfla)). In Mark 8:37 804 is subjunc- 
tive (as in papyri), oj;=oi as often. But with thematic stems the 
variable vowel Vt was merely changed to "/n and the <r aorist makes 
the subjunctive W«ni. In 8iW>fuu, Sun^rat we either have irregular 
accent and contraction (so Iot^toi, 017=17 instead of a) or the mode 
sign ^'/n displaces a of the stem. So the optative Swotro has irregu- 
lar accent (compare iothuto). Homer frequently uses fit with the 
subjunctive of verbs, etfcXwfu, t&o/u. The subjunctive used only 
primary personal endings in both Sanskrit and Greek. In Greek 
the subjunctive has increased in the frequency with which it is 
used, and in the modem Greek has displaced both the optative and 
the infinitive (save with auxiliary yerbs). The Greek used a per- 
fect subjunctive also, though it was never very common in the 
nature of the case. In the New Testament besides a&o (1 Cor. 
2:12) we only have examples of the 'periphrastic perfect mbjundive 
like i vetroii^Km (Jas. 5:15), H KocXrf/jievo^ (Luke 14:8). The later 
Byzantine Greek, like the Latin, developed ^ future subjunctive 
which is not, however, preserved in the modem Greek where the 
ancient future forms are lost. Occasionally manuscripts of the 
New Testament give such forms in some yerbs as K€pS7f$i^mrrai (1 
Pet. 3:1), and in Luke 13:28 Westcott and Hort print 6\lrq<r0€ in 
the text and wl/€<r6€ in the margin. This may, however, be a late 
first aorist form. Cf. mg. ap^O^ (Lu. 13:26) with text Sipiar$€, 

(c) The optative. The Greek is the only language that preserved 
both subjunctive and optative in its flourishing period. In the 
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Sanskrit the optatiye displaced the subjunctive save in a few special 
uses, while in the Latin the subjunctive was extended in its scope 
to partial future time as well as present, like the indicative, and 
the optative was not used. As a matter of fact both subj. and 
imperative are future in idea. The Gothic has only one such mode 
whether subjunctive or optative is not clear. In Homer the sub- 
junctive and optative struggle together, the optative gains a firm 
place, especially in the literary style, and then loses it gradually 
till in the modern Greek it does not exist. In the New Testament it 
occurs only sixty-seven times, Luke using it twenty-eight and Paul 
thirty-two times, John, Matthew and James do not have it at all, 
and Mark, Hebrews and Jude only once each, Peter using it four 
times. It seems never to have been common in the vernacular and is 
correspondingly scarce in the papyri. The Sanskrit had two mode 
signs for the optative either ya or i. So the Greek has two mode 
signs for the optative either i or tiy. The latter is used with non- 
thematic tense stems like So-wy-v, the former with thematic stems 
like Awr-o-t-fu, Xv-<ra-t-fi4. The subjunctive and the optatiye mode 
suflixes are an addition to the tense stem and hence seem to show 
that these modes grew after the origin of tenses. The personal 
endings of the optative are chiefly secondary, though /u is primary. 
The mode doubtless was meant to be secondary and the subjunc- 
tive primary, but in actual usage this is not always true. In the 
Sanskrit the optative is used in all sorts of ways as the subjunc- 
tive is in Latin save that it has no future, but its use to express a 
wish is really future and /u in the Greek suggests connection with 
primary ideas as well as secondary. The subjunctive in Latin, 
and often also in Greek, is used after secondary tenses. The Greek, 
moreover, developed a future optative which was used only in in- 
direct discourse after secondary tenses. This tense does not appear 
in the New Testament. The aorist and present optative are the 
tenses commonly used. The ancient Greek had a perfect optative, 
but in the New Testament we have no perfect. Indeed in all late 
Greek the perfect subj., opt., and imperative are very rare. Cf. 
J. E. Harry in The Classical Review for 1905-1906. The Attic 
ma (oc) instead of at in the first aorist is found in the Textus Re- 
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ceptus as Trotijo-aav (Luke 6:11), but in WH and Nestle 7rotiy<rai€v. 
But in Acts 17:27 the critical text has ^Xa<^iJo'€iav. 

(d) The imperative. The imperative is in a way a makeshift and 
seems a development from the indicative and injunctive. Some 
of the forms are just like the indicative as Xeycrc and this only the 
context can decide. Cf. Jo. 6:39 and 14:1. The imperative, like 
the indicative, has no mode suffix. In fact the future indicative 
in Greek, as in Hebrew and English, is often used where the im- 
perative could haye been employed as ov ^vevcras (Matt 5:21). 
And for the first person both in Sanskrit and Greek the subjunc- 
tive is used for the hortatory idea. There is no first person im- 
perative form, though in English we say ^^Chargewe the foe." 
Moreover, in Latin the third person can be used for exhortations 
also, but in Sanskrit and Greek the aorist subjunctive was early 
used with Tna, fiiy in prohibitions, probably before there was an 
aorist imperative. In Sanskrit the imperative is little used outside 
of the present tense. With this late mode the present comes be- 
fore the aorist in time and the aorist imperative is nearly confined 
to positive conamands. However in the New Testament we have 
for the third person firj KaraParm (Mk. 13:15) and similar aorist 
negative imperatives. Other imperative forms use merely the stem 
like the original vocative (Giles) as l(rrri. Other imperatives again 
use the variable vowel like Xfyt^ AajSc, \jiTr€^ probably interjectional 
forms if c is part of the root (Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 171). Brug- 
mann considers that the accent of AajSc, ctirc, IkOi, cvpi, iSc, is that 
of all imperatives originally when at the beginning of a sentence. 
But in the N. T. we have tSe, Xd^e, Some imperative forms are 
possible substantives as Paima-ov, ^'jrrumi (Acts 22:16). See use 
of oToix^tv (Phil. 3:16) and the common yalpuv (James 1:1) like 
papyri. Again other imperative forms use personal endings like 
<nT5-tfi, with which compare the Sanskrit dhi, or like to) (Sanskrit 
ta, originally tod the ablative of the demonstrative pronoun). The 
plural in vrtav is like the Sanskrit ntu with v added. But the Doric 
makes the plural ktw. But this Attic form is displaced in the later 
Kocn} (New Testament and papyri) by roMrav (compare o-av in plural 
of secondary tense). Thus also o-dwv became aOiocrav, It remains 
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to speak of 0€s, h, ^y <rx^s which seem kin to the unaugmented 
aorist indicative (injunctive like Xvft^Tc). In the modem Greek 
the first and third persons are expressed by & (a<^c9) and the 
subjunctive much like the English "let" and the infini- 
tive. In the New Testament we already see a<^s €K)8aA.<o (Luke 
6:42). In the use of <l>dyoi (Mark 11:14) the optative clearly ap- 
proaches the imperative. There is, of course, no future impera- 
tive, for all imperatives are future in idea. The perfect is some- 
times used in Greek as ir€<f>iikWTo (Mark 4:39) as in the earlier San- 
skrit. But it is not used in the modern Greek. In Lu. 12:35 we 
find coToxrav Trepi^<a<Tfi€i/ai. Forms like di/ajSd (Rev. 4:1) merely use 
the stem. "Htw (^iano) appears in the New Testament and the 
papyri (possibly Doric) as in 1 Cor. 16:22. Sometimes the imper- 
ative form is used with either number and is practically interjec- 
tional as aye (Jas. 4:13) as in the older Greek. Compare ayer<o in 
Greek and agito in Latin. The periphrastic imperative occurs also 
as in t(r$i tuvoQiv (Matt. 5:25). Cf. ytVco^c Ircpofvyowrcs (2 Cor. 
6:14). Note two persons in Mk. 14:42. 
5. The voices. 

(a) The active. It is probable, though by no means certain, 
that the active is the original voice. The personal endings of 
the active are evidently kin to the pronouns. Compare /u and 
fi€v (ftcs) with the oblique forms of cyw, at and tc with <n;, rt and vn 
(vo-t) with the demonstrative to? (os). In a wonderful way these 
pronominal suffixes express person, number, and voice. The sec- 
ondary endings differ from the primary in being shorter and in 
having a few special forms like aav and in the fact that v re- 
places ft (fu). There is in Greek a certain tendency towards abbre- 
viation of these suffixes. So fu continually drops off, <n in full 
form appears only in ict-m and n only in €o--rt. We have the same 
situation in the English verbal suffixes, retaining them only in the 
second and third person singular. 

(b) The middle. The middle is the only other voice that ap- 
pears in the Sanskrit where every active ending has a correspond- 
ing middle. However, not all verbs have both voices, some having 
only the active, some only the middle, and some tenses using only 
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one voice. In Homer the middle is more common (Monro, Homeric 
Grammar^ p. 7) than in any other period of the Greek language. 
In the modem Greek it is well nigh displaced by the passive, and 
the distinctively passive forms (aorist) are used, though the ver- 
nacular uses aorist middle imperative Xwov rather than Xvft/Tt. In 
the New Testament the middle is disappearing before the passive. 
In Latin the passive has wholly supplanted the middle though 
some verbs retain a middle sense. It is supposed by some (Don- 
aldson, New CrcUylvs,) that the middle endings are formed by doub- 
ling the suffix for the active. So then fuu, is from /xo/u, the second 
fi having dropped out. This is in entire accord with the idea of the 
middle voice, though it is wholly conjectural. Still it is just as 
possible (Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 152) that the active rtOrjfu, may 
be a weakening of /uu to /u in nOefiat with a corresponding length- 
ening of c to 17 (cf. rCdtfuv in plural). Some middle forms occur, 
however, in the later Greek that are not common in the older Greek 
like TQii-qv (Matt. 25:35). In the modern Greek ct/u is always mid- 
dle save in the form civc {Am), etc., which takes the place of l<rrC 
(JvrC). The contraction in the second person singular of the in- 
dicative of ccroi into €1 is rare in the later Greek. It is usually 17. 
So even with o^frg (Matt. 27:4), though uncontracted forms like 
^Swoom (Luke 16:25) occur. So also ^ycooi, irUmu, (Luke 17:8). 
But jSovXct is found in Luke 22:42. 

(c) The 'passive. In the Sanskrit, as in the Coptic, there is no 
passive voice. However the Sanskrit shows the beginning of a 
passive formation. In the present tense verbs of the ya class form 
a virtual passive by accenting it as ya\ Such verbs use the middle 
endings and are conjugated. in the same way except the accent. 
But in the Greek more progress has been made. Two tenses in the 
Greek have distinctive passive conjugation, the aorist and the 
future. But here again the aorist passive uses the active endings 
and the future passive the middle endings. The Greek passive 
then has no endings of its own. In most tenses it merely borrows 
the entire middle inflection, while in the two tenses above it draws 
on the active and middle both. The so-called second aorist pas- 
give like l-araX-ri-v is really the second aorist active (root aorist) 
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like l-)8l^v, l-<^v. And the special suffix Oe (Otj) which the passive 
uses for the first aorist stem is sometimes used as an active form 
(Giles, Omvparalive Philology ^ p. 411). The future passive is 
merely the addition of <r Vt to ft;. But even here some future mid- 
dle forms like d8iiciy<ro/iai are used in a passive sense just as in the 
other middle forms. Clearly then the passive is later in origin 
than both active and middle and is built out of both of them 
though it never did have a complete set of distinctive endings. In 
the Latin the passive early displaced the middle, but in the Greek 
the process was much more slow. In the New Testament the pas- 
sive has greatly increased in use. New passive forms appear like 
lycnyA/v (Matt. 6:10) not conunon in the earlier Greek. So l^^vqv 
in Luke 8:6, ^^rp^ (Luke 8:20), &€Tayi;v (Gal. 3:19). The future 
passive is also common d^SKOifirfinifToiuOa^l Cor. 15:51), and the 
second future passive as oXAayi^o-oficfti (jMd). For all three voices 
of ycyoMTxo) see 1 Cor. 13:12. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PEINCIPAL PABTS OF SOME IMPORTANT VERBS. 

The perfectly regular verbs like Xwo, <^cX€a), <^a>Tt^(o, etc., call for 
no comment. The rare verbs are not given with fulness. All that 
is here attempted is a summary of the most important verbs in the 
New Testament that haye anything specially noteworthy about any 
of the tenses. It will be a handy list for the student. Only the 
forms that occur in the N. T. are given. Few things are more 
essential in Greek than a ready knowledge of the verb. 

"AyycAAo) (comp. dr-, aTr-, &-, €^-, iir-, w/oo-cir-, icar-, irpo-Kar-^ wap-)^ 

^yycXXov, dyycXo), ^yyciAa, 'if/yeKfjuu, "qyyiXrfV, 
Ayo) (comp. dv-, iir-av-y dir-, (rw-aw-, &-, cto"-, wa/o-CMT-, c^-, ctt-, #car-, 

fur-y Trap- J ircpt-, w/oo-, vptxr-j aw-, €7rt-<rvv-, vtt-), ^yov, d^o>, 

^yayov and ^^a, ^X^V? axOija-o/uu, 
Aivco) (comp. €7r-, irap'^j -if vow, -oivctro). -jyvccra. 
Aipiia (comp. dv-, d^-, &-, ^^-, Ka^-, 'Jrcpt-, Trpo-) , -cA.a» and alpTJaofJuoLi, 

-ctXov and ciAa, ypWrfV, 
Alpfi) (comp. dir-, €^-, €7r-, /u.€T-, (TW-, vttc/o-), d^w, ^pa, ^/oKa, ^p/uu, 

T^pOrjv, opOrjiTOfuxi, Imper. apov and inf. apax. 
*Akowo (comp. &-, cto--, €ir-, wa/o-, ^/oo-, vtt-), ^ovov, aKovdm and 

axo-ua-ofjuuj ^icovo-a, ajcrJKoa, ^Kovcr&qv, 
*AXXaxTa'(a (comp. dir-, &-,. icar-, dTTO-Kar-, ftCT-, <rw-), dXXd^o), ^AAo^, 

-ijXXayfiai, -lyXXdyi^v, dAAayiJcrofuw. • 
'Apapravd) (Trpo-), dpjapTi^aa)^ ^fmprov and ^frnprrjaaj rnxAprrfca. 
'Ava-^atV(o (only in comp. , dva-, Trpoc-ava-, (rw-ava-, aTTo-, Sia-, Ik-, 

€/A-, Kara-, fiera-j irapa-y tt/oo-, cv/a-), -€)8(UV0V, -jSiyco/iai, -i^qVy 

-pip-qKa, Short forms dvd/8a, dm/Sarc in imper. 
•Av-aAuTKO) (only in comp., dv-, 7rp<xr-av-, Kar-av-), Other forms from 

dvoXoco, dvoXcoo-d), 17^0X0x7-0 and dvdXoxra, dvqXioOrjv, 
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*Av-otya) (only in Comp., dv-, 84-av-J, dvotija), avii^a^ rfvotia^ and 
rp^ii^a^ aviifya^ ovti^yLfvo^ and iJvccjry^cW, rivolyrp^^ avotyT^aofijai, 
dy€if)(0rjVy rjvoi)(Orjv, and ^vti^^Orp^j aivoixOTi(ro/uu. 

*AiravTaio (only in comp. , dTr-, crw) , -dvn}o-o>, -i^vrrjaa, 

*AiroKT€tv<o (only in comp.), dTrocrcvci), airGcruva, diracravOrfv. PreS. 
inf. also airoKrewta-Oai, 

*Av6XXviu and diro\A.vo) (only in comp., dir-, <rw-a7r-), diroXco-o) and 
dsroAct), dTTcuAccra, dirokfoXik ; midd. aTroAAvfuu, diroiAAv/ii/v, diroX- 
ov/ioi, dircuAofii/v. 

*Av'<i>0€<t) (only comp., d^r-, c^-), -wra, 'wraiMjv, 
*A/9e(7K(o, ^/Qco-Kov, dpifriiiy Tjpcau, 

'A/MC€<0 (CTT-), ^/Mcco-a, dpK€(T$rj(TOfmi, 

ApviofML (dir-), dpvii<ro/uUj "rfpvrja-dfxrp/y ijpvrffUUj 'apvqOrjfTOfuiL, 
'Apiraiio (&-, (Tw-), dpircuro), ^pmura, iJ/OTrdyiyv, riptraxTdrfV^ dpvayi^Ofuu, 
*Ap)(<o (ev-, 7rpo-ci/-, Trpo-vir-)^ ^PX^y dp^ofuu^ "^p^dfxrp/, 
Avidif<a ((Tw-, V7r«p-), i/v^avoi/, av^o-o), rfvirfo-a, "qv^Orfv, 
*A<l>-iKV€Ofmi (only comp., d^-, &-, ^^-), d<^Mcofii;v. 
Batvo), see SofaPoLVta, 
BdXXo) (d/A^t-, dm-, dvri-, dtro-, &a-, Ik-, I/a-, wap-cfi-, ctti-, Kara-, fieiia-, 

mxpa-, wcpi-, wpo-, cru/*-, wcp-, wro-), j3a\(o, cjSoXov and once 

I^SoAa, 'cfiaXofirfV, fiifiXrjKa, -)8cjSXi}#cav, ^i^Xrjfmi, c/ScjSXi/fii/K, 

cjSXiyftyv, pXrj/O-qo'opax, 
Bo^rrtlfa), ipdirrt^Wj iliaimiofirp^j /SdimW, €)8d7rrtora, (^-adfjLrp^) ^ j3c^ir« 

Tur/uUy iliavTia-Orp/y fiairrurOijaofmL, 

BXairro), pX/&iffiay ipXwpa, 

BXciro) (dwi-, diro-, Sea-, l/x-, liri-, wept-, w/00-), l)8X«rov, fiXalfiOy 

i^XoJM. 
Baw\o/ttu, ipwX6tJL^^ IpovXrie^. Note jSovXa (Lu. 22:42). 

rofKCtf, iyd/MyVj irfqpa and iydfiijau, ycydfiiyKa, lyapJiOrjv^ TafJLUTK<a only 

in present 
rcXdo) (xaTtt-), -cycXoiv, yeXdo-o). 
r&«yiiu (diro-y Sea-, Itti-, wapa-^ av/jL-wapa-, vpa-^f yein^crofuu, lyei^ofii/v, 

and lycinjfli^v, yeyom, lycyovav, ycyfvrjfuu. Never yiyvopm as 

in Attic. 
4 
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TivioaKtii (ova-, Sua-, CTrt-, Kara-, vpo-^y lyCvwTKOv^ yvoKrofuit, tyvioVj 
lyvoNca, cyvoMcav, lyva)or/u,ai, iyvioaOrp/j yvoxrftyo'o/u.at. Subj. yv<5 
and ywH, imper. yvtlift, inf. yvwvai, part, yvovs. Never yty- 

VCOOXO). 

TpdifHo (diro-, ly-, ^m-, Kara-, ir/oo-), ly/5a<^v, y/oow^o>, cy/oo^a, yeypa^, 

-^eYpa/JLfjjcUj -cycypofi/u.i/v, iypd<l>7jv. 
^eucifvfu and Scocnxtf (dw-, dTro-, €v-, cirt-, vtto-), Sctifw, IScc^a, cSctx- 

Aco/iai (ir/WKr-), cScofiiyv, iSenOrjv. In Lu. 8:38 W H read €8c4TO. 

Impersonal 8ct and I8ct. 
^ipio, USeipa, Sapi^crofuu. 
Ac^o/iai (dwa-^ diro-, 8«a-, ctcr-, lie-, dir-oc-, cv-, €7rt-, wapa-, irpoa-y vtto-), 

iSe^Ofirp/j iSt^d/JLrp^, ScScyfuu, -c8c^^i;v. 
Aco) (Kara-, vepL-^ aw-j viro-), Siyo-w, ISi/o-a, -f^rrf(Tap.rfv^ ScScKa, ScS^uot^. 

J^uiKov€io (only thus), 8m/kovow, Sca/con/o-co, ^irjKovrjaaj BirycovT^Oriv, 

AtScD/u and occasionally &8o<o (dva-, diro-, drr-aTro-, &a-, €#c-, ciri-, 
ficra-, irapa-j irpa-) , cStSow, SoKroi, l8cMca and sometimes ISoKTtt, 
ScSoMca, 8€8<o#cav and cScSoNcav, 8e3ofuu, IhoOrjVj SoOT^OfUu, 2 
aorist ind. plural cSwKa/uv, sub]. &o, Sot, and Swi;, opt. &^ 
in Eph. 1:17 (WH text) instead of Sotiy. Imperf. ind. 
midd. occasionally cStScro and 2 aor. ind. midd. sometimes 
cScTo. 

Att/rdo), Sti/n^cra), cSti/ri^oia. In Jo. 7:37 8i^a. 

AtuMCO) (€K-, Kara-), &q>^o), eSuo^a, SeSicoy/ioi, &iia\0'i^(rofjuu, 

AoKco) (cv-, (TW-cv-), €8oKOvi/, ISo^a, cvSoKi^ou, i^vSoici^a. 

AiWfiat, iSwdfirjv and ^8wd/jtiyv, Swi/o-Ofuu, ^Svn/tfi^ and i^Suvd/ii/v. 
Both SiWroi and ^wiy. 

Avo) and ^wco (ck-, dw-cK-, in midd., oc, €ir-€v-, wap-ao--, w-), l^w 
and l^ixm (^-eSva-dfxrp^^ , ^cSvqv, 

*Edo) (w/Mxr-), acov, cdtro), €ia<m. 

'Eyytifo) (irpoo--), ^yyt^w, €yyto-<o, §yyto-a, ^yyiKa. 

"Eyci/oo) (^i-, cf-, Itr-, <rw-), ^y^p<^) ^^t/ao, iyi^epfuiij r^yipdrfv^ iyepOrj" 
aofuu. 

EISov, see 6/odo). 
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EtSo) is obsolete in present, but perfect is common. 018a (in both 
numbers, icroo-tv once in Acts 26:4 and Tore), subj. ctSw, opt 
absent, imper. tore (Jas. 1:19), inf. ccScku, part. ctScfc. 

*Eda> is obsolete, but eltoOa and eltaOav occur. 

EiKO) (viro-), clfa. 

TSocica is from obsolete present cue©. 

Et/u (e[w-, &-, irap-, crvfi-wdp', o-w-), ^v and ^/Jtiyv, Ha-ofuu. *Eotcd and 

Eljftt (only comp., air-, ao--, 1^-, Iw-, OW-), -jfav. Present always in 
future sense. 

*Blira> obsolete present. EIttov (^avr-^ avj tt/oo-) and cTra, c/aoi, upryca^ 
dprJKUVj etfyq/uUy ippiOrjv and ippijOrfV (Attic). Both etpiJKaa-w 
and uprjKaVy elirov and cittc, ciTTfov and cTra?, cfwcs and ehms, 
but only ctTraro), ctraTC, ciTraroKmv. 

*E#c-TctW (only comp., ^ic-, ctt-cic-, wrc/a-CK-), -crcivov, -row, 
-erciva. 

*EJK-T/3€jrco (only comp., €#c-, cv-, cTrt-), -cr/ocTTOfiip, 'crpofMij 'erpairqVy 
iTpairfjO'Ofwx, 

*Eic-;(€a> and «c-xw(v)a> (onlycomp., cic-, cTrt-, ovy-, VTTC/a-CK-), -cj(vitov, 
-;(€(»), -€^€a, -#c€^/wu, -exydrp^j ')(y6Yi(Toiwx, Uncontracted forms 

iK)(€€T€ and €^C^€€V. 

jBAawo) (aTT-, (Tw-), rjXawofJirp^j -lyAacra, cXi/AoKa. 

*EA.eyx<«> («!-, Sta-icar-), -lyXcyxo/u-iyi/, eXey^oi, ^Xcy^a (^-dfArjv). 

*EA,7rt{co (aTT-, vpo-), t^Xtti^ov, iXintOj ^A,7rt<ra, ^XTTUca. 

*Ev-rcXXofuu (only comp. and midd.), -reXoO/iat, -eroXafHTv, -tctoX- 

/MU. 

*EpydiofUU ('caT-, irc/ai-, irpoar-'), elpyaiofirjv (some MSS) and ^pya- 

^o|bii7V (so W H), '^pyaadfirfv, etpyourfuu (passive). 
'^pXOfjuu (dv-, iir-av-j dw-, St-, cicr-, lir-cto--, Trap-ctcr-, trw-cto"-, €^-, St-cf-, 

€7r-, #car-, ira/o-, dvr-Tra/o-, wept-, Trpo-, rrpwr-j (rw-), VPX^f^V^y 

cXeixropot, ^X^ov and ^Xfc, cXiyXvtfa. 
*Epa>raQ> (8t-, €ir-), ^pwTwv and ^p<0TOWj ipiiyn^(rio^ "^pwrria-a, 
*E<rfto) and itrOm ('«it-, (tw-), ^cr^tov, <l>dyo/uUy Hifxiyov, 
EvayycXt^o) (Trpo-), cvi/yycXt^ofiiyv, cvT/yycXicra (^-(rdfAviv) , €vrjyyiXjufriuu^ 

evrjyy^o-Oifv, 
Ev8oK€Q>. See SofcecD* 
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EvKOi/jco), cvKoipow (also i/vK-), evKoifnyra, 

EvXjoy€<o goes regularly with cv (not rjv) in most MSS. 

EvpuTKO) (ay-), fvpKTKov and lyvp-, evpi^vi, Apov {eipapjevy etc.), and 

cvpi^ou (some MSS.)> ^pyi^y tvpfOrp^y €vp€0i^opai. 
Enrxpfuu (tr/WKT-), rfixo/irju, cvfofii/v. 
*E;(CD (<Sv-, ir/wxr-ov-, drr-, dir-, ^-, iir-, Kar-^ M^'y »«/)-, w^-, irpo-y 

irpoa-'j (TW'y virep'y vtto-), cI;(w (uxpLfuy^ etc.), «{«, ^<'X**''> 

l[(rxqKa, Et;(o<rav as well as cT^av and cT^w. 
ZacD (oKi-, <'^)7 ^£<^^7 {[iTo-ci) (-i/cro/iiu), l£i}(7a. Ind. {^s, inf. {Qv. 
Ztawvfu and ictfvnw (db^-, ^la-, w^-, wo-), i^iivyvWy {ctfcrco, iiuxrdfitfyy 

-tf^wrpai, 

"Hko) (dK-), ^w, ^o>, ^a, ^/ca (some MSS. in Mk. 8:3). Some MSS. 

Tjicacriv instead of ^ovcriv. 
0a9rro> (<rw-), iOojiffa^ Ird^riv, 
®avfiai<a (^fc-), iOavfiaioyj davpuaxruiy iOavfiMra^ IdavpMrSrp^^ 9avfuur$ii» 

<ropAU, 
©cXo) (not WcXo)), ^Mw, flcX^o-o), ^cXiycm. 
€kyyav(o, iOiyov, 

0Axj8<o (ehro-, <rw-), edXifiov, riOXi/xfiai, 
^yqiTKio (airo-, crw^atro-), -^avoO/xou, -cSavov, T€$vrjKa» Both reOvayai 

and Tcft^iccvoi, but only Tcft^ois. 
*lXaxrKo/iaiy IXoo-ft^ri (Lu. 18:13). 
^arrjiu, iotovo), torao), (dv-, cir-ov-, €^-av-, d^-, &-, ^, tf-, ^ir- 

(iirifTTOfjim) y €^-, xar-c^-, (rw-c^-, Kafl-, oKri-icafl-, dvo-KoB*^ 

pjfO-y TTOf)-, wcpi-, W/90-, <rviA-), o-nTO-ctf (-lyo-o/wu) , iarqVj l<m/cm, 

loTTKa (intr.) and «rraKa (tr.), et(t)(m}icetv, icrdSrp^j oraBij' 

aofjuu. Both loTok and lon/Kok, but always lordrat. 
, KoAupctf (&a-, ^K-), 'QidBapOLj KocajQappjcu, 
Ka$apti<o (8ca-), KaOcLpWj itcaddpuraj K€Ka0dpurfi£Uy iKaOapUrOffVy iKodt" 

ptaOri (Matt. 8:3). 
KaJdrjfuu (oiry-), xatfe^o/ioi (tto/ki-), KoBC^ia (dm-, ^«t-, frapa-, v^-, truy-); 

iKadrj/irp^, KaOi^opai, KaSov {KoBnyro); hoadfiofLtp^^ KodCcia (uro- 

fuu), iKaJBura^ iKaOurdfJuqyy KOcaSuca, 
Koto) (Ik-, Kara-), Kaixro), -ocaixm, KCKav/tat, -€Kdi;v, -acavOijVy -Kaiy- 

<ro/iuu, Kav$7j(ropM, In 1 Cor. 13:3 some MSS. have KavftJ- 

crcDfiai. 
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KoXoD (dvTi-, ^, CIO"- (-/uu) , im-y ftcra-, irapa-y <rw-iropa-, '"'po-y wpocr-, 
crvy-), hcaXoWy icoXco-o), l#c<£X€0'a, icecXi;Ka, KOcXrjfMoiy hfXyfiriVy kXtj- 

Kd^VQ), IbcafJUJVy kAc/mjko, 

K.€p6ywiu (ovy-) and KtpawwOy hctpatraj Kocipaxrfjuu, 

K^&uW, K€fAi<r(a, iK€pSvi(m (K€pSdy<a some MSS. in 1 Cor. 9:21), 

iccpSiT^iTO-ofuu. 
KAouD, ScAocov, xAaixro), licAaixm. 
E[Aao> (^K-, Kara-), JicAiMra, iicXacrOrp^, 

KXeici) (diro-, lie-, icara-, <nry-), kX€£7(o, licXeura, iccicXcut/iiu, hcXeurOrfv, 
"KXivia (dwi-, lie-, Kara-, wpoo*-), icAiyw, icXmi, icocXiica, IkXIOijv, 
^o/uiia (^K-, <rvy-), KO/u<rofjL(u BXld KOfuovfuUy iKO/jmrdfxrp^, 
KoiTTO) (dva-, Ik-, Iv-, Kara-, vpa-y wpoa-^y Scoirrov, KwlfOfuUj 'iKojfOy 

iKOilfdfJLrp^, 
'Kpai^ (<im-), hcpaipVy icpdi<Oy Ibcpaia and iKoc/oaja, Kocpaya. Some 

MSS. Kocpaio/uu, 
'KpifjMfiM, (Ix-), Kp€fmvyvti>j xpc/Ao^o), and xpc/AocD, l^-cicp4icro(Lu. 19:48), 

iKpifuuraj iKpepaxrOTjv, 
KptvcD (dva-, dTTO-, oKT-atro-, Sta-, Iv-, l»i-, Kara-, <rvK-,viro-, <rw-viro-), 

hcpLVopLrp/y KpivCiy iKpiva, Kocpuca, KocpucaVy icck/m/uu, iKpiOrp^^ 

Kpi$T^OpXll, 

K/ovarro) (diro-, Iv-, ^^-), hcpx^a^ KGcpvp^iaL^ hcpvprfv. 
KvA/q> (dva-, dwo-, wpoo''), icvXto-o), -ocvAxo-a, -iccicvAMr/Luu. 

Aappav<o (aya-, dm-, crw-om-, diro-, iiri-, Kara-, /xcra-, vapa-j trxv 
vapa-y irpo-j vpocr-y crvi^-, <rw-ir€pt-, viro), iXap^avov^ X-qpfpopxa^ 
iKaPov {piafiart 1 Jo. 2:27), i\ap6p.rp^. Adfie, not \a^€. 
ETXtt^Acs in Rev. 11:17. 

AavOaa^ia (ck-, ctti-), 2\a0ov, iXafi6p,rp^, 'Xtkriapjax, 

Acyo) (drri-, Itti-, Kara-, ira^-, ir/)o-) to say, only pres. and imperf. 
in N. T. Some MSS. ^Xcyav in Jo. 11:56. Cf. c&w. 

Aeyo) to collect (only COmp. Sea-, Ik-, (TvX-), -cXcyo/u-iyv, -Xefw, -eXc^a 

(-afw;v), -Xc\.ey/iai, -€X^(ft;v. 
AeiVo) (dwo-, 8ca-, ck-, ctti-, Kara-, Iv-Kara-, ?r^-, wro-), IXatrov, -Xcu^o), 

iXtiroi', -XeXcififuu, - tXjdffiBrp^, 
MavOdvia (Kara-), IpjoBov^ pjepAdryca, 
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Me\<tf, only ficXct impersonal. *Ein.-/jL€\ofmi, and ^7rt-/u,cA.€o/juit, -/AcXif 
(ro/uUy -tiifXrjOrp^, Mera-fjJXjOfUU, -efieXo/irjv, -€fi€\'q$rp^j -fjueXxOi^' 

Me\A<i>, ^/xcAAov and yfuXXovy /i€XXrj<r<o, 

Mcv<o (dw.-, &a-, iv'j Itrt-, Kara-, Trapa-, crw-Tra/oa-, irtpi-^ irpoa-j viro-), 

^Lici/Q>, ifJLUvaj 'fie/ieyrfKaj fUfieirqKUV, 
Mlywfu and fuiryo> ((rw-awa-), ^/u^a, /xc/uyfuu. 
Mi/u.vi/o'KO) (dwx-, ^TT-ava-, vtto-), fiviyo"(o, fji€fjLvrf/uu, liwrjirOrjiv^ fjanij<r$ij~ 

<ro/Jbcu, 
OiKoSofteo) (di^, Itr-, <rviA-)j <^oSofU>w, ot/coSofn/o-o), i^KoSofirfOU (also 

otKoS-), ifKoSofirffWiy i^KC&oiirjixrp^^ (^KoSofi-qOrp^, 6iKo^fj,rj0T]a-o/mL 
*Opauo (d<^, xa^-, ir/)0-), cw/ocov (some MSS. in Jo. 6:2), -^pdfMJp 

(-op(Dfii;v), o\l/o/uu, ^aiMfV (Lu. 13:28), i<opaKa and lopoKOj 

ifapoKuvy &<I}6t^j o^^Oria'oiMx, E28ov (etSa, uSofjuev^ is from ob- 
solete stem tS (Latin video). Subj. t&o, imper. t8c (notlSOy 
inf. tSav, part. t8<ov. 

Ilat^a) (^-), -einu^ov, ^atjoi, -CTWu^a, -cirat;(^i7i/, -v€U)(0T](ro/uu, 

na<r;(<i) (w/ao-, <rufi')y HiraOov, iriirovOa, 

IlavQ) is regular save dvaimiyo-ofuu. 

ncitfo) (dwx-), hruOov^ wctVo), iTrciou, irciroi^a, iveiroiOav, Triveur/uu^ 
iv€L<r$rjVj vtixrOi^aofjuu. 

Ilavdo), TTCivcuro), iveivaaa. Inf. wavav. 

IXcpt-T^AVQ) (only COmp.), -ertfiovy -^erfirffuUy -erfjui^&qv, - 

n)f/ia;/u (ir/WKT-), Hirrjia. 

Ilid^o) and TTict^o (vtto-), ivvcuraj treirtco'/iai, iviMrOrp^. 

HifxtrXrf/u (^ft-) and i/JL-irLfivXaMj IttXi^ou, iTrkrjfrOrjv, 

HlfJLVpTJfU and TrifAVpOM (€/!A-), -cjT/oi/cra. 

IliVa) (#caTa-, <rw-), iirivWj Tribfuu, eirvoVy irewiOKa, Both wctv (MSS. 

even irtv) and irictv, but only wtc. Cf. mccroi. 
IltTr/odo-KCD, imirpaaKov, ircir/wica, varpafuu^ IvpaBrjv. 
Hmtto) (dva-, dvTt-, dTTO-, cic-, €v-, CTrt-, Kara-, irapa-^ irepi-j vpoo"', on;/*-), 

hriirroVy rr€(Tov/ua, hr&Tov and iTTCcra, ircTrTCttKa. Cf. irorrojKcs 

(Rev. 2:5) and Tr^rrco/cav (Rev. 18:3). 

IIAcco (dwo-, &a-, ^ic-, Kara-, Trapa-, viro-), -cirXcw, -cirXcvau. 
nXiJcro-o) (oc-, CTTt-), -eTrXrja-aofjuqVj -cirXi/fa, iirXi^yrjv (-cirXayip'), 

IIVCU) (CK-, €V-, UTTO-), ^TTVClKTa. 
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Hviyia (^diro-j ciri-, avfi-^^ iirviyoVy CTrvi^a, -cirvtyrjv, 

npcurcrci), itpaim^ hrpaiay 7rcir/oa;(a, ireir/oay/uu. 

Ilvi^avofuu, iirw&avofirp^y iirvOofi'qv. 

Tayrtitw, ipavrtaa (some MSS. ippaarr-) ptpavritrfmi (some MSS. 

ipp). 
"Pew (irapa-), pcvcro), -^pwp/, 

"PiVro) (airo-, ^ttc-) and /Swrreo), ^/Di^a (and ipp-\ €ppip./uu (and ^-). 
ifih^wpx and apeinroiOy cr^ScvFVfuu, a-pia-itij lo-)Sc(ra, cr)Sc(r0i/o'Ofuu. 
'Srjpmvia^ iai^paivoVj iai^pava, 
Siroo) (dm-, dwo-, Swt-, ^irt-, ir</H-), '^ajnofirp^y (nrfluro), ioTrcurdpnjyj 

-ecnrdicrOrpr, 
Sirctpci) (8(a-, ^^t-), c(nrapa, {(rwappai, itnrdprp^. 
2re\A.ci> (diro-, ii-awo-j <rw-airo-, 8ta-, iirt-, xara-, <rvi^- or <rv-, wro-), 

-coreWofti^v, orrcXci), -corciXa (j-ap.rpi) , -«rTaAKa, 'icrrakpxuy -coroA.- 

lyv. Cf. dirwrroXKav in Acts 16:36. 
2ri;#cci> (cf. mod. Gk. OToco)) pres. from ItmyKa (cf. yprjyopim from 

lyprfyopa)^ imperf. €<mjKov in Jo. 8:44 and Rev. 12:4 ace. to 

WH. 

2ti7/ba'Jw (^irt-), (n"qpLiia and a-Trfpia-io in SOme MSS. (cf. OTtjpiia in 
LXX), ian^piia and iarypuraj ^onypiy/Aot, iarrjpCx^irp^, 

^Tp€<l>ii> (dva-, diro-, Sea-, oc-, ^irt-, xara-, ftcra-, (tvk- or cv-, wro-), 
-oTf)€^o), IfTTpopay -€OT/oa/u/iat, l<TTpaslniv, 

'SiTpiawwo and crrpiawvpjL (xara-, vtto-), cot/bcuvkuov, lorpoKra, corpaifuu, 

Sv-j€vyn;fit (only COmp.), (Twefcvfa. 

Sw-T€ftv<tf (only eomp.), (rwrcrfiiyftcvos in some MSS. (Rom. 

9:28). 
2<^a{(o (Kara-), affxii^it}, tirffxtiay ta-tftaypjoXy i<r<l>ayrjv, 
2<i>{a> (8(a-, CK-), ia'(i}^6p,rp^j cr<i)(r(i), ItroKra, (rcaoNca, o-eo-axrfiai, eaco^i/v, 

(ra)^(ro/Aai. 
Tfluro-o) (di«i-, dvTt-, dTro-, Swt-, lirt-Sta-, CTrt-, wpo-, irpoc-y (tuv-, vjto-), 

Iro^a (jap.rjjv)y T€Ta;(a, riraypajLy -crayiyv, -tToxOrjv, 
TcXcci) (dTTO-, 8ta-, €K-, CTTi-, (Tuv-), TcXttTU), ^TcXcaa, TCTcXcKa, rercXecr/tuu, 

IrtKiaOrp^y rtK€<rdri<Topj(u, 
TucTO), r^opjoiy lr€KOVy €T€)(9rjv, 
T/DC^Q) (dva-, ^K-, ^-), tdpopay -tOptilfoprp^y riOpappxUy -trpdifyqv. 
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Tp€;(a) (cio"-, Kara-, Trcpi-, ^f)0-, irpoa-y crw-^ €7rt-(rw-, wro-), €Tp€)(pv, 

18/oa/iov. 
Tvyxavia (cv-, vttc/b-cv-, ciri-, trapa-y <rvi^-), €rv\oVy rirvya and T€T€V)(a 

(or even rcrvxiy/ca in MSS. in Heb.8:6). 
TvTTTO) has only i)resent stem in N. T. See Trarao-o-w and irXiyyvu/u. 

^€p(i} (dva-, diro-, Sta-, cio"-, oc-, cirt-, Kara-, irapa-j ircpt-, wpo-, irpwr-^ 

<ruv-, WTO-) , c^cpov (-Ofti^v) , 060-a>, -iJvcyKOV and ^vcyxa, ^v€)(Orp^, 
^cvyco (diro-, Sia-, ^k-, Kara-), <f>€vioiMiiy -7r€^cvya, c^vyw. 
^^dvo) (irpo-), c^^oora, iif>6aKa, 

^€Lpiti (3ca-, Kara-), if>$€pSiy €if>6upay -iifiOapiJijajLy i<l>$aprpf, <l>0api^a'0fjuu, 
^oPlopjdi. (^€K'), €<t>oPovp.riv^ €<l}ofii]Orp^^ ^jSi/^i^cofUU. 
^paxTfuOy c^po^a, c^^/odyTyv, <t>payya'Ofuu, 
^wa (€K-, <rvp.'\ €<f>vrjv. 
Xaipa} (cTvy-), tyaxpov^ ^X^V^y xaprjo^opjai (some MSS. X**/^ 1^^ ReV. 

11:10). 
"Xapi^opjiu, xapLO-ofJucUy ixapiJO-dfirjVj Kt^apurpjoXy ixcLpLO-OrjVy ;(api(r^(rofuu. 
Xpajopjai (Kara-), €)(pii)p.rjVj €)(prja'dp.r]Vy Ki^ripiu, 
XpT^ (impersonal) only once, Jas. 3:10. 

^v;(a), il/vyya-opoL, 

*Qv€opjaiy ii}vrj<Tdp.rp/y not €irpuip,rp^. 



CHAPTER IX. 
THE FOEMATION OF WORDS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

1. The history of Greek words. The usage of the New Testament 
is in harmony with the history of the language. Each word has 
its own history as truly as each individual man. Take (ncavSaXo^y 
for instance. It occurs first in the Septuagint, a noose, a snare, 
as in Ps. 69:23. It was the trapstick, the trap, then any impedi- 
ment, then a stumbling block, then any person who is an occasion 
of stumbling as in Joshua 23:13. So Peter became a stumbling 
block to Jesus (o-KavSoXov cI I/aov, Matt. 16:23). Christ crucified 
became a <rKavSdXriOpoy, trap-stick. The root o-xavS is seen in the 
Sanskrit skandami, to dart, to leap, and in the Latin scando, de- 
scendo. This is a very simple illustration and is chosen for that 
reason. One does not fully know a Greek word till he knows its 
history. The resultant meaning of a word in any given instance 
will be determined by the etymology, the development, and the 
immediate context. These three things are to be carefully noted 
before a final conclusion can be safely reached. Roots are either 
primitive or denominative. Wherever possible, find the root of a 
Greek word. This is a fascinating subject that can here be merely 
sketched. See Curtius, Greek Etymology (1886). 

2. The kinship of Greek words with each other. There are smaller 
families of Greek words which are all kin to the common stock 
and to each other. Aaicw/u is a good illustration in point. The 
root is &IC and so appears in Sociy. The Sanskrit dic-d-mi means to 
show, to point out, and died is judgment whether of men or gods. 
The root is strengthened in the Greek verb, and Sedcwfii is to 
show, to point out. Atioy is the way pointed out, right or justice. 
A1/C17F is the adverbial accusative and means * 'after the way of" or 
like. Adits is a showing, Say/ia something pointed out, while 
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SiiKttios is a man who seeks to go the right way, a righteous man. 
AcKoioo) is to make righteous and then usually to show or declare 
righteous, while SocatWts is the act of declaring righteous. AiKouco/ia 
is what has been declared righteous whether deed or law, while 
SucauKrwvj is the quality of being righteous whether actual right- 
eousness or attributed righteousness. Aaauios is a righteous method 
or manner, while SucauonTs or Sucoonjs is one who decides right- 
eously. Awcoimy/Biw, finally, is the place where things or persons 
are shown to be righteous. Each of these many words from one 
common root occurs in the New Testament save one (SucotcDnys). 
The difference in meaning lies here not so much in the changes 
due to the lapse of time and new connections, for this word has 
shown itself to be very persistent in its root idea. The change in 
idea is here due chiefly to the difference in the suffixes. One 
cannot thus rightly comprehend the significance of New Testament 
words till he understands the import of the Greek suffixes and pre- 
fixes. The ideas of action, agent, result, instrument, quality, 
place, person, etc., are differentiated in substantives (and adjectives 
to some extent) in this manner. Avrpov, for instance, in Matt. 
20:28 is Xv-w plus -rpov which means the instrument. The offered 
life of Jesus is the means of loosing us from the penalty of our sins. 
So diro-Xv-T/50)-<rts (Rom. 3:24) is the act of loosing us from the pen- 
alty of sin by means of the death of Christ and consequent recon- 
ciliation. We are restored to the favor of God. Here again a great 
theme can be only outlined. See the Greek grammars for the sig- 
nificance of the prefixes and suffixes. 

3. The contrasts in Greek words. Different words are used to ex- 
press varying shade's of the same general idea. With Sucaios, for 
instance, it is profitable to compare koXos, ayaOos, ayios, oo-cos, KoBapo^y 
where goodness is looked upon not so much as right, but as beau- 
tiful, admirable, consecrated, undefiled, purified. Compare vw 
and Kotvos, the one young and not yet old, the other recent and not 
ancient. So rcpas is a wonder or portent, oTffidov a sign or proof^ 
Svrn/us a power or mighty work. Clear perception of such dis- 
tinctions is essential to correct exegesis of the New Testament. We 
see Jesus himself insisting on the use of ayaOos for the idea of abso- 
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lute goodness when he said: OvScls dya^os ct ft^ cTs 6 ^cds (Mark 
10:18). Both dyatfos and Socoios occur together in Luke 23:50. In 
Luke 8:15 mpSCa iyaSri kox koXiJ approaches Socrates' frequent use of 
fhese two adjectives together. Compare our ''the beautiful and 
the good.'' See Trench, Synonyim of the New Testament (1890); 
Heine, Syrumomik des NeutestavterUlicIien Oriechisch (1898). 

4. Oompound words. The Greek is not equal to the German in 
the facility with which it forms compound words, but it is a good 
second. A few striking examples can here be given and special 
attention called to the subject. No part of the compound word is 
meaningless. *AAXoT/Bt-cirt<rKoiro9 (1 Peter 4:15) is a good example, 
for we have cnccwros, ««, oAXorpcos, each with its own history, and 
each contributing to the resultant idea of one who takes the super- 
vision of other men's matters which in no wise concern him. 
Another good illustration is avro-icaTa-K/MTos (Titus 3:11). See also 
wpwrwrO'X'qfMrrrp (Acts 10:34), &irAovs (1 Tim. 5:17), 6<l>$aXfM^ov\taL 
(Eph. 6:6), Xoyofmxui (1 Tim. 6:4) which does not occur in the 
older Greek, fjLov6<l>0aXfwq (Mark 9:47). The New Testament uses 
compound words in harmony with the principles of the ancient 
Greek, though sometimes the meaning is not perfectly clear as in 
the C3-se of iOfXoOfnjaKia (Col. 2:23). Paul is fond of piling up 
words together to express his emotion as vir<p€inr<pto'<rov (Eph. 
3:20). 

5. Idgktjrom other tongues. A number of roots belong to the 
common Indo-germanic stock. Others are found in one or another 
of the kindred languages. Take ^^Ikwiu, again. Besides the San- 
skrit dic-cf-mi the Latin has dic-o, in^ic-o, judex. The Gothic has 
the root in the form teiho a messenger, the German has zeigen to 
show, the English uses indicate, indict, contradict, judge, etc. 
Take {nceirrofmi. The Sanskrit root is spac look, spacas a spy. The 
Zend has cpac look at, spy. In Latin we have specio, con-spicioj 
spec-vluMy spec'to. In the Greek root metathesis has taken place 
and cnpcK has become okcit. Hence <rKarrofitu is to spy out, axatni 
is a watching, o-KOTrid is a watchtower, okcwtos is a spy and then aim 
or goal, (TKi&il/ is owl. In Phil. 3:14 Paul says icarot (TKotrbv Siwk<o. 
See Curtius, Greek Etymology (1886). 
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6. New Testament developments. There are no ' 'Biblical" suffixes 
or terminations. The new words in the New Testament are formed 
in harmony with the Greek idiom Svyfcoivcovoc (Rom. 11:17), for 
instance, is after the analogy of <rivrpo4>o^, 'H/MpSiaros (Matt. 22:16) 
and -xp^xmavii (Acts 11:26) are Latin formations like RoTnanvs, 
Africanus. The proper names in the New Testament are like those 
in current vernacular use at the time often in abbreviated form as 
'AiroAXifts and also *Airoi\X(onos. *Ayea(rfu>s is similar in formation to 
iropao/Aos. There is an increasing number of verbs in -<{w and -tj© 
like ^anTiJft), pavriiia. Compound words are always to be noticed 
carefully and each element in the composition given due signifi- 
cance, as, for example, &imiraprj\0€y in Luke 10:31. The priest 
went along on the opposite side of the road. A number of words 
once held to be Biblical or peculiar to the Septuagint are now 
known to be common in the vernacular icomy as shown by the 
papyri as, for instance, yoyyvfo), vpccr/^vr^oos in the official sense. 
On the whole there is little of a special nature in the formation of 
New Testament words, but much can be learned from the use of 
comparative philological principles. The most astonishing thing 
about the New Testament words is not the number of new forma- 
tions, but the scarcity of such words. There are, we now know, 
only about **50 new formations among the round 5,000 words of 
the New Testament^' (Deissmann, Philology of the Greek Bible) ^ just 
one per cent And this "fifty'* may become "ten" before we are 
done with the papyrL This volume of Deissmann' s is the best 
single handbook of the new knowledge from the papyri and the 
Septuagint. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 



CHAPTER X. 
THE SENTENCE. 

The Sentence itself calls for some comment. In a larger treatise 
much more space would be needed. But here a few words must 
suffice. 

1. The sentence is the expression of an idea and is complex. 
The subject and predicate are essential to the complete expression 
of a sentence, which may be very brief. Indeed one word may 
have both as dw^xa (Mk. 14:41). Indeed the sentence does not 
absolutely require the expression of either subject or predicate. 
Both may be suggested or implied as in the case of o^t (Lu. 1 :60), 
W, mJpic (Jo. 11:27). 

2. The subject may be itself the center of a group of words 
(substantives, adjectives, adyerbs, prepositions, etc.). Cf. Bom. 
7:10 ij cvroX^ ij CIS £cdiJv. 

3. The predicate may also be the center of a group of words as 
Tocovrovs i^ryrd rov^ vpomcwovvras avrov (Jo. 4:28). Subject and 
predicate are thus the two foci of the sentence. 

4. The predicate is either a verb or a substantive, adjective, 
etc., with, a copula (cZ/u, KoXovfuu, etc.) expressed or implied. 
Thus 6 dyp<fe icTTiv 6 K<{a/*o5 (Matt 13:38). C5f. Jo. 4:11; Bom. 
1:7. 

5. Apposition is foimd both with the subject as di^p irpo^ifn^ 
(Lu. 24:19) or the predicate as tv vpoiOfTo 6 tfcos IXaonJ/Biw (Bom. 
3:25). As a rule the verb agrees with the subject in person. The 
first person prevails when two or more are used as lyai koX 6 irar^p 
& l<r/i£€v (Jo. 10:30). 

6. The subject and the predicate agree in number except that 
construction according to sense often prevails over mere grammat- 
ical number as 6 ix^ itrrpioaav (Matt. 21:8). The neuter plural 
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may take a singular (Lu. 4:41) or a plural verb (ibid,). Paul 
sometimes uses the literary plural as in 2 Cor. 10:13. 

7. Substantives and adjectives as a rule agree in gender. Some 
adjectives have no distinctive feminine form as ?x«* t^" oliaviw (Jo. 
6:47). Often gender is according to S'inse as i&vij imcoriafiivoi (Eph. 
4:17 f.). Words vary in gender also. The whole question of 
grammatical gender is unsatisfactory to us modems. 

8. Adjectives, participles, and substantives in apposition agree 
usually in case. But anacoluthon is common in all Greek in this 
matter, especially colloquial Greek or impassioned argument. 
Note Ka$apCioa¥ in Mk. 7:19; v/DCO-jSvr^pocs, licXc^a/Acyovg, y/Mt^ayrc9 
(Acts 15:22 f.). The book of Revelation is full of such anacolu- 
tiia with participles or words in apposition. Sometimes as in 
&WO 6 & (Rev. 1:4) it is intentional anacoluthon. 

9. Sentences are either simple or compound. Compoimd sen- 
tences are either paratactic or hypotactic (co-ordinate or subordi- 
nate) . Co-ordinate sentences may have connectives as is usual (koi^ 
8c, etc.) or not (asyndeton as 1 Cor. 13:7). Even subordinate 
sentences may have asyndeton of the conjunction as Oiku^ dvti^jxv 
(Lu. 9:54). 

10. Syntax deals with the relations of words with each other, 
of clauses with each other, with sentences, and with paragraphs. 
We take up words first 



CHAPTER XL 
SUBSTANTIVE, ADJECTIVE, ADVERB. 

1. The parts of speech are connected with each other more or 
less. It is simply mechanical to think of anything else. Adverbs 
bulk largely in furnishing various parts of speech in the develop- 
ment of language, such as prepositions, conjunctions, particles, 
etc. The higher organization of speech calls for fine distinctions 
which are made possible by new uses of adverbs. Adverbs them- 
selves have various origins as verb, substantive, adjective, pro- 
nouns. As a rule the adverb is the fixed case-form like x«f>*v 
(freely), which also is used as preposition with genitive. In itself 
it is merely the accusative of x^is. But cf. i/ioXoyauftci'ctfs and 
even vowe^cd?. 

2. The elements of speech are probably verb, noun, and pro- 
noun. It is not dear which is the earliest, verb or noun. Perhaps 
now one, now the other arose first. In truth there is little real 
distinction between a verb root and a noun. Compare the modem 
English use of the word *'work." The pronoun is itself of inde- 
pendent origin and has been remarkably persistent in the Indo- 
germanic languages. Compare *'me," for instance, in the various 
tongues. This shows the personal and social side of speech. Book 
language is an afterthought. 

3. The adjective is merely a variation of the substantive, both 
of which are nouns (6v6fmTa). No separate treatment is given 
to the Sanskrit adjective in Whitney's Sanskrit Orammar. 
Most of the Sanskrit adjectives have only one or two endings 
though some have all three genders. Some substantives came to 
be employed in a descriptive sense like brother man, d8cA.<^os ivOpto- 
iro5. Out of this descriptive usage the adjective (iwiOerov) grew. 
The adjective is then strictly an evolution from the substantive and 
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is often itself used substantively as to ayaOov (Rom. 12:9). The sub- 
stantive itself continues also to be employed in a descriptive sense. 
Therefore no hard and fast line of distinction can be drawn be- 
tween substantive and adjective. They are inflected alike and 
often are used alike, though for practical purposes a line of cleav- 
age can be noted. Observe h t<^ *lopSdvy vorafu^ (Matt. 3:6). See 
chapter on Declension of Adjectives for further remarks on this 
line. 

4. The adjective is more developed in Homer than in the San>- 
skrit and the Greek has its own genius in the use of the adjective. 
It uses the adjective where other languages might not. So Scvrc- 
pauH, TJkOofjLfv (Acts 28:13). A distinction is to be observed between 
ir/Moro9 (Rom. 10:19) and ir/worw (Jo. 1:41). Cf. irpcoros in Jo. 
20:4,8. So also /two? (Lu. 24:18) is different from the adverb 
/*Aw (2 Tim. 4:8). Cf. English '^feel bad" and ''feel badly." 

5. The adjective is either predicate or attributive. Take Avapd,- 
fiarov (Heb. 7:24) as an example of the predicate adjective and 
cuwviw (Jo. 6:47) as an example of the attributive adjective. 

6. The adjective is rarely used in the superlative form in the 
N. T. and even then it is usually elative in the sense of ''very" 
as fiiyunu (2 Pet. 1:4). A few examples of the true superlative 
survive as oKpifieardTrjv (Acts 26:5). The comparative is often, as. 
in modem Greek, used like the superlative. So iJXLi<av in 1 Cor. 
13:13. 

7. The adjective is used frequently as an adverb. So voXvy ri 
irpCiTov (Jo. 12:16), TO Xoiv6v, etc. This is^probably the earliest 
and simplest adverb. 

8. Adjectives are frequently used without substantives as mw- 
/waTwcoTs irvcvfrnruca (1 Cor. 2:13), t^ ivwwrrf (Acts 16:11). Some- 
times only the context can decide what is the gender of the adjec- 
tive. So diro Tov vovijpov (Matt 6 :13). 

9. Adjectives may be used with the infinitive as ucavo? jSourraaoA 
(Matt. 3:11), with im as dpKerbv tva ycn^rot (Matt 10:25), with the 
associative-instrumental as ofuxos ih^p^^ (Matt 20:1), with the 
accusative as ipjouov vVbv avdpioirav (Rev. 14:14), with the ablative as 
fui^ojv TOV irarpos (Jo. 8:53), with the dative as Tot dptfrrh avr<J (Jo. 
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8:29), ivox^ '^ Kpiau (Matt. 5:21), with the genitive as trXi^prp 
xdpLTo^ (Jo. 1:14), etc. 

10. Adverbs are either the neuter accusative of an adjective like 
wokv, koXXmv, fAaXtara; the accusative of a substantive like x^^9 
the article with an adjectiye as to tt/bStw, or with a substantive as 
T^v ^x^ (Jo. 8:25) as an adverbial phrase; or the ablative case 
of an adjective like koXws or pronoun as outcos; or some other case 
of noun or pronoun as irdm-rf (instrumental), Iku (locative), etc. 
Cf. Was in Lu. 6:19, and ^kcamjs in Lu. 19:4 as examples of the 
genitive. Space does not permit a full list of adverbs in the N. T. 
Cf. TO Kaff ^fiipav (Lu. 19:47) and rovvavriw (Gal. 2:7). 

11. For the use of adverbs as prepositions see chapter on Prep- 
ositions. The so-called "improper" prepositions like If© are ad- 
verbs as indeed all prepositions are as irept, for instance. 

12. Adverbs may be used with the article and thus as the 
equivalent of substantive (Icos tov vw. Matt. 24:21), or adjective 
(ev T^ vvv Kcupi^, Rom. 3:26). 

13. Many prepositional phrases have an adverbial sense like 
dar^ /Acpovs (2 Cor. 1:14), ci's t^ iravr^kh (Heb. 7:25). 

14. Participles often have an adverbial idea as vpwrOtU ttirey 
(Lu. 19:11). 

15. Adverbs may be compared like dvwTcpov, ftaXtora and com- 
pounded like V7r€p€K!K€pUT<rOV, 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE ABTICLE. 

1. The indefimte article in Greek. The Sanskrit and Latin had 
no article, as the Greek has no indefinite article. Not even in the 
modem Greek has the indefinite article of the Teutonic and Roman 
tongues developed, though occasionally cTs or rU is used with little 
more force than the English a (an). Even in the New Testament 
we see traces of this use of cIs as in Matt. 8:19 where cIs ypofifmrfvi 
is practically equivalent to our *'a." In fact, the English one, 
Scotch ane, French un, German ein is simply the cardinal ''one" 
adapted to this very usage. Children often say: ''That was one 
funny man." So hkewise rU is used where "certain" is rather 
too emphatic in English as vofwco^ res in Luke 10:25. 

2, The origin of the definite article. The Sanskrit and Latin did 
not develop any article at all, and the Greek never developed the 
indefinite usage to any extent Moreover, the Greek was slow in 
creating the definite article, though in Homer we do have the be- 
ginning of the article. The forms o, ij, to are occasionally used in 
HcMuer with the force of "the," chiefly with adjectives, proper 
names, or for contrast It is just in Homer that we see the evolu- 
tion of the article, for this same form o, ij, to is very common here 
as a demonstrative and appears also as a relative. Hence 6 is 
originally a demonstrative that was gradually weakened to the 
article or heightened to the relative. This threefold usage of one 
form is seen in the Ionic, for Herodotus uses the r forms as dem- 
onstrative and relative as well as for the article. And even in the 
Attic 6 is preserved occasionally as demonstrative. So in the poets 
and Plato the demonstrative & appears before relative pronouns 
(cf. Justin Martyr). The modern Greek often has 6 oiroSo? as the 
relative like old English "the which." In the poetical quotation 
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in Acts 17;28 rov yap koI yews ia-fUv we have the demonstrative tow. 
Such uses as 6 Sc are common, when the demonstrative is in con- 
trast with a noun usually in an oblique case. So 6 SI Jirof (Matt 
14:18). So also in the contrasted expressions ol fici^, ol 9i (Acts 
14:4). In Acts 5:41 ol f/Jtv is used absolutely. We even have 6 as 
a relative in the expression 6^ (Rev. 1:4,8) in harmony with 
Homeric usage. The Greek relatiye 3s ^, S which is common in 
Homer and in the later Greek is demonstrative in origin also 
though Giles does not think so. So in John 5:11 we read os Sk 
AtracpiOrf avrocs, and in Rom. 14:2 os ph^ wurreku Compare os ficv, 
OS §€ (Rom. 14:5). The contrasted expressions are found in oblique 
cases as w/xo/, ov Sc (Liike 23:33). This demonstrative in both 
forms is the same word as the Sanskrit demonstrative sa, sS, tad, 
where in the masculine and feminine nominative singular the t has 
been softened to «. So in Greek this s becomes often a rough 
breathing, (j)by (r)^, t<J, and this form then loses the accent 
We see it in the Latin ia-fe, ts-to, is-tudy the Gothic «a, «o, thata^ 
German der, die, das, the Anglo-Saxon «e, seoj thaet, and modem 
English this, that. In the German and the English we have also 
the threefold use of the same form as demonstrative, article, rela- 
tive. In English ''the'* is a weakened form of ''this." But in 
the New Testament as in the earlier Attic 4, ij, r6 is usually the 
article and the demonstrative and relative ideas are generally ex- 
pressed by other words. But the demonstrative use of 6 continues 
in the modern Greek as to ical to, this and that The modem 
Romance languages obtain their articles from the Latin demon- 
stratives iUe, iate. 

3. The meaning of the article. The Greek grammarians call it 
Ti optoTucov ^Opov, The English word article comes from the same 
root as ipdpwy viz., dpapunctoy to join. *Ap is the root form. This 
etymology is not very distinctive for many other words join words 
together. But opttrrucov is more to the purpose, for the article does 
define, limit, point out. It is a pointer, not like the demonstra- 
tive, as far and near, this or that, but it simply points out some- 
thing as the thing in mind. • It is natural, if not good manners, 
for children to point at objects. The article does not tell why a 
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certain thing is pointed out, but it always points at something. 
The Greek article points out in one of three ways (Broadus) : 

(a) Individual objects from other individual objects. 

'I8i>v Sk rohi Sx><xns h^ip-q ds rh ofm (Matt. 6:1). Then the multi- 
tudes in question were those that had come to hear him and the 
mountain is the one right before him in which he had spent the 
whole night in prayer (Lu. 6:12), down which he had just come 
(Lu. 6:17) and up which he now again ascended where he sat 
down. The Greek article is never used when it has no meaning. 
We may not be able to see it in the English idiom, but it had its 
usual force in the Greek. The King James Version does not treat 
the Greek article properly here and in a great many other passages. 
The translators were under the influence of the Latin Vulgate. In 
Luke 4:20 we read koX irrvias to Pipkiov d^oSovs T<f inrrfpiTy cfcadurcK. 
Here the roll is the one that Jesus had just read and the attendant 
is the one who had given it to him. In Luke 18:13 even the 
Revised Version has translated T<f d/iaproDAxp by '*a sinner" and put 
*^the sinner" in the margin. But a large part of the point lies in 
Tw. He seemed to himself to be the great sinner of the world as 
did Paul later (1 Tim. 1:15). In English we also use the article 
to distinguish individuals from other individuals. 

(b) Classes from other classes. Take Matt. 8:20 as an example: 
At dA,(i»r€K€9 ^(tf\cov9 i^ovciv KM TO. Trcrava rot; ovpavov KaraaKrp^iao'eKj & 
Sk vtos Tov avOpiSnrov ovk i\a, ttov t^v kc^oX^v kXivyj, Here dXonrciccs, 
ircrava, dy0p<oirov are all classes that are by the article distinguished 
from other classes. In the case of tov dyOpiovov it is the singular 
that is so used in the collective general sense of man or mankind. 
The singular is also used with the article in the representatiye 
sense as in Luke 10:7 dfto? yap 6 ipydrrjs rov fuoBov avrov. Here 

ipydrrfi is the representative of the whole class of laborers. For 

01 dvOpanroi in the plural as a class see Matt. 12:36. We use the 
article in English sometimes to distinguish a class from a class. 
But even in the Greek the article is not always necessary for this 
purpose, as iTrl wovrjpovs Kal dyaOov^ (Matt. 5:45). 

(c) Qualities from other qualities. The article is not necessary 
with abstract qualities, but is often so used to sharpen the promi- 
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nence of the quality or to describe it as previously mentioned. 
This usage is common in German and French, but is unknown to 
English save as the quality can be treated as an individual matter 
already mentioned. So in German die Weisheit, in French la 
aagessej but in English wisdom. In 1 John 4:18 we have good 
examples of this use of the Greek article. ^6P<k is first without the 
article and then is repeated with the article, while aydwrj as the 
important matter in hand has the article each time. Sometimes 
this article should be retained in English as in Rev. 4:11 t^ 8o^av 
Kttt T^v Tifirjv Kal TYjv Svvafuv meaning the glory and the honor and 
the power which God possesses. In Bom. 13:7 we have an inter- 
esting study in the use of the article. 

4. What the article is used with. The article can point out any- 
thing that needs further definition. The article will, of course, 
have the gender of the substantive with which it is used, though 
any substantive may have the natural, not the grammatical gender 
6 o/iiyv (Rev. 3:14). But see the neuter in Gal. 4;25 where ro 8^ 
"Aya/o purposely treats the feminine name as a neuter word. The 
neuter article is alone used with the infinitive as to 8^ KaOicai (Mk. 
10:40). So the article is used with adjectives with or without sub- 
stantives as 6 iroifirpf 6 xaAos (John 10:11), 6 ayios rov Oeov (Jo.6:69). 
The article is used also with adverbs without a substantive. In 
the New Testament to vvv is very common as in avrb rov vw (Luke 
5:10) and even t^ vw (Acts 27:22). In fact the article can be used 
with any part of speech as the verb in to Sk 'AvcjSiy (Eph. 4:9), a 
clause as in t6 Ei Swy (Mark 9:23), a quotation as in to ov <^v- 
cwrmy ov /Aoixcwras (Matt. 19:18), or a sentence as in to vtos avTots 
wapa&f avTov (Luke 22:4). This use of the article with sentences 
is very common in Luke and is frequent in modern Greek. The 
article occurs often with the participle as with other adjectives 
when a substantive is also used as ry lpxoi»^rQ r^fxifHi, (Acts 21:26) 
and especially where no substantive appears as in Luke 22:27 
where four examples occur, 6 dvoucctficvo? (twice), 6 Sioicovtov (twice). 
The article with the participle is a common practical equivalent to 
a relative clause as in r6i% irtorcvovcriv (John 1:12) and hence has a 
larger signification than a mere adjective since the participle has 
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tense. The article is common with the infinitive as in Mk. 5 :4; 
Matt. 26:2. Often the article is used by itself when the context is 
clear as in ra KatVapos (Mark 12:17), 6 rav Zc^Sa&v (Matt 10:2). 
Cf. Thrrjs (rvtajs (Matt. 21:21). 

5. When the article is not used. The article is not, of course, used 
when the idea is indefinite as in fjuera ywajucoi eXa\a (John 4:27). 
Here the King James Version misses the point by saying '*the 
woman." But a word may be definite without the article, for the 
article is not the only way of making a thing definite. Proper 
names, for instance, are definite in the nature of the case and do 
not require the article to make them so as in vpo? Bapvafiav UavXjoq 
(Acts 15:36). So when a substantive is used with a genitive it 
may be sufficiently definite without the article as in irvXai fBov 
(Matt. 16:18). This usage is not unknown to earlier Greek and 
is in the papyri. The Hebrew construct is like it also. But such 
a word may not be definite as in Oew vtos (Matt 27:54). More- 
over, some words are definite from the nature of the case as & 
vofiov (Rom. 4:14), vvo Kvpiov (Matt. 1:22), oc wcv/mro^ dytov 
(Matt. 1:21), though these terms for the Deity may have the 
article like proper names. So also such words as iJAios (Matt. 13:6), 
y5 (Luke 2:14), e^Xturaa (Luke 21:25), Kocr/«)s (Gal. 6:14), can be 
definite. without the article in English as well as in Greek. See 
1 Cor. 8:4f. for h Koafju^, cv wpav^^ IwX yi}s. Besides, a number of 
words like vopm (Rom. 2:12), ypa<t>ri ( 1 Pet 2:6) are so distinctive 
that they are at times definite without the article. The same is 
true of a number of familiar phrases in English and Greek like at 
home (Jv oiKi^ or oucoi), in town (cv voXa), in church Iv hacXTfa-C^ 
(1 Cor. 14:35), where it is not necessary to say that the article is 
omitted. It is simply not used because the idea is definite enough 
without it. So then the Greek article is not used at all imless the 
word is definite and only then when it is not definite enough to 
suit the speaker or writer. It is not strictly in accord with the 
genius of the Greek language to speak of the '^omission'* of the 
article, but rather of the non-use of it See 1 Cor. 8:22f. for a 
long list of definite words without the article. 
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6. Some special uses of the article, 

(a) The correlation of the article. If a genitive is used with a 
noan and both have the article, each is unmistakably definite. So 
Nathanael said to Jesus (John 1:49) Sv cf 6 vtos rov dcov and like- 
wise Peter (Matt. 16:16). A proper name in such a case does not 
always have the article as fjuerh. rtfv fAtroucta'Cav Ba fivXJSmK (Matt. 1:12). 
But where one of the words is without the article Ji is 
indefinite as in cJ vlos d rov Otdv (Matt 4:3) where Satan assumes 
that Jesus is a son of God. But in a case like dcov vlos (Matt 
27:54), both words may be indefinite or both definite and only 
the context or nature of the words can decide. Compare vloi 
TOW 6tw (Matt 27:40) and dcov vios (Matt 27:43). In John 
10:36, when meeting a criticism of his enemies, Jesus calls 
himself vlos rav tfcoD, though elsewhere he says 6 vios rov Otvv (John 
6:25). 

(b) The article with attributives. There are three kinds of 
attributive expressions with which the article has to do. 

(1) . Adjectives. The attributive adjective is preceded by the 
article, though the adjective itself may precede the substantive, if 
one is used, as in ro i/wv ovofw. (Matt. 18:20), or follow the sub- 
stantive as in 6 -n-otfi^ 6 koXos (John 10:11). But in o ox^^ vokis 
(John 12:9,12) wokxs appears to be attributive in idea like the 
French use of the adjective without the article as la re'puhlique 
Francaise, But in Mark 12:37 we have o iro\vs ©xXos (compare 
^X^^ voXvs in Mark 5:21). Perhaps this usage grew by analogy 
out of the common construction of was, oAos, ovros, o8c, ckcTvos. If 
no article is used with an adjective, it may still be attributive as 
/wcp^ ivfiri (1 Cor. 5:6). 

(2) With genitives. From the nature of the case genitives are 
generally attributive whether the article is used or not, though the 
genitive is predicate after a/u, ytvofuu, etc. So owcoSoft^ Oeov (1 Cor. 
3:9), KttTcl r^ X^^^ '''^ ^^^ (^ ^^* 3:10), to Krjpvyfid fwv (1 Cor. 
2:4). This is true whatever the position of the genitive, whether 
as above or preceded by the article as in frnprvs twv rov xpurrov waO- 
rjfmT<av (1 Pet 5;1), and in ry avrov xop^^t (Rom. 3:24). The 
article may be added for the sake of distinction as in Mapia ij rov 
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KXtuwa (John 19:25) or repeated for emphasis as in oXoyos ormj 
<rravpov{l Cor. 1:18). 

(3) With adjuncts. When the adjunct has the article before 
it, the phrase is, of course, attributive, as in rots h XpurrtS ^Irja-w 
(Rom. 8:1), 8ta t^s dTroXvTpaJo-cws t^s iv XpumS Hrfcov (Rom. 3:24). 
But if no article is used, then the adjunct may be either predicate 
as €v T^ (rapKL (Rom. 8:3) which goes with Karecptve (not t^ dfmpTULV, 
for Christ has no sin in his flesh) or attributive as as tov Odmrov 
(Rom. 6:4) where this phrase goes with 8ta tov fiairrtarfmTo^ (see 
preceding verse). Often the tone of v6ice will show that a phrase . 
is attributive as ol vacpol h Kpurrt^ avaxm^a-ovraA, irpwrov (1 Thess. 
4:16), 6 irtoTos iv iXaxLOTi^ (Luke 16:10). The one article can be 
used with any number of attributives (2 Pet. 1:4). 

(c) The repetition of the article. It is not necessary for the 
article to be used only once when there are a number of predicates, 
though this is a neat Greek idiom, as in 2 Peter 3:15 where we have 
T^v TOV KvpCov i^/ACtfv fWKpoOvfxuLv <TiiyrqpCav "^yturOe, Sometimes the 
article is repeated in such examples (cf. Attic) as in to rrjs Sofi/s 
Kal TO TOV ^cov Tircv/ia (1 Pet. 4:14). Sometimes the article is used 
with the attributive and not with the substantive as in .cv dydwrf tq 
iv Xpurn^ ^Iiyrov (2 Tim. 1:13). It is very common to have the 
double article thus o Koipos o l/ios (John 7:6), o vlbs o dyavqro^ 
(Matt. 3:17). The article can be repeated with each attributive as 
Trjv pofKJKuav t^v Hoto/mv Trfv o^euiv (Rev. 2:12). But the article is 
not repeated quite indiscriminately. When seyeral connected 
nouns relating to different objects difiPer in gender, they take sepa- 
rate articles even if they have the same case and number, as in 
dvo Tciv vofwv rrjs dfrnprtas koX tov Oavdrov (Rom. 8:2), unless indeed 
the ideas are close akin as in iv irdxraus rats ivroXats k<u iLKauifuuri 
tov KvpLov (Luke 1:6) where one article suffices. Two substantives 
that agree in number, gender, and case, and that refer to different 
objects may be grouped under one article and so viewed as one, 
though not in reality, as in ol ^apuratoi koI SaSSovKoTot (Matt. 16:1), 
whereas we usually have ol ^apuratoi koI ol ypafjifmrets (Mark 7:5), 
the one a party and the other a profession, though most of the 
scribes were Pharisees. So Jesus says 6 airetptov koI 6 OtpL^mv (John 
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4:36) to emphasize the distinctness of the two persons. But when 
two substantives relate to the same person, it is not usual to repeat 
the article, as 'EJyw loxin;?, o dScX^o? v/x<ov kcu, crwKOLvtavos (Rev. 1:9), 
Cf. Rev. 3:17. So in 2 Pet. 1:11 (and also 2:20; 3:18) we have 
Tov Kvpiov i^fuov icat o-cor^pos 'Ii;<rov Xpurrov, Here the one article 
definitely shows Jesus Christ to be both our Lord and Savior. 
Hence in 2 Pet. 1:1 tov tfcov i^/aoiv koX o-cor^pos *Iiyo-oS XptoToO the 
article likewise means that Christ is our God and Savior. Winer de- 
parts from his usual rectitude in not insisting on strict grammar for 
2 Pet. 1:1. So also on doctrinal grounds he denies the force of 
the one article in Titus 2:13 €7rt^vciav t^s Soirj^ tov /AcyoXov Otcv koL 
comjpoq iJ/Awv XptoTov 'Iiyo-ov. But Paul's doctrinal system in PhiL 
2:9 and Col. 1:15-19; 2:9, not to mention Rom. 9:5 and Acts 20:28, 
does not forbid the natural import of the one article here. 

(d) The article with predicates. When the noun has the 
article and the adjective does not, it is generally predicate. So in 
fuyaXy ry <l>(ovy (AciB 26:24) Luke means that he spoke with the 
voice loud and elevated. In Heb. 7:24 airapa^rov Ixct T^vlcpaxrvi^ 
does not mean that he has the unchangeable priesthood, but he 
has the priesthood unchangeable. As a rule the article is not used 
with the predicate noun even when the subject is definite. CI Mk. 
3:1. 1 John 4:16 'O dcos aya'Trq iariv God is love, but love is not 
God. Thus we can tell subject from predicate. Hence in John 
1:1 tfcos rjv 6 Xoyos we translate the Word was God, not God was the 
Word, for subject and predicate are not here co-extensive. But if 
the predicate is previously well known or is identical with the sub- 
ject (W. P. Moulton in note to translation of Winer), the article 
is used. So in Acts 21 :38 ovk apa <rv ct o AtyvTrnos. Here o refers 
to the well-known leader of the four thousand insurrectionists. Li 
1 John 3:4 ^ a/uaprca iariv 17 dvofua has the article twice because sub- 
ject and predicate are interchangeable. So in John3:10 Sv cTS 
&&urKaXo$ shows Nicodemus to be the well-known teacher. 

(e) The article with proper names. This peculiarity of Greek 
persists to the present day. The article is not always used with 
proper names and no wholly satisfactory remark can be made 
about it Thus in Acts 19:1 we have tov*Awo\Xm dmt iv KopivAp 
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UavXoy, Often we can do nothing with this article in the English 
idiom, but in an example like that in Acts 19:13 we can see the 
point as *OpKi(^«> v/ws rov li^o-ow ov IlavAos icqpvar&€L. Here the exor- 
cist seeks to identify Jesus to the demon by the article, "the Jesus 
whom Paul preaches." The article will often be used with the 
noun in apposition to the proper name, but not with the proper 
name as IcMCn^ 6 BaxrioT^ (Matt. 3:1). 

(f) The article with pronouns. The genitive of personal pro- 
nouns may or may not have the article as ©ec /aov (Matt 27:46), 
TOK imrifM. fwv (Matt 26:63). The pronoun, again, may rarely 
come after the article as ry avrov xapvri (Rom. 3:24). Or the article 
may not appear at all as ^'Xot fiov (Jo. 15:14), SovXovs lovrov (Lu. 
19:13). The article is sometimes used with the possessive pronoim 
SisivT^ a^ 6v6fMTi (Matt 7:22). But the article never means pos- 
session. Where it is said of Pilate that dirm^ro ras x^^> ^^ ^ ^^ 
hands, which were, of course, his own. l^Kturro^ never uses the 
article in the New Testament (1 Cor. 3:8). We have tov Sdm once 
(Matt 26:18). *I8eos outside of iSCq. and icar liiav has the article 
uniformly as ol i&oc (John 1:11). Tomwtos is used with the article, 
though not always, as oi t<hovtoi (Rom. 16:18). Once we have al 
SwdfUK Tocavrm (Mark 6:2). Once also the article occurs with 
TOfTovTOi as 6 ro<rovro9 vXoOro? (Rev. 18:17). The New Testament 
follows the Greek custom in using the article with oSros, oSc, ^kcTvos, 
though to us it is an anomaly. Perhaps the demonstrative was 
felt to be so definite that the very atmosphere called for the article. 
The article, moreover, is generally used with the noun and not 
with the demonstrative, though the force of the demonstrative 
seems to be attributive, not predicate. So ovros 6 ai^pwrt^ (Luke 
14:30). Even with proper names ovro? is generally used with the 
article as o5to« h *lrf<rovs (Acts 1:11). So when oSros is not used 
with the article it is predicate, not attributive, as mvm? '^fiipas 
(Acts 1:5), days these (hence). Cf. Acts 24:21. Thus in John 
2:11 ravrqv ivoCtfO'ey ipxv^ twv <rriiuliav means that he did this as a 
beginning of miracles. 

(g) The article with was. Without the article in the singular 
ir& is "every" as iravra trupaxriJLov (Luke 4:13). But in the case of 
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abstract nouns ''every" is tantamount to all as wcuravxfH^ (Jas. 
1:2). So also if it is a proper name and hence a single object as 
vwra Icpoo-dXv/xa (Matt. 2:3). Since ypa<fnq was sometimes regarded 
as definite without the article irooa ypa4ni in 2 Tim. 3:16 may be 
"all Scripture," though it may also be "every Scripture," since 
the point is not clear. There is a difference between irSou ^ woXis 
(Matt. 8:34) and ^ irSxm iroXts, though this latter construction is 
found only twice (Green) in the New Testament (Acts 20:18 row 
irdvra )(p6voVy and 1 Tim. 1:16 rrfv awtumv fWKpo$v/juav) . In Matt. 7:26 
was 6 dKowav is equivalent to was ocm? cUouei (Matt. 7:24). The 
plural Trarrcs preserves the distinction this far that the article before 
(oi wdvres) groups the sum total as ra wdmu (Col. 1:16). ''OAos is 
used generally with the article as oXjos 6 Koafw^ (Rom. 1:8). In 
John 9:34 we have oXos in the predicate without the article, Iv 
dimpriais <rv eycvnyftys oXos, you were begotten in sins the whole of 
you. But in general the article in the New Testament is true to 
the genius of the Greek tongue and it is not possible to appreciate 
the Greek article save as one is in sympathy with the Greek as a 
living idiom. 

(h) The article with fic<ro$. In the New Testament we have 
commonly rd fi&rovy ds lU&oVj Iv fico-ip, Kara fUaxw^ as Iv fJL&n^ Xvkuw 
(Matt. 10:16). But we have also the old construction fi€(n;s vuktos, 
in the middle of the night (Matt. 25:6). ^Axpos is not used in this 
way, though we have to axpw rov SdicrvAov (Luke 16:24). 

(i) The article with the nominative as vocative. Here we have 
an old Greek idiom intensified by the Hebrew and Aramaic usage 
in which tongues the vocative regularly uses the article. In the 
New Testament a number of examples occur, as ml 6 wan^p (Matt. 
11:26); A^fid i wanip (Mk. 14:36); rh Kopd^u>v (Mk. 6:41). The 
form is nominative, but the case is really vocative. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

PBONOUNa 

1. What is the pronoun (vpo owfuxTos, pro nomine ) f The pro- 
noun is a device to prevent the constant repetition of the noun. In 
modem English we much dislike the repetition of the same word 
whether verb or noim. Macaulay is criticized for using the sub- 
stantive too much. But the noun should always be used where 
necessary to ayoid ambiguity. In Enerlish we even dislike too fre-. 
quent use of the pronoim. 

2. Permteme ofprcmouna. As already noticed, the pronominal 
roots are, many of them, very old, perhaps as old as the oldest 
verbal roots. The pronouns have been the most persistent parts 
of speech as to retention of case-forms. We see this in the English 
he, his, him, etc. But a complete set of pronouns in all respects 
was not developed. In the vernacular new pronouns continually 
arose from time to time. 

3. Emphasis. In Greek the pronoun is not so common as in 
the modem European tongues. The Greek verb itself contains the 
personal subject, and even the oblique case of the pronoun was not 
always used. When, therefore, the nominative case of the pro- 
noun is used, there is emphasis. Cf. iy<a (Matt. 5:22), <rv (John 
1:42), vfuls (Matt. 27:24). In the New Testament the pronoim, 
as in the koivjj and the Hebrew, occurs much more frequently than 
in earliet Greek. But there is still some emphasis, except in the 
redundant pronoun as in Rev. 7:2 (avrois). It may be very slight, 
however, merely a change of tone. See Mark 1:8 (avros); Matt. 
1 :21 (a^is) ; 8:24 (a^is) ; Acts 20:35 (a^Ss). In a^os the emphasis 
is occasionally very slight, if at all, but we must always look for 
it. See Lu. 1:22; 6:8; 15:14; 24:25,31. The literary plural ap- 
pears also as in ypd^oiuy (1 Jo. 1:4). Cf. ypa<t><a in 1 Jo. 2:12. 
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4. Avros in predicate. In Luke we find a yery common idiom 
that is reproduced in modem Greek. It is the use of avros in the 
predicate position and translated by ''that very." See Lu. 13:31, 
€v avry ry wp^. Strictly it is (in this example) ''the hour itself," 
but there is a shading to the demonstrative force as in modem 
Greek. But this is not true of Matt. 3:4, which the King James 
Version mistranslated avro? Sk 6 Icoavjys. 

5. Position. Sometimes the pronoun occupies an emphatic 
position Uke av Tt5(Rom. 14:4), <rv wmttiv ^^as (Rom. 14:22). 
Note the contrast in iy<a <rc (Jo. 17:4), fw <rv (Jo, 17:5), etc. But 
sometimes the unusual position is for euphony, not emphasis, as 
with avTov (John 9:6). Of. fuw and (rov in Jo. 9:10,11,17, etc. Cf. 
a^os fwv d8c\<^ (Matt. 12:50). See also Matt. 8:8. 

6. Omission. Hadley and Allen speak of the ''omission" of the 
pronoun when there is no emphasis. This is to speak from the 
standpoint of the English. It is proper to say the pronoun is 
simply not used in Greek when it is not needed. Each writer, to 
be sure, decides for himself whether he will use the pronoun in a 
giyen instance. It only confuses things to say that he "omitted" 
a pronoun when he simply did not need it for his idea. 

7. Third personal pr&rumn. The New Testament has a very 
simple usage for the third personal pronoun in the obUque cases. 
AvT05 (Lu. 4:20) is the word, never o5, the old reflexive form, and 
usually in the oblique cases. This is, of course, just one of the 
early uses of avrd?. Sometimes, as in Lu. 19:2 (kcu avros) the 
nominative form has this sense of emphatic he. But for the other 
use see Matt. 1:21 (avros). 'O avros is still frequent as "the 
same" (Matt. 5:46). Cf. to avro irvcv/ia (2 Cor. 4:13) and avVo 
TO irvcvfta (Rom. 8:26). The intensive use of avTos, though not 
very common, survives as avros yap AavelS (Lu. 20:42). Cf. also 
a^^ ly^ (Rom. 7:25), a^ot vfi«« (1 Th. 4:9). 

8. The reflexive. This pronoun holds its own in all three persons 
in the singular and to some extent in the plural as ^fiavrov (Jo. 
5:30), o-€avTw (Matt. 4:6), lavr^s (Matt. 12:25). In the plural 
lavrctfv occurs indiscriminately for either person, the first (Rom. 
8:23), the second (Rom. 6:11), the third (Rom. 5:8). But vimf 
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avmv appears in 1 Cor 7:35 and v/uv avrdcs in 1 Cor. 11:13. AvtSv 
is not common, though necessary occasionally as in Jo. 2:24, a 
good example (avros, avrov, avrois). *EavTov may be with the article 
(Lu. 11:21) or without (Lu. 13:19). The position may even be 
lavTw Tci IfMTia (Matt 21:8). But instead of the reflexive we have 
the personal form as vfuv (Matt. 6:19). *l8u)s (cf. ISuon^, Acts 
4:13) is conmion in the N. T. as in the KocmJ. So rev roirov riv liuiv 
(Actel:25). 

9. Possemve. The various ways of expressing possession are all 
distinctive. The article does not Tnean possession. In such a case, 
where only the article is used, the idea of possession is considered 
clear enough. If you say **I have a pain in the head," it is per- 
fectly clear whose head it is. But **the'* does not mean *^my.'* 
So John 2:11 (twv). The possessive pronoun without the article 
is less distinctive than with it. See John 4:34 (ifwv) ; 13:35 (^/tun). 
For the possessive pronoun with the article see John 7:8 (6 ifjAs); 
Lu. 22:19 (rijv ifjirfv). The possessive is not used in the third per- 
son in the New Testament, but the genitive of avVos (Matt. 1:2). 
In the first and second person the genitive thus used Inay be either 
emphatic or unemphatic according to the form (enclitic) and the 
presence or absence of the article. See Matt. 7:3-5 (cov and <rov) ; 
John 14:2 (/uun;). In Matt. 7;3 note also r^ ci} o<^AiA/iup. In gen- 
eral the possessive pronoim is rare in the N. T. save ^/aos in John's 
Gospel (as above, but see Phil. 3:9). The possessive pronoun 
may have a genitive in apposition with it as ry ifjug x«P* HawXaw 
(1 Cor. 16:21). 

10. DemonstraUve. The usual demonstratives are found in the 
New Testament though oSros and Ijcdyos are the only ones that have 
much frequency. The customary distinction between these two 
obtains. In the case of oCros the absence of the article means the 
predicate idea as in Jo. 2:11; Acts 1:5. But in v€pl fuas ravrqi 
iJHav^ (Acts 24:21) we come close to the attributive usage though 
the article is absent. The epexegetic use of twto (koI tovto) is seen 
in 1 Cor. 6:8. The demonstrative rarely appears as the direct an- 
tecedent of the relative as oSros 8s (Lu. 5:21). The contemptuous 
idea is conveyed by oSros in Acts 17:18; 19:26. Interesting is the 
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resmnptive use of oSros as in Matt. 10:22. "OSc is nearly confined 
to the form raSc (Rev. 2:1), but note Jas. 4:13. The peculiar 
Sdm occurs only once (Matt. 26:18). *E*c6tw)s is sometimes an em- 
phatic subject (he) as in Jo. 5:35,46; 19:35; Matt. 15:18. For 
distinction between oCros and ^kcZvos see Lu. 18:14. For the dem. 
& see 8s 8c (Jo. 5:11), 8s ft^, 8s 8c' (1 Cor. 11:21). For 5 8c see 
Rom. 14:2; Eph. 4:11. 

11. Relative, The relative pronoun is not well named, since all 
pronouns as many other words express relation. However the 
usual, agreement in number and gender between the relative and 
its antecedent justifies the name. The bond is thus very close. 
The occasional union of case by attraction is a still closer bond in 
the same direction, as ols in Lu. 2:20. But attraction is not nec- 
essary as we see in ^ (Heb. 8:2). oorts, besides the usual indefi- 
nite sense as in Matt 13:12 and Lu. 12:1, often assumes a strongly 
definite idea (compare two ideas in tIs). So Lu. 2:4; Acts 
10:47. For the suppression of the antecedent see ov (Rom. 10: 
14). The absence of the antecedent is not a peculiarity of Greek, 
but belongs to all languages. Compare the English ^Vho gives 
quickly gives twice. ' ' Note ^ in Lu. 7 :47. Cf . even avrots (Matt. 8 :4) 
with no substantive in the context. Sometimes indeed the ante- 
cedent is incorporated into the relative clause and both are in the 
same case as in cts 8v vapeSoOrfrc rwrov St8ax5? (Rom. 6:17). Cf. Lu. 
1:20 and Mk. 6:16. Note tls iariv ovros os in Luke 5:21, but cf. 
Rom. 7:15. The attraction of the relative to the case of the ante- 
cedent is specially common in Luke (cf. wv in 5:9) which is not 
surprising as it is one of the finer and subtler points of syntax. It 
occurs twice only in Matt. (18:19; 24:50) and once in Mark (7:13). 
Cf. Plummer on Luke, p. li. Usually this attraction is from the 
ace. to some other oblique case, but sometimes other cases than 
the ace. experience it. Cf. ccos r^s ij/x^s §s (Acts 1:22) where a 
locative becomes gen. See also 2 Cor. 1:4. This attraction may 
be inverse from antecedent to the case of the relative. Thus toi^ 
&fynw 5v (1 Cor. 10:16) and mivrl w (Lu. 12:48). The relative 
usually agrees with its antecedent in gender and number, but this 
bond is often broken if the sense justifies it. In Mk. 15:16 8 agrees 
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in gender with the predicate TrpaiTcopiw rather tnan with the ante- 
cedent TYjs avX^s. In Phil. 2:15 ols differs in number and gender 
from yeveas. See also i in Eph. 5:5, and is in Eph. 1 :14 (mg. S 
text of W H), and 1 Tim. 3:16. There is a real agreement in 
sense, however, which is more important than mere formal gram- 
matical structure. But oCros (Matt. 7:12) is strictly grammatical. 
In 1 Cor. 15:10 Paul purposely says dfu i d/u^ not Ss. ''Ocrri? like 
Ss is very common in the N. T., but it is nearly confined to the 
nominative, but see ace. neuter ort in Lu. 10:35. Cf. also Jois orov. 
^Oa-os is frequent as in Matt. 7:12, but olos (1 Thess. 1:5) ifl rare, 
and iJX(xos appears only four times (cf. James 3:5). For Tooravr^H— 
&r<p see Heb. 1:4. Cf. Koff Scov (Heb. 7:20) and i<rw o<rov (Heb. 
10:37). In Rom. 9:6 we have the old classic idiom ovx otoy Sn 
where olos almost equals Swaros. The repetition of the relative is 
well shown in Phil. 4:8 (o<m). Cf. 1 Cor. 15:lf. As in Latin 
sometimes the relative occurs at the banning of sentences as Mt 
&v (Lu. 12:3), iv ols (Lu. 12:1), o5 x^v (Lu. 7:47). This classical 
idiom is more frequent in Luke. In Rev. 1:4 6 ^v occurs where 4 
is relative. 

12. Correlative pronouns. They are not very common in the 
N. T. Totbs does not appear at all and tocoo-Sc once (2 Pet. 1:17). 
Toiovros (neuter toiovto) occurs about sixty times either with the 
article as ol rounrroi (Rom. 16:18) or without as tomwto (Matt 
18:5). In Rev. 16:18 we even find olos owe iyeuero n/Xcicovros ceurfio^ 
ovTO) fieyas where the same idea occurs twice. Cf. dXt^is ota, oJ yeyo- 

, v€v Toiavny (Mk. 13:19). In Acts 26:29 note tocovtovs ottou)?. And 
in 1 Cor. 5:1 observe rotavr-q tjtvs. Toctovtos (cf. Lu. 7:9) is less 
common and always without the article save once 6 roorovros irXovros 
(Rev. 18:16). 

13. The indefinite pronou/n. In Greek the indefinite is the same 
form as the interrogative save the accent. Tls is very common in 
the New Testament with a substantive as Icpcvsrt? (Lu. 1:5) or 
without as ct tis ^x" (Mk. 4 :23). It may occur at the beginning 
of a sentence as in nvls 8c (Acts 17:18). It can be used also for 
the emphatic idea of somebody or something as d yap Soku tis dvat 
Ti, iMj^v wv, <f>pfvaTraru (Gal. 6:3) where both senses occur. Ql^ 
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Acts 5:36. In Mk. 10:17 cts seems to be the equivalent of rts. We 
even have cIs tis together (Mark 14:47; John 11:49). Tts at times 
is ahnost equal to **a kind of" as cts to cTwt ij/ifi? &irapxn^ nva (Jas. 
1:18), and with numbers ns generalizes the expression as 8vo rtvhus 
Twv fiaft^Twv (Lu. 7:19). In dm cts ocouTTos (Rev. 21 '.21) we have 
a distributive idiom and the adverbial use of dm. 

14. The interrogative pronowas. Tts is, of course, the usual inter- 
rogative pronoun in the New Testament, as rts wcSct^cv vfuv (Matt. 
3:7). For the double interrogative rls rC see Mk. 15:24. It is 
used in alternative questions instead of worcpos as rts oc twv, etc. , 
(Matt. 21:31), Ttm tfeXcrc dTroXixrco v/uv, rov Bapafipav ^ 'Irj<Tovv rov 
\€y6fji€i^ Xpurrov; (Matt. 27:17). So to .... ^ (Matt. 23:17). 
In Tt rovTo ajcowo irtpl (rov; (Luke 16:12) we have rather a predicate 
use of Tovro than any peculiar use of rt. Tt on occurs by itself as 
Ti oTi i^riretre (Lu.2:50), but the copula ioTLv or yeyovcv may be mere- 
ly dropped out for see rC yeyovcv on ijfuv fieWas ifjLKfKLvCC^v ccavrov icai 
ov^t T<S Koafii^; (John 14:22). The same thing is true of tm rt (tm 
Tt in quotations from the Old Testament as Acts 4:25) as tva rl 
h/OvfjueurOe vovrjpd; (Matt. 9:4). Tt is used with any of the preposi- 
tions as 8ta Tt (Matt. 9:11), and sometimes Tt by itself is in the 
accusative, as to what, and so why, as Tt Be /JXcjras to Kdp<l>o^i 
(Matt. 7:3). Sometimes this adverbial use of Tt borders close on 
to our **how" as in Luke 2:49 above and in Acts 5:4 Tt oti I^ow 
and in Acts 5:9 Tt oTt aw€<l><ovT^9rj, In Luke 12:49 we have a more 
difficult passage, irvp ^\9ov jSoXctv iwl t^ yrjv, koI rC OeXto d ^8iy 
dvq<l>9rj; Here **how I wish" makes far better sense, though it is a 
very unusual use of the interrogative form as an exclamation. In 
Acts 13:25 the neuter Tt is used rather than TtW (attested by some 
manuscripts) like the modem Greek idiom, Tt ip.1 virovoetre ctwu; 
There is nothing peculiar in the common use of Tts (Tt ) apa, or ow, 
or yap. See Paul's ti ovi^ by itself (Rom. 6:15). Tts has no effect 
on the construction of the sentence and in Acts 17:18 Tt 4v OiXot 6 
cv€ppxA6yo^ ovTos Xeyuv; we have merely the conclusion of a fourth 
class condition. Hotc/k)? is not used in direct questions in the New 
Testament. It is urged by some writers that in Matt. 7:14, Mark 
9:11,28, and possibly also John 8:25 we have oti used as a direct 
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interrogative. This is more than doubtful. It is more likely that 
the phrase rC ori has been here condensed into on and the ellipse 
is carried still further as sometimes tva is used with no preceding 
verb. It is even suggested that in Matt. 26:50 i<^* o wdpa is a case 
of o as a du*ect interrogative, but here again it is better to under- 
stand an eUipse. Of. the prolepsis ak ris (Mk. 1 :24) where the 
interr. is almost equivalent to the relative. UrjXuco^ is not used as 
a du*ect interrogative. Uotos is like the Latin qualis and is used in 
direct question fairly often in the New Testament, as iv woCq. €$ov<rL^ 
ravra ntMcTs; (Mark 11:28). So irocros is still the word for quantita- 
tive questions as irArovs ?x^^ oywovs; (Mark 6:38). In indirect 
questions the New Testament does not so^ well follow the usage 
of the earlier Greek so far as the pronouns are concerned. 
''OcFTi? is so used only once, viz., in Acts 9:6, icot AoXiyftJo-cTot aot, on 
o-€ 8a irocdv. TLorepov^ not wirepo^, occurs once only, disappearing 
like the English whether (Simcox), viz., tr&ripov €k rdv Owv larlv 
if iy6 (John 7:17). HiyXacos appears twice (Gal. 6:11; Heb. 7:4), 
and one (Gal. 6:11) is not certain, l&ere vrjXucois v/uv ypofifuunv 
hfpojil/a, Uocros is SO employed a few times, as iSc voaa a-ov Kartiyopov- 
mv (Mark 15:4). Uoibs is also in use in indirect questions, as ovk 
oLSare irouf. rifUpti. 6 Kvpio^ vfuav ipxeroA. (Matt. 24:42) 'Ottoios four 
times occurs in this construction, but once (Acts 26:29) as usual 
relative, roiouravs oTrotos (Blass in error here). As example of in- 
direct question see Jas. 1:24, cudccos ivfXajBtro owoids ^v. But in the 
New Testament the great majority of indirect questions that use a 
pronoun have rts, contrary to the usual earlier usage (Alexandrian, 
says Blass. So in papyri), as ovk oiSarc ri aiTcwrde (Matt. 20:22). 
Cf. Matt. 15:32. Sometimes the relative and the indirect interrog- 
ative are used side by side, but there is a difference, as in 1 Tim. 
1 :7, /irj voowrcs ftij T€ a Xeyowrtv fiij re v€pl rCimv Sca^€)S<uoiW(u. Some- 
times Tt is used where it verges close on to the relative idea, yet not 
quite, as 8oft}<rcTat yap v/uv cv exan; tq wp^ n AaXi/<n;TC (Matt. 10:19). 
This is really an indirect question which is, however, the subject 
of So$rj<r€Tai. Winer is doubtless correct in sajring that Latin would 
here have quod (not quid) dicatis, but the Greek follows its own 
genius. So also in a case like Mark 1:24, ot&d o-e ns cT, the indirect 
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question is in the accusative, a sort of apposition to <rc the object of 
otSa. Thus we explain also iSctv rbv 'Iiyo-ow rts coriv (Luke 19:3). 
The double interrogative properly occurs also in indirect questions 
as Tts TLaprj (Mark 15:24). But the relative and the interrogative 
at times are almost interchangeable in the Kounj, 

15. Reciprocal pronouns. The familiar oWos aX\o is also found 
as Acts 19:32. The distinction between h-epo^ and aWos is observed 
to some extent in the New Testament. See Gal. l:6f. ; 2 Cor. 
11:4. But in cts Mpav K<a/n^ (Lu. 9:56) we have Ircpo? in the 
sense only of a second, not of a different kind. And in Lu. 19:20 
o cr^os is used after 6 Scvrcpos (19:18) as the next (a third). Com- 
pare 6 cIs, 6 Ircpos (Matt. 6:24). In Rom. 2:16 h-epo^ is practically 
neighbor. The reciprocal idea is also set forth by els (1 Cor. 4:6) 
and lavTwv (1 Cor. 6:7), as well as by the usual aWiiXwu (Matt 
24:10; Lu. 2:15). 

16. In alternative expressions we have ns . . . . rts as t«/€s ftiv 
.... Tiv€s Sk (Phil. 1:15); rts . . . . aXXos as vw6 rmav .... oXXmv 
(Luke 9:7 f.); to ... . Ir^os (1 Cor. 3:4); cIs . . . . cIs (Mark 

10:37); €U,i.lv 6 Sk as fiia fiJkv rbSk (Gal. 4:24); 6 ds (or 

cl? . . . . 6 er^os (Matt. 6:24). The negative forms cwrts, fwyrts do 
not occur in the New Testament save that ftijTt is used in questions 
as fii/Tt €y<tf ci/tt, Kvpu] (Matt. 26:22). Westcott and Hort print /xiy 
Tis as in John 15:6. OvSas is very common either alone as ovSds 
iwarai (Matt. 6:24) or with a substantive as ovScls ohcerrj^ Svmrai 
(Lu. 16:13). MrjSds is not so frequent, but is used as formerly; 
so fiTjSeU yivoxnccTw (Matt. 9:30); ava^rjv fii/Sc/uav (Acts 25:17). 
Sometimes the negative is separated from the pronoun like the 
Hebrew as h i$ avrSiv ov irtcrdraL (Matt. 10:29), but the resultant 
idea is the same. So sometimes ov . . . . Tras as ov ScKotcoft/o-ertu 
TTcum <rapi (Rom. 3:20) and rarely fwj . . . . was (1 Cor. 1:29). 
Has . . . . ov (1 Jo. 1:21) and irw: . . . . fi^ (John 3:16) do not 
depart from the usual idiom. So ov Tras 6 Xeyiav (Matt. 7:21) is in 
full accord with the usual idiom. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CASEa 

1. Oases in the Indo-germanic txmgues, 

(a) There are eight well defined cases in the Sanskrit, the oldest 
member of this group of languages, viz., the nominative, the voca- 
tive, the accusative, the genitive, the ablative, the locative, the 
instrumental, the dative. These eight cases, with the exception' 
of the vocative, have, as a rule, separate case suflBxes. It is pos- 
sible that the oldest Sanskrit had another case, the associative, 
which was merged into the instrumental. But Giles ( Comparative 
Philology^ p. 269) suggests that the difference in sense between in- 
strument and association may be due not to two cases, but to the 
distinction between inanimate and animate objects (instruments 
and companions). 

(b) These eight cases have had a varied history in all the Indo- 
germanic languages. The Russian language still has eight case- 
forms. In Latin the eight cases have six distinct case-forms, the 
ablative, instrumental and locative appearing under one termina- 
tion, i or e in the singular, is or ibvs in the plural. The Gothic 
has only four separate case-forms, dative, locative, ablative, and 
instrumental all being alike and the vocative now like nominative 
and now like accusative. The German still has five case-forms 
(nominative, vocative, genitive, accusative, dative). The Anglo- 
Saxon preserved six distinct case-forms and in some words all 
eight. A few Anglo-Saxon words have the locative and ablative 
endings, though in general these cases have been blended with the 
dative and the instrumental (March, Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Languagey p. 148). In modern English, outside of the personal 
pronouns, the eight case-forms have all disappeared save the geni- 
tive s and that is sometimes represented by the apostophe and is 
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often displaced by the preposition of. In French, outside of the 
pronouns, there is no case-form at all. In the Greek the eight 
cases appear under fiye case-forms, the genitive and the ablative 
having the same endings, while the locative, instrumental, and 
dative have the same terminations. In the modem Greek vernac- 
ular even the locative, instrumental, dative cases disappear, cts and 
the accusative being used instead. So modem Greek vemac- 
ular has only three case-forms, nominative, accusative, and geni- 
tive. 

(c) The kinship between the chief Indo-germanic tongues in 
the cases will be readily seen from the table of Sanskrit case-end- 
ings (omitting the dual) : 

PLURAL. 

m. f. n. 
as or i 

as or i 

am 

bhyas 

hhyas 

bhis^ois) 

su 

The similarity of these endings to Greek and Latin case endings 
is at once apparent. The identity of the genitive and ablative 
singular ending as (like the Greek osi) is at once noticeable and is 
imitated by the Greek in the plural also. Again the identity of 
the ablative and dative plural bhya^s is like the Latin bvs in dative, 
ablative, locative, and the instrumental (sometimes is like su or 
instrimiental ois), an identity observable in the Latin singular also 
in most words. So then the Greek genitive and ablative follow the 
Sanskrit singular while the Latin ablative, locative, instrumental, 
and dative proceed along the line of the Sanskrit plural for these 
cases. In Sanskrit, as in all the Indo-germanic tongues, the voca- 
tive has no case-endings. Like Latin and Greek neuters, the nom- 
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inative, accusative, and vocative in Sanskrit are alike. The Greek, 
unlike the Sanskrit and the Latin, makes the accusative plural in 
most cases (masculine and feminine) different from the nomina- 
tive. In neuter nouns in Greek there are, therefore, only three 
distinct case-forms. Remnants of distinctive ablative, locative, 
and instrumental endings are preserved in Greek 
2. The origin and use of the cases, 

(a) The word case {casus^ irriocris) means falling. It is the in- 
flection of the noun by case endings, though some nouns are inde- 
clinable. 

(b) The object of cases is to express the relation of words in 
a sentence. In the isolating languages (like the Chinese) this 
relation is shown by the order of the words and the tone in pro- 
nunciation. In the old Sanskrit this relation was expressed by 
means of [the eight cases and no prepositions were used till very 
late. In modern English and French prepositions have practically 
displaced the cases and the Chinese plan of relying on the position 
of the words is largely used. The Greek and the Latin come in 
half way between and exhibit all these tendencies. 

(c) The burden upon the cases was felt to be too great even in 
the later Sanskrit and a number of set case-forms (adverbs) came 
to be used with most of the cases to make clearer the relation of 
words to words. Thus a few prepositions gradually arose even in 
Sanskrit. In the Greek and Latin this tendency to use a preposi- 
tion to define more sharply the idea of the case grew rapidly. Even, 
in the Coptic there are no case-forms, but only particles and prep- 
ositions. ^ These adverbs, which we now call prepositions, in time 
become the constant concomitants of some cases; and when this 
has happened, there is an ever-increasing tendency to find the im- 
portant part of the meaning in the preposition and not in the case 
ending" (Giles, Oomparative Philology, p. 272 f.). The rise of prep- 
ositions, therefore, marks the beginning of the decline of the case 
system. 

(d) There is thus a constant tendency in all the Indo-germanic 
languages to blend various cases into one case-form and so to lessen 
the number of case-forms. The increasing use of prepositions is in 
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harmony with the analytical process in language growth. But for 
the increasing use of prepositions this would have resulted in 
greater confusion than ever. Prof. J. H. Moulton seems to go too 
far when he says; ^*In other words, the purely local cases, in which 
the meaning could be brought out by a place adverb (for this pur- 
pose called a preposition), sacrificed their distinct forms and 
usages." 

(e) As it is, the distinctive idea of each case remains practically 
what it was originally even when several cases are blended to- 
gether. Grammarians have made hopeless efforts to derive the 
Greek genitive from the ablative or the ablative from the genitive. 
Both ideas are manifestly expressed by the same case-ending, but 
historically they are different cases and express different ideas. So 
it is with the locative, instrumental and dative. The Sanskrit had 
practically distinct endings and clearly distinct ideas for each case. 
Greek and Latin have distinct case ideas, but not distinct endings 
for all eight cases. The proper historical method for studying the 
Greek cases is to see which one of the eight a given case is, appeal 
to the original meaning of that case, note the bearing of the par- 
ticular context on that meaning, take note of the history of the 
case, and the resultant idea will be the truth expressed. 

(f ) We do not know certainly the origin of the case-forms them- 
selves. They are either pronominal as the nominative and accus- 
ative or local as the ablative and locative. But it is all specula- 
tion, since in the oldest Sanskrit the case-forms do not appear 
apart from the nouns. In general, it is to be observed that the 
ablative was the earliest case to lose its case-form, while the geni- 
tive has been the most tenacious of its endings in all the languages. 
The accusative is the oldest of all the cases. But in the New Test- 
ament, as in the older Greek, the real idea of each of the eight 
cases is manifest, though the process of blending has made further 
progress as is seen in the practical equivalence of els and accusative 
and iv (the locative) with verbs of rest and motion. The practical 
absence of cases in the Hebrew would accentuate this tendency to 
some extent. 

(g) Winer is clearly correct {Grammar of the Idiom of the N. T., 
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Winer-Thayer, p. 180,) when he says: **No case is ever in reality 
put for another {mallage camum). Sometimes, however, two 
cases can be used with equal correctness in one and the same connec- 
tion when the relation to be expressed may be viewed in two dif- 
ferent ways. ' ' That is true and important 
3. The nominative, 

(a) The ending s Js thought to be demonstrative like Sanskrit 
8 a 8. This case is treated first (called prathamay first, by the 
Hindu grammarians), though it is not the first in order of time. 

(b) It has come to be the case of the subject, but it was not 
originally that, for the old subject was part of the verb as <^/", I 
say. The addition of a noun or pronoun in apposition with this 
verbal subject, as ^w, is a later development due to desire for 
greater accuracy and clearness. It is unscientific, then, to speak 
of the ''omission of the subject" in such cases as is done, for in- 
stance, by Hadley and Allen (Greek Qrammar^ p. 203). Even the 
so-called "impersonal" verb has a subject in the verb itself as va, 

(c) In Greek, then, the nominative, the naming case {vrwn^ 
ovoiuumx-q) is properly appositional both when subject of a verb 
and when in the predicate as av d Xlerpos (Matt. 16:18). Here 
the verb has become copula merely and Xlerpos is predicate, but 
that is not always true as eyw ct/u (John 8:58). But instead of 
the predicate nominative we often have cts and the accusative as in 
the Attic Greek. So iyeyero cts rpCa fkiptj (Rev. 16:19). This is very 
common in the Septuagint. English likewise can say: It is me, 
and French c' est moi. Compare Latin, dedecori est This ap- 
positional force of the nominative is often clearly seen in such 
examples as Avros Sk iyta XlaOXos wofxucoXw (2 Cor. 10:1). 

(d) The nominative is thus sometimes retained even when in 
apposition with other cases, as in John 13:13, ^o)vctT€fic 6 &8aaxaXos 
Kot Kv/oiog, where it is practically a quotation. So in Rev. 1:4 the 
nominative is retained even after the preposition dTro as if to em- 
phasize the unchangeable nature of God, diro 6 &vk(u 6 ^v xal 6 ipxi- 
/jL€yoi. In the Revelation of John indeed this retention of the nom- 
inative in apposition with an oblique case is so frequent as to 
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become noticeable, especially participial clauses, as t^s Katies Ic/aov- 
ouXi/fi, tJ Karafiaivovara (Rev. 3:12). 

(e) Moreover, the nominative is used where it is not connected 
with the rest of the sentence. In a way the nominative *'has a 
certain tendency to be residuary legatee of case-relations not obvi- 
ously appropriated by the other cases" (Moulton, Expositor, Au- 
gust, 1904). So in salutations the nominative is used as a matter 
of course, as IlavXo? kXi^tos avwrroXos (1 Cor. 1:1). Sometimes the 
structure is changed and the nominative is left suspended as 6 vuciav 
SuKTO) avTi$ (Rey. 3:21). Other examples of broken structure with 
the nominative are §817 yiiipat rpcts (Matt. 15:32), irfxuruu irpaxrud 
(Mark 6:40), Ihov <^o)v^ U rm ovpavtiiv (Matt. 3:17), ovoiw. avrw 
*Io)av);s (John 1:6), This * 'parenthetic nominative" (Moulton) is 
common in the papyri. As a matter of fact these ' 'nominatives 
absolute are the most frequent and the most distinctly marked" 
(Winer) of any of the absolute uses of the cases, i. e., cases with 
no distinct connection with the sentence. See Acts 7:40, 6 yhp 
Monxr^s ovros. It is used in exclamations as in Matt. 3:17. *So in 
Rom. 7:24, ToXaMrwpos cyw avdpamo^. The use of the nominative 
form as vocative is really vocative and is treated under that case. 

4. The vocative. 

(a) This is the case of address (Trroio-ts KXiyrt/o}) and it is justified 
in usage, though strictly it is not a case so far as the form goes. 
In the Sanskrit ''the vocative is not considered and named by the 
native grammarians as a case like the rest" (Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar, p. 89). It is not distinguished from the nominative 
save in the singular and not always there. When it is so distin- 
guished in the Sanskrit, it is either the mere stem or the accent is 
changed. Besides, the vocative is not an inherent part of the sen- 
tence; and yet, though without case endings, it has to be treated 
as a case for practical syntactical purposes. 

(b) The vocative is used by itself as IlaTcp (John 17:1) or with 
& as in Rom. 2:1, & avdpwre. Thus in the plural S avSpcs lov&uot 
(Acts 18:14) or avSpcs 'A^iymtot (Acts 17:22), just as in the older 
Greek. 

(c) But the distinctive forms (merely the root) irartp and Ovyarep 
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are not always used in the vocative, the nominative forms appear- 
ing also as Uan^p (John 17:24) and Ovydr-qp (Mark 5:34). We even 
have IlaT^p BiKau in John 17:25. Note S irXi^pvi^, not irk^pc^y in Acts 
13:10. The nominative form is used in apposition to the vocative 
form as in the Sanskrit and Homer. Thus S avtfpwirc, Tras 6 Kplvmy 
Rom. 2:1. 

(d) The article with the nominative form, as above, is very 
common in the New Testament, though it is not unknown to the 
older Greek. It is the rule in address in the Hebrew and Aramaic 
(cf. djSjSa 6 Tranyp, Mk. 14:36) and some of the examples are direct 
translations of the Aramaic as Mark 14:36 (above) and to Kopacruov 
(raXeiOa) in Mark 5:41. But this is by no means always the case, 
for see to fwcpbv iroCpviov (Luke 12:32), you little flock. In Matt. 
11:26 6 irarrip is the practical equivalent of irdrcp in the preceding 
verse (Simcox, Language of the K T., p. 76). 

(e) These must be called vocatives though they have the form 
of the nominative. So Scos in the New Testament, as in the older 
Greek, is the nominative form always save in one quotation from 
the Septuagint (Matt. 27:46). We thus have Kvpu 6 tfcos in Rev. 
15:3. It is not surprising therefore to find Thomas sajdng in 
direct address to Jesus, not exclamation, *0 Kvpuos fMv km 6 fcos fuw 
(John 20:28). The form is nominative, but the case is vocative. 

6. The accusative. 

(a) The name is not very clear (TrroKris alruiTucq), It is more 
probably derived from alria in the sense of cause, rather than of 
accusation. Priscian calls it casus caitsativus. It is then by name 
the causative case, though that is again yery vague. * ^Accuse" in 
old English meant to betray or show, but the showing case would 
not distinguish it from the other oblique cases. 

(b) However, it is the oldest case and the other oblique cases 
are variations or after developments. The accusative is the normal 
oblique case for a noun unless there is some reason for it to be used 
in some other case. The presumption then is in favor of the use 
of the accusative. Even the oldest form of iyw is iywv (cf. Sanskrit 
aham). The accusative is used with verbs, substantives, and 
adjectives. 
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(c) The root idea of the accusative is extension whether of 
thought or the result of verbal action. In a general way it answers 
the question ''How far?'' (Giles, Comparative PhUohgy, p. 303). 
The relation of the noun to the verb or other noun as^hown by the 
accusative is very indefinite. The precise nature of the relation is 
determined by the character of the yerb and the noun. It is not 
known what the ending m(y) comes from. Some scholars consider 
it allied to Sanskrit ma , Greek /»€, others think it merely a local 
termination. 

(d) The truth seems to be that originally the accusative was 
used very loosely even after the other oblique cases arose, when 
one did not wish to differentiate sharply, so that even a point of 
space or of time could be expressed by the accusative in Sanskrit 
and even in the N. T., as wpav ivdrrjv (some MSS. in Acts 10:3), «pav 
ipS6firjv (John 4:52), irolav &pav ^co (Rev. 3:3). 

(e) In fact in the vernacular Greek the accusative retains its old 
frequency as the normal case with verbs where the written style 
uses other cases (MuUach, Grammatik der GriechischmVulgarsprachej 
S. 328-333), rather than locative, instrumental, dative, and even 
genitive and ablative. The same thing is observable in the old 
poets. Pindar, for example, has *'a multiplicity of accusatives'' 
(Giles). In the modem Greek the accusative has regained its old 
frequency to the corresponding disuse of the other cases. ''When 
a fine sense for language is failing, it is natural to use the direct 
accusative to express any object which verbal action affects, and 
so to efface the difference between 'transitive' and 'intransitive' 
verbs*' (Jebb, in Vincent and Dickson's Handbook to Modem Greeks 
p. 307). Hence many verbs that were intransitive in the written 
style are transitive in the vernacular as seen in the New Testament, 
papyri, and modem Greek. The use of the other oblique cases 
served to make fine distinctions. When these distinctions were 
not sharply perceived, the use of the cases faded. The accusative 
then has made a circle. In the beginning it was the only case. 
It is again the normal case in modem Greek. So in the New Test- 
ament we have ol xp*^H^oi tov Koarfwv (1 Cor. 7:31) instead of the 
instrumental t^ koot/h^ (cf. utor in Latin). The accusative with 
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Xp^crAu is found in Cretan inscriptions and in late Greek. In Acts 
27:22 Luke has irofxum ^/las and not the dative I/jCiv. So in Rev. 
2:14 we have iBiSaxncev T<f jSoXok (dative) as in some late writers, 
perhaps partly influenced by Hebrew. 

(f) But in general we can easily see the root idea of the accusa- 
tive. For convenience we may analyze the examples and explain 
them in the light of the root idea and the history. 

(g) Extension naturally found first expression with verbs of 
motion. In Sanskrit *4t stands especially as the goal of motion, 
with verbs of going, bringing, sending, and the like" (Whitney, 
Sanskrit Grammar, p. 92). In Homer this use is common with 
verbs which imply reaching a point and in the poets the idiom con- 
tinued to be frequent both as to place and persons. In English we 
say, go home, where home is accusative. This original use of the 
accusative is not preserved in the New Testament, but in Matt. 
4:15 68ov 6aXMr<np is closely related to it, by way of the sea. 

(h) Extension of space is clearly expressed by the accusative 
and is a normal development from verbs of motion. So in John 
6:19 we have the idiom common to all Greek, cXi^Aokotcs oJV As 
araSCovs cwcocrt ttci/tc ^ rptaKovra, This sometimes is in the Sanskrit, 
Latin, Greek, English, etc. 

(i) Duration of time is distinctly conveyed by the root idea of 
the accusative. This idiom is a common one in the Indo-germanic 
languages. Tt SSc lonyKarc Skriv rrjv ^fiipav apyoC* (Matt. 20:6). So 
in Luke 15:29 we have roaavra irrj SovAevco o-ot. Compare ©c Srivapiov 
T^ ijficpav (Matt. 20:2). But note above the old use of the accusa- 
tive where duration cannot be accented (John 4:52). 

(j) With verbs that are transitive the accusative is the natural 
case for the expression of the extension of the action of the verb to 
an external object. Not all verbs in Greek are transitive, and the 
same verb is not always transitive as ^xcvov ^/las (Acts 20:5), but 
^Licvcv irap'avrots (Acts 18:3). Besides it is not a question whether 
the verb is transitive in Sanskrit or in English, but in Greek, as 
fjLtf ofxvvcre /xiiJt€ tov ovpavov fi-jre rrjv yrjv (James 5:12). So rbv iraripa 
avTots lA-cycv (John 8:27). The Greek could look at 5/AWfit as trans- 
itive in the sense of swearing by and Aeyw in the sense of speaking 
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about. Moreover, when the verb is transitive, it does not have to use 
the accusative, if some other case is considered more in harmony 
with the idea to be expressed. So iviXavOdvofmL is used with the ac- 
cusative in Phil. 3:13 rot /xcv ^tW, but with the genitive in Heb. 
13:2 <^iXofcvias. Sometimes the difference is quite marked as with 
dKovovT€s l>h^ Trj% <l>wn}^ (Acts 9:7) and rrjv Sk ^cov^v ovk lycowrav (Acts 
22:9). Once more, verbal phrases may be looked at as transitive, 
when the verb itself is intransitive, as^'A/oxorra tov Aoov o-ov owe ipd^ 
KOKO)? (Acts 23:5), and orav koXcos v/ms ctTrowrtv (Luke 6:26). But 
the great bulk of the accusatives with transitive verbs call for no 
remark as licoXco-cv avrovs (Matt. 4:21), cicnycraTo x^ptW (Acts 1:18). 

(k) Some verbs may use an accusative of the inner object or 
content (Delbrueck), or of the outer objective result. The action 
of the verb expresses itself in a word of the same root as c<^o)8i}ftpiw 
<l>6fiov fjJyav (Mark 4:41),' <^v\a<r<rovTcs <^vXaKas (Luke 2:8), the so- 
called cognate accusative. Here again the idea of extension is 
obvious and vital. Sometimes the word is not identical in root, 
but only similar in sense as SpKov ov ^fwa-tv (Luke 1:73). In this 
last example as in others the relative is used thus as dyamy ^v ^ya- 
irrja-d^ /u (Jo. 17*. 26). The accusative naturally expresses the ob- 
jective result in the same way as afmprdvovra diiaprCav (1 John 5:16), 
8 dircftivcv ....88^^^ (Rom. 6:10). 

(1) Some verbs, moreover, can be used with two accusatives or, 
if time or space be considered, with three. This double accusative 
is very common in the Sanskrit. The second accusative may be 
simply in apposition with the first as owm Xeyw v/mas SovAovs, a 
predicate accusative. But cts is often used with this predicate ac- 
cusative as cts 7rpo<l>T^rqv avTov cfj(w (Matt. 21:46). One accusative 
may be of the person and the other of the thing as ciccivos vftas 8t8af a 
irdvra (John 14:26), 8vatTiJ<rce 6 vtos avrov dprov (Matt. 7:9), rC oiu 
von^a-ta *Ii;o"OiV (Matt. 27:22), iptDT'qa-u} v/mas Kayta Xoyov ha (Matt. 
21:24), ^vStSixTKOvo-iv avTov 7rop<f>vpav (Mark 15:17), opKi^ai cc rov Otov 
(Mark 5:7), l^xp^icre .... iXmov (Heb. 1:9). With atVcoi the 
person could be put in the ablative. So Trap^ and ablative in Acts 
3:2, and d4>axpuTai dir i/jLov (Luke 16:3). With evSiSw-KO) the gar- 
ment could be put in the locative or the instrumental. Compare 
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irtfufiaXdrai iv t/xariois XcvKOis (Rev. 3:5). With xpfcw the instrumental 
case could be used as in Acts 10:38 (irvcv/mri cLyty)- So the double 
accusative is sometimes optional. The accusative of the thing may 
be cognate as in Eph, 2:4 above or causative as in Mark 9:41 os 
yhp &v irorio^ {ffws ironipwif iSSarog. Sometimes the adjective alone 
expresses one of the accusatives as ^/las ovShf Af^i/cra (Gal. 5:2). 

(m) Some verbs use the accusative even in the passive. It is 
a mistake to associate the accusative in one's mind simply with 
the active voice. Many verbs are intransitive in the active voice, 
while the middle voice is just as likely to be transitive as the 
active, and indeed the passive voice may also be transitive, though 
in the nature of the case this is not so frequent as with the other 
voices. But it is to be remembered that the passive is an after 
development and may retain some of the force of the early form. 
Certainly the passive form gradually encroached on the middle 
and sometimes loses its passive idea (passive deponents). Some 
of these passive deponents are transitive and are used with the 
accusative, as /jltj oh^ iiop-tfirjrt avrovs (Matt. 10:26). But in Matt. 
10:28 note diri twv cLiroicravonrow. The present middle ff^ofittaOt is 
intransitive in Matt. 10:31 and transitive in Matt. 10:28. See also 
evT/oanTjcovTcw rbv viov /xow (Matt. 21:37), i^ iwaurxyvOy /u (Mark 
8:38), ^Injxqv irjfUioO^ (Matt. 16:26). Sanskrit had no proper pas- 
sive voice, but in Greek, Latin, and English some verbs that had 
two accusatives retain the accusative of the thing in the passive. 
This is natural, for the other alternatives would be a predicate 
nominative (as happens with verbs of calling, naming, making, 
for example, Heb. 5:10) or another obUque case. With the pas- 
sive of &8oaKco the accusative is the only recourse in Greek, Latin, 
and English, as a? l&Saxftyrc (2 Thess. 2:15), but with verbs Uke 
TTcpijSoXXco either the accusative is possible (as usually), ircpcjScjS- 
Xi7fi€vov9 OToX^s XevKa? (ReV. 7:9), or the locative, vepi/SepXrifAtyov^ h 
Ifw.Tioi'S XevKoU (Rev. 3:4). See also ScS^xcvog rov? ^roSas .... koI 
^ S\l/vs avTov (TovSapCt^ wepieitScro (John 11:44), Sopi/o-erot oXiyas (Luke 
12:47), o iyta PairrU^oiJuax (Mark 10:38), oiicoi/o/uav ireviirrevfuu (1 Cor. 
9:17), Sie(l>$apfjL€voi Tov vovv (1 Tim. 6:5), where there was only one 
accusative in the active or middle, that of the thing, the person 
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being in the dative. The Greek has more liberty than the Latin 
and can turn this dative into the nominative verbal subject and 
retain the accusative of the thing as in case of two accusatives. In- 
deed by analogy the Greek can greatly extend this construction as 
see irejrXtfpto/iei/oi KOfnrov SocoMxnJn/s (Phil. 1;11), t^v avr^v cucova ftera- 
iu>p4koviu0a (2 Cor. 3:18), and even t^v aXwiv ir^pUafjuu (Acts 28:20) 
where the passive of the verb vepiTLOrjiu is evidently in accord- 
ance with ancient usage. There is also one example of the 
accusative with the verbal in riov in Luke 5:38, oTvov viov , , . ^\i;- 
riov. 

(n) Then again the accusative as the case of extension may be 
the case of substantives or adjectives apart from any verb, as w 
rpoirw (Matt. 23:37), tov dpiOfwy (John 6:10), rh wpb^ rhv Ocov (Heb. 
2:17). In the Sanskrit ''the neuter accusative of innumerable ad- 
jectives, simple or compound, is used adverbially'* (Whitney, 
Sanskrit Orarnmary p. 93). The adverb is merely a word in a fixed 
case. The Greek used a multitude of such accusatives as adverbs 
not only in the neuter (singular and plural), but in the masculine 
and the feminine singular of substantives, and the feminine singu- 
lar of adjectives. So iroXv cnrovSatorepov (2 Cor. 8:22), iroXXa iKOTTuurfv 
(Rom. 16.6), T^v Spx^v (John 8:25), Swp€dv (Matt. 10:8). This 
use of the accusative is in perfect harmony with the idea of the 
case. 

(o) The accusative is used with the infinitive, not merely as 
object, but in a general way as the person connected with the 
action. The infinitive, like the participle, cannot have a subject, 
but it can indicate the person who has to do with the action, when 
not otherwise clear, by the accusative. So vaXiy xR^Cav ^x^t€ tw 
SiScurxav ^/ias Ttva ra OTOixcZd (Heb. 6:12), iv t<S ctcmyayctv rovs yov€ts 
TO va&iav ^l-qcravv (Luke 2:27). This use of the accusative is found 
also in Latin and Anglo-Saxon and is in thorough accord with the 
idea of the case. The action stated in the infinitive holds good as 
far as the person mentioned is concerned. 

(p) There remains still the accusative absolute. The grammars 
generally mean by this a participle and substantive in the accusa- 
tive. But even here the accusative is not out of line with its own 
7 
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idea, though the connection with the sentence is not very close. 
In 1 Cor. 16:6 rvxov is an example of the neuter accusative parti- 
ciple so used. There is a still larger connection of thought. An 
example may probably be found in yv<o<rrqv Svra crc (Acts 26:3), 
unless an anacoluthon is allowed. Even then the fact remains 
and the accusative is not difficult of explanation. In Rom. 8:3 
TO o&vvaTov Tov vofjuov may be a nominative absolute, but is just as 
naturally the accusative. In Rom. 12:18 the parenthetic phrase 
TO €^ vfiMv is accusative. 

(q) The accusative is frequently used with prepositions which 
merely accent the idea of extension in a more specialized way. 
The prepositions do not then properly govern the case, but are 
rather fuller expressions of the precise idea of the case, being them- 
selves properly adverbs. Thus we have wot fjiicrov (Mark 7:31), Sm 
Tov fl>6l3w (John 7:13), cIs t^v woXiv (Matt. 26:18), im r^ y^v (Matt. 
15:35), KaroL tov vofwv (Luke 2:22), furh ijfi^s rpeU (Luke 2:46), 
iraphi T^ 6S6v (Matt. 20:30), vepl aMv (Matt. 8:18), irp^ ah'6v (Matt 
3:5), {nrkp SovXov (Philemon 16), ^b riv /wJ&ov (Matt. 6:16), 

6. The genitive. 

(a) It is no longer open to dispute that in Greek two cases, the 
genitive and the ablative, are found with the same ending. Moul- 
ton properly calls Winer's definition of the genitive as '*unques- 
iionahly the whence-case'^ ''an utterly unjustifiable procedure." It 
is hopeless to try to find the explanation of the genitive in the ab- 
lative as Kuehner and Crosby did or the ablative in the genitive 
as Madvig attempted. Comparative grammar has settled this 
matter. The two cases happen in Greek to have the same form, but 
do not have the same idea, though examples occur that can be 
explained either as genitive or ablative. 

(b) The genitiye has the wrong name. It is not casus genitivus 
or TTTwrts yewrjTucjj but rather TrTOKrt? ytvuc^ as the Stoic gramma- 
rians called it. It is, then, the case of yews, genus, kind, species, 
in a word the specifying case. It is thus a descriptive case and is 
in function adjectival, though it is not adjectival in origin. See 
^fjL€pa TrapacTKevrjis (Luke 23:54). It is a mistake to explain the 
ending os or olo as derived from the adjectival isuffix, though it is 
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not known what the origin of the genitive ending is. It may be 
pronominal. 

(c) The use of the genitive was greatly extended in the later 
Sanskrit, and in the modern Greek it has maintained itself far 
better than the dative. The form has sm^vived better in the Indo- 
European languages than that of any of the other'cases. In fact 
in the modem Greek the form shares with the accusative the result 
of the loss of the dative. We have such constructions as roO to dwa, 
I told him so. But in the New Testament the genitive form is not 
so used. The real genitive always tells the kind or species. It is 
this and no other. 

(d) The resultant idea will naturally greatly vary according as 
this root conception is applied to different words and different con- 
texts. It must never be forgotten that the varying resultant idea 
does not involve a change in the root idea of the case. The error 
must not be made of mistaking the translation of this resultant 
idea for the philosophical or historical explanation of the case 
itself. Meroucta-uLv BajSvXwvos (Matt. 1:12) is translated removal to 
Babylon, but surely the genitive does not mean '*to." It is dif- 
ficult to make a satisfactory grouping of a case with so many pos- 
sible combinations in detail, and the simplest analysis is the best 
The true idea of the case will be found everywhere. 

(e) The use of the genitive with substantives is uniform in 
essencCp but varied in application. 

(1) The local use of the genitive is the most objective and 
probably the earliest as with most of the cases. The local adyerbs 
avrov, o5, Svovy ircvy irav7ax<nj, oftov are all probably in the genitive 
case, though it is possible that they are short forms of the locative 
form -oOi, In Homer the genitive is thus used freely, especially 
with negatives as oiW^Apycos ^cv. So in the New Testament we 
have ov yj&vov 'E^«rov dX\^ (r)(fS6v Trdcnjs Trj<s *A(rais 6 IlavAos ovros TrctVas 
fieriarrryreif Uavov ox^v (Acts 19:26). This usage survived in the 
vernacular and the poets. The poets are often the best source for 
actual usage of the people. Compare the Latin Romae, humi 
(really locative forms) and the Groek idiom ttov yrjs. It is not 
surprising therefore to find the genitive used with such local prep- 
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Ositions (adverbs) as im^ vtpi^ /xcra, cvros, irX-qcrioVy o'cicev, IvavTwv, 
Homer can say XovexrOai worafijotoy to bathe in a river, and Luke can 
use twa pd<lyg to axpov tov SoktvXjov avrov vSaros (16:24), where vSaros 
emphasizes clearly the kind of material in which he was to dip his 
finger. The gei;iitive is not only used with the idea of rest, but 
even where the conception of motion is involyed, though the geni- 
tive does not, like the accusatiye, accent extension, but genus. In 
Matt 1:11 and 12 fUToiKeata BajSvXcuvos is thus properly a Babylon 
removal. In itself it could be a removal to Babylon or from Baby- 
lon and the solution we must seek elsewhere than in this phrase. 
The same thing holds true in regard to ^ Suunropa r&v *EAXiyv<i)v 
(John 7:35) and 68os i9v(ov (Matt. 10:5). It is in fact the disper- 
sion of the Jews among the Greeks and the way to the Gentiles. 
Note also ttomis tliitvfyKwnv avrAy (Luke 5:19), and Ifcai^ (Luke 
19:4). 

(2) The root idea of the genitive is very plain in expressions of 
time, the genitive of selection, this rather than some other time. In 
Luke 18:7 ijfw/aa? koL wktos do not emphasize the wholeness of either 
day or night as in Luke 2:37 (vvktu Kal iJ/a^v), but rather that both 
day and night are included. So also fwcn/s vwctos (Matt. 25:6). See 
also TO Xoiwov (Heb. 10:13) and t6v Xoiwov (Gal. 6:17). In Matt. 
24:20 the distinction is seen between the genitive x^tfioivos as the 
case of genus and the locative <m/S/8aTy expressing a point of time. 
It is not strange to see Sts rov aappdrov (Luke 18:12) and avai tov 
hmvTov (Heb. 9:7). In the New Testament, however, prepositions 
occur very often with expressions of time with either the accusa- 
tiye, genitive, or locative case, as ds iroAXi irji (Luke 12:19), & 
'^fUpSiv (Mark 2:1), Iv r^ iraxrya iv tq kopry (John 2:23). 

(3) In the Sanskrit there are hardly any possessive adjectives. 
Possession is the most obvious and the most usual use of the geni- 
tive case, as iraraiaj^ rov SoOXoi' rdv ap-^upita^ 6.<l>€tXjov avrov ro wtlov 
(Matt. 26:51). It is the high priest's servant, not that of another, 
and it is the servant's ear, not another's. Sometimes the relation- 
ship is not clearly defined, but is assumed as plain. So MapCa 
^laxiaPov (Luke 24:10) is James's Mary, which might be his mother, 
wife, or daughter. We learn from elsewhere that it is his mother. 
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Often the genitive is used simply with the article, where the con- 
text explains, as ot rdv Xpurrov (Gal. 5:24), especially the neuter 
article as ra Kcuoapos (Mark 12:17). 

(4) Indeed the genitive may express identity (apposition) as 
iroka^ SoSofuov xat To/wppaq (2 Pet. 2:6), 17 oIkui tov crici/vovs (2 Cor. 
6:1). The genitive characterizes the substantive as rb <r<ofjui t^s 
apaprCa's (Rom. 6:6), 6 otKovopty: t^s dStKuxs (Luke 16:8), though it 
must not be regarded as identical with the adjective (see h Koivorrfn 
io)??, Rom. 6:4), and even expressions like vww ^ayros (1 Thess. 
6:5) are shown by the papyri not to be mere Hebraisms, but in 
accord with general Greek idiom. 

(6) It is not alone quality that can be expressed by the geni- 
tive, but also a partitive sense (possibly ablative), as rb BtKarovr^ 
TToXetiy: (Rev. 11:13), and sometimes such a genitive is found alone 
with no noun as the subject of the verb as aw^kOw Sk koI twv paOt^^v 
(Acts 21:16). The genitive naturally expresses price as hpMpUnt 
(Rev. 6:6). 

(6) The genitive may be either subjective as ^ yap Aydwrj rov 
XpioTov (Twe^a 17/ia? (2 Cor. 6:14) where it is Christ's love for Paul 
that constrains him, or objective as c^ctc irianv Oeov (Mark 11:22) 
or iirl ciepyeaug. aa^pdvov axrOeuavs (Acts 4:9) when the good deed is 
done to the man, not by him. In ^ 8^ rov irvcvparo^ pXaaifnjpIa, 
(Matt. 12:31) we have a good instance of the objective genitive. 
There is nothing in the genitive itself to determine when the usage 
is subjective or objective. In itself it is neither. That is a matter 
for the context. 

(7) In a word the genitive is the general or genus case and the 
precise specifying lies in the word, not the case. BaTrrMr/ui fiemvouis 
(Mark 1:4) is therefore repentance baptism; what the precise rela- 
tion is between the two is not set forth by the case. In t^v ycevmv 
Tov TTvpo^ (Matt. 6:22) Gehenna is described as characterized by fire. 

(8) Most frequently the genitive comes after the limiting word 
as in Matt. 6:22 above, but observe TEAXiyvcov woXv irX^dos (Acts 14:1) 
and ^ TOV w€vpaTo^ pXtKTifnjpia. (Matt. 12:31). 

(9) Two and even three genitives can be used together, as tok 
KJ^iOTurpjbv TOV cvayycXtou t^s Boiry: tov XpLcrrov (2 Cor. 4:4). 
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(f ) The use of the genitive with adjectives is naturally more or 
less parallel to that with substantives. So ofiov t?? fieravoiiiq (Matt 
3:8), irXiypi^s x«P*^^ (John 1:14) though Latin here has the abla- 
tive (or is it instrumental?) with, plentis, <rv/ufio/9^ovs t^s cikwos (Rom. 
8:29), ivoxo<s aX(ovLov afmfynjfuiTos (Mark 3:29), €Wo/ws Xpurrov (1 Cor. 
9:21), and even toi avVoi rSiv TraOrntArm (1 Pet. 5:9). Occasionally 
the participle is so used as to ddurfuvaif rau vofiav (Luke 2:27). 

(g) Adverbs and hence prepositions may be used with the geni- 
tive when the meaning of the adverb is in accord with the idea of 
the case. So dftcos tw dyiW (Rom. 16:2), and prepositions like 
fifToiv Tov vaov Koi rov OvauiaTrfpiov (Matt. 23:35), iyyvi r^^ AvSSas 
(Acts 9:38), irXrfa-Lov t6v x^/^mw (John 4:5), Jo-o) ^/mov (2 Cor. 4:16), 
hrrbs v/mov (Luke 17:21), fi^xpt T^s <rqfA€poy '^fxipas (Matt. 28:15), €«s 
TOV Xpurrov (Matt, 1:17), ax/w Ila^ (Acts 13:6), &ckcv c/lmw (Matt. 
10:18), im TV5 yrjs (CoL 1:16), fuff ri/mv (Matt. 1:23), Kar ifiov 
(Luke 11:23), ircpl tov *lryrov (Acts 28:23), dyrliroXXSiv (Matt20:28), 
8mI tov irpwtufirav (Matt. 1:22). 

(h) The genitive is very common with verbs, where the idea of 
species is accented. With verbs the genitive is this and no other, 
while the accusative with verbs is this and no more (Broadus). 

(1) What is called the predicate genitive is a very obvious use 
of the case as irdvra v/awv ^otiv (1 Cor. 3:21). 

(2) Some verbs lend themselves more readily to the idea of the 
genitive, though very few verbs can be said always to require the 
genitive rather than the accusative. See previous discussion of 
the accusative. So some verbs of sensation as vaarm fiov fA€farq<r$€ 
(1 Cor. 11:2) like vernacular English ''remember of" fivi]fjLov€v€T€ 
rrj^ yvvoocos Ao>T (Luke 17:32), but fivrffwv€ueT€raif9 trhrrt Spravq (Matt. 
16:9) ; iirtXajOeadai rov ipyov vpMV (Heb. 6:10), but rk pkv ovUna IttL" 
Xavdavo/xcvos (Phil. 3:13); avTov oicovere (Mark 9:7), but tqkowt€v rov 
dxnraxrfjLov (Luke 1:41); ycwerat /xov tov Scmtvov (Luke 14:24), but 
iyewraro to vBiap (John 2:9) ; iyta aov 6vaip.rp^ (Philemon 20), ifiirviiav 
dTToA^s (Acts 9:1); k&v Orjpiav ftyiy tov Spavi (Heb. 12:20); koXov 
l[pyov iTTiBvpjd (1 Tim. 3:1), but imOv/jojaui avrqv (Matt. 5:28); 
iwurKoir^s opeycroi (1 lUm. 3:1), yi/xovaiv oorcW (Matt. 23:27), but 
yifiovra Svofmra j^Aao-^/uas (Rev. 17:3). 
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(3) Another group of Verbs that often use the genitive exhibit 
one' s concern for, or estimate of, a matter. These verbs do not 
differ greatly from the preceding list, as cTrcftcXiJtfiy avroO (Luke 
10:34); firj oXiyutpa TrotSctas Kvpiov (Heb. 12:5); twv iScW ov irpovod 
(1 Tim. 5;8); rw iStbv vlov owe i<f>€L<raTo (Rom. 8:32); irpaB^vai 
iroXXov (Matt. 26:9); winyouTo Tt/jt^? dpyvpiov (Acts 7:16); iyKoXaadai, 
^cMTctos (Acts 19:40); StirX^s ti/a^s dftovo^axmv (1 Tim. 5:17). 

(4) There is still another group of verbs of a more objective 
character as of SoKovvre^ apyuv rS)v iOimv Karaxvpuvovo'iv avrSiv (Mark 
10; 42); jSbo-iXeva Trjq *lovSaCas (Matt. 2; 22); t^S vpJav iionxruis fieri" 
\cfwrw (1 Cor. 9; 12) ; KocoivivrjKev alfmro^ (Heb. 2:14), but fi^ KOimva 
Apapriat^ dXXorpuuq (1 Tim. 6:22); iir^XalSero a^oO (Matt. 14:31); 
hcpdrqat t^? x^P^ ovt^^ (Matt. 9:25), but Kpani<ras rov ^Iwdvqv (Matt. 
14:3); iriacms avrov rrj^ ;(ecpo9 (Acts 3:7); tov cvos avtfe^cToi (Luke 
16:13). Some verbs evidently use the genitive as a result of the 
change of idea wrought in the verb by the preposition -Kara used in 
composition, as aX<r)(yvrf^ /cara^pon/oxis (Heb. 12:2), (rov KarapjopTV' 
pownv (Matt. 27:13), KaTcycXoiv awoO (Matt. 9:24). 

(5) It is not possible to decide positively whether what is called 
the genitive absolute is genitive or ablative. In Sanskrit the in- 
strumental (associative) is sometimes so used and the locative 
often, while in Anglo-Saxon the dative is the case for absolute 
clauses with a participle. This is especially true of Wycliff, but 
this dative form is sometimes instrumental. In*Latin the case so 
used is the ablative as generally considered, but here again the 
instrumental and the ablative have the same form. MuUach 
(^Grammatik, p. 357) says that in Greek the genitive absolute be- 
longs to the higher style, and was not used much in the vernac- 
ular. In the modem Greek vernacular (Jebb) this idiom has 
practically disappeared and conjunctions and finite verbs are used 
instead. But in the papyri this construction is used with great 
frequency and freedom. In the New Testament the usage is hardly 
so common and occurs chiefly in the historical books. Note dm- 
XiapvyravTiov avrwv (Matt. 2:13). Sometimes, as in the earlier Greek, 
the genitive absolute is used where the participle might have been 
made to agree with a substantive or pronoun in the sentence, as 
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Tttvra §€ avTov ivOvfirjOhrro^ i<l}dvrj avrw (Matt. 1:20), and even when 
it is the subject of the principal verb as fivrjarcvOciinp t^s iirp-pos 
avTov Mapia^ . . . ..€vpWrj (Matt 1:18). If this construction is 
really the genitive, and not ablative, the genitive of the substan- 
tive or pronoun has its usual explanation and the participle is an 
adjective in agreement. 

7. The ablative. The remaining uses of the genitive form, not 
genitive in idea, are ablative. The old ablative ending t or d, seen 
in some words, Latin inscriptions like domod^ Greek ^(r)^ ir5)s(T), 
ovpavoOev^ Umbrian tu (out of), Anglo-Saxon ut (out of), is held by 
' some to be demonstrative like Sanskrit ta. But, whatever may be 
true as to the origin of the original ending, the idea of the case is 
clear. It is the case of origin or separation, casus ahlativus as 
Julius Caesar called it, vrStaii^ dtlxuperucii. This is the ''whence" 
case of Winer. like the genitive, the ablative is used possibly 
with substantives, certainly with adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
and verbs. 

(a) Homer could say oXCyrj avdirava-i's irokifwto^ short is the rest 
from war. But, as in Latin the ablative disappears from use with 
substantives, so in Greek, unless indeed some examples of the so- 
called partitive genitive may not more properly be considered 
ablative, as tv tovtwv (Matt 6:29). This is rendered more prob- 
able by the frequent use of diro or cf with the ablative in similar 
examples, as rtva airb rtov &vo (Matt 27:21), tis i$ v/awv (Luke 12:25). 
It is possible to think of Sucoiocrvny tfcoO (Rom. 1:17) as ablative, 
righteousness from God, but it is more likely the genitive, God's 
kind of righteousness. 

(b) But certainly the ablative occurs in the New Testament 
with some adjectives. It is common enough in the earlier Greek 
as in Plato iwKm^fJL'qs kcvos, iXevOcpo^ alSov^. So ^cwh T(ov BtaOrfciay 

(Eph. 2:12), dirapaoT05 kokQiv (James 1:13), and other verbal ad- 
jectives like SiSoicToi 0€ov (John 6:45), StScucTOis wevimros (1 Cor, 
2:13); ycwjyrois ywoiicw (Matt. 11:11), KXrjroi ^jaov Xpurrcv (Rom. 
1:6), and participles also as evXjoyrjfjLcvoi rovirar/xfe (Matt 25:34). 
Moreover, the ablative may be used after the comparative form of 
the adjective, lui^iov toQ Kvptov (John 13:16), fwcpirepoi vdamop 
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(Mark 4:31), and also after the superlative as Trpm-oq fwv (John 
1:15). 

(c) The ablative is very common in the New Testament with 
adverbs and so with prepositions. The growth of prepositions in 
addition to the mere case is especially noticeable with the ablative. 
So x^f^^ wapafioXiis (Matt 13:34), avev yoyywfiou (1 Peter 4:9), €ic- 
Tos Tov (r<ofiaro9 (1 Cor. 6:18), lfft> t^s otKwis (Matt. 10:14), drcpoxXjov 
(Luke 22:6), iiwOei^ 1^9 irdXcws (Rev. 14:20), irX^ roO vXolov (Acts 
27:22); possibly also ^una /aw (Matt. 3:11), ifiirpoirOey rlav Sa^pwrwv 
(Matt. 5:16), iripav tov *lopSaiH)v (Matt. 4:25), wroKdra) tcov voSiav 
(Mark 6:11); so also Slvo ami (Matt. 5:29), Ik tou vSaros (Mark 
1:10), mp avTiav (Matt 2:4), wro irayriov (Acts 22:12), wrkp irdyrwv 
(2 Cor. 5:15), vpo tov Traxrya (John 11:55), irpos t^S ^pufripa^ awTtjpias 
(Acts 27:34). The ablative idea of comparison (separation) is in 
several of these prepositions. A number of adverbs are them- 
selves in the ablative as ovrws, irco?, Sv<a, etc. 

(d) The ablative occurs rather often with verbs (though not so 
frequently as the accusative, genitive, or dative), where the idea 
of separation or origin is dominant. So iBCas imKwrew^ ov yCvem 
(2 Peter 1:20), 5v rtve? ooToxiycraKTc? (1 Tim. 1:6), ckwXiktcv avrov? 
TOU j3ovXi{fiaro9 (Acts 27:43), fjv yiKowmTi pjov (Acts 1:4), iKpaTovvTo 
TOU firf iviymvai (Luke 24:16), xHrrepovvTai tjjs 80^ tov 0€OV (Rom. 
3:23), XciVerat o-o^$ (James 1:6), iieijOrj ovtov (Luke 5:12), ScSo-w 
aury TOV fuiwa (Rev. 2:17) where the part is contrasted with the 
whole (compare the ablative in iK tov apTov co^terw, 1 Cor. 11:28, 
and iirdia dvo t&v ^tx&W, Matt. 15:27), ov fipaSwu Kvpwi t^s cmiy- 
ycAias (2 Peter 3:9); so also with a number of compound verbs as 
d^toraTo tow l^pw (Luke 2:37), wr^pjSoAAowrav t5s yvakrcois (Eph. 
3:19), dm^XXoT/Mco/Aci^oft t^s i<i>5s (Eph. 4:18), diroanicovruL tivcs t^s 
740TCo>9 (1 Tim. 4:1), Sarecrreprfpjiywv t?? dXi/tfctas (1 Tim. 6:5), 8ia^- 
€p€r€ avTiav (Matt. 6:26). Cf. also t^s x"P*^^ ii€V€<mT€ (Gal. 5:4). 
In examples like Heb. 12:11, ov SoKct xopas clvoi dAXct Xvan;?, and 
Acts 20:3, lyivero yvf&p.'q^, we probably have the ablative. See 
imXvatm in 2 Peter 1:20. 

8. The locative. In Greek most of the dative and instrumental 
examples are locative in form. Bopp considered the locative end- 
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ing i to be the root of the old demonstrative pronoun. But in 
actual Greek usage locative forms are used also as instrumental 
and dative, while dative forms are used freely as locative and in- 
stnmiental (Giles, Oomparative Philology, p. 330). The case is very 
common in the Sanskrit with its distinctive ending, while in Latin 
these three cases and the ablative have the same form save that in 
the singular the dative sometimes has a separate ending. In Gothic 
the three cases have no distinction in form, but in Anglo-Saxon 
the instrumental and the dative have separate endings and some 
locatives occur as here, there, where. See Skeat and March. The 
Latin uses the locative case freely as hvmi, Romae {at), OorirUhi. In 
Homer the locative is far more common than in the later Greek, 
while in the modem Greek vernacular the locative along with the 
datiye disappears save with a few prepositions. The significance 
of the locative is very simple. In Sanskrit Whitney calls it the in 
case, and so it is in Greek. It indicates a point within limits and 
corresponds in idea with the English in, on, among, at, by, the re- 
sultant conception varying according to the meaning of th« words 
and the context. In every instance it is not hard to see the simple 
root idea of the case, a point with limits set by the word and con- 
text. 

(a) The locative is used thus with substantives and verbs to 
express location in spaced In Homer it is very common to have 
the simple locative with names of towns, countries, crowds, etc. 
But in the New Testament, as usually in the Attic prose, a preposi- 
tion is nearly always so used with the locative as cv'AtfiJvais (1 Thess. 
3:1). However observe Xj^orcus ir^piejrco-cv, (Luke 10:30). In Jas. 
2:25 we have eriptg. 6&p cK^SoXovcra, and with several verbs expressing 
the idea of going the locative is used as irop€v€<r$(u rat^ oSocs avrw 
(Acts 14:16), oTotxovo-i roc? Ixyeai (Rom. 4:12). But the old loca- 
tive with expressions of place is preserved in the adverb x^ifuu 
(John 18; 6), though ocicoi, avroOi, vol no longer appear in the New 
Testament But fcikX<^ (Mark 3:34) occurs several times. And 
the locative is still used with outward objects as t^ irXoiapi^ ^Xtfw 
(John 21:8), whereas in Matt 14:13 we read lvirXou{); and in Luke 
3:16 we have vSari Pairrtlia, while in Matt. 3:11 the text is pamUm 
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€v vSttTi, as in Mark 1:8; Acts 1:5; 11:16 the locative vSart appears 
without €v. See also the locative in Eph. 5:26, KaOaptaas ri^Xovrpio 
Tov v&iTos; John 19 ;2, liFidrjKav avrov rrj ice^oA.^; Acts 14:8, dSwaros 
Tots woa-LV] and 1 Cor. 9:13, t<J Ova-wxTrripii^ irapeSpevovTt^, 

(b) The locative without a preposition is freely used with many 
expressions of time as in Sanskrit, Latin, Anglo-Saxon. Here, of 
course, the time is viewed as a point, not duration (accusative), 
nor distinction (genitive). Observe difference between to (raPParov 
and T^ piS. aaP^Tinv in Luke 24:1. So the locative occurs with 
expressions iike ry rpCrri "^fi^pq. (Matt. 20:19), ravry ry wktC (Luke 
12:20), airy tq 5/5^ (Luke 2:38), Tcrdprrj 4>vXaj<y (Matt. 14:25), t^ 
aaPPdna (Luke 6:9), rots (ra^Paxnv (Matt. 12:1), tq ioprg (Luke 
2:41), €T€ptus ycveois (Eph. 3:5), rots ycvco-wMs avrov (Mark 6:21). 
With most of the phrases mentioned above iv is also used and 
other expressions of time always use iv. The iv adds little, if any- 
thing, in point of fact to the true idea of the locative case, but it 
constantly increases in use. The locative appears in some tem- 
poral adverbs as iripvai (2 Cor. 8:10), dct (2 Cor. 6:10), irdXai (2 
Cor. 12:19). But Brugmann (Gr. Gr,, S. 252) considers irdXm 
and )(afuu dative forms. 

(c) The locative is naturally common with many figurative ex- 
pressions without iv as well as with iv. The root idea of the case 
meets every demand for the explanation of all these examples as 
ol Tmaxol T^ TTvevpari (Matt. 5:3), rots iOea-iv irepivardv (Acts 21:21), 
{r)(rjfmTi €vp€Ous (Phil. 2:8), ry Koxiq, vrprvai^rt (1 Cor. 14:20), iropcvo- 
yuevii T<f <^d)3<^ (Acts 9:31), PairrlfTU vfms irvevfrnn ayt<p (Mark 1:8), 
Srav 7reipaa/MH$ 7F€pivi<nj^€ woucCXois (James 1:^), x^P^ff^^^ """^^^ ^^' 
paxTiv (CoL 2:14), KaOapoL ry KapSiq, (Matt. 5:8). 

(d) The locative is not used in the Greek New Testament with 
as many prepositions as in Homer. Originally nearly all the prep- 
ositions used the locative, but this case gradually disappeared with 
most of these prepositional adverbs. So in the New Testament 
dfi4>i, /lerd, wro, dm, wepC no longer use the locative, but, as in 
Homer (Monro, Homeric Grammar, p. 101), so in the New Testa- 
ment the locative is often used after verbs compounded with them 
as well as with iv, irapa, iiri See examples above. Here as always 
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the prepositions do not govern the locative, but ^^stand to it in the 
relation of adverbial elements strengthening and directing its mean- 
ing" (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar^ p. 103). A number of prepo- 
sitions like dft^t, €v (m), ^TTi, ircpt, vpo^ (vporC), are themselves in 
the locative case. There are only four prepositions that use the 
locative in the New Testament. They are iv, Im^ irapd, irp6^: As 
examples see h n^ ^lopSdvy (Matt. 3:6), im Ovpons (Matt. 24:33), 
irapa T<J OTavpcp tov ^Ir^ov (John 19:25), irpoi T<f fivrjfuCi^ (John 
20:11). 

(e) What is called the pregnant construction of th6 locative or 
the accusative appears in the New Testament in connection with 
€v and €15. In the older Greek the cases without prepositions were 
so used. In such instances either the accusative is used with a 
verb of rest as very often with d^ and wapd (so 6 as tov aypov in 
Mark 13:16 and oreura oirto-o) mipa tovs irdSa? avrov in Luke 7:38) or 
the locative is used with a verb of motion as 6 ifiPoAJ/aq fi€T ifuw r^v 
X€lpa iv T<? rpvpXiie (Matt. 26:23) where Mark (14:20) has a's t^ 
rpvfiXiov, It is a difference of conception in harmony with each 
case. The accusative suggests extension and the locative empha- 
sizes location. The accusative is so used more frequently than the 
locative. Ets and Iv were originally the same and ds constantly 
encroaches on ev. 

9. Tfie instrumental case. The history of this case is not as clear 
as that of the others. It is possible that there are here two cases 
combined, an old associative case with the ending a as in &fm, rdxa, 
and the true instrumental case with the ending bhi for singular and 
bhis for plural, ^i does occur in Homer for the singular as OeofJH 
and ^tv for the plural as tfcd^tv, but in Homer these endings are 
used not only for the instrumental, but also for the locative, the 
ablative, and possibly the dative also (Brugmann, Griechische 
GramrnMiky S. 239). Moreover in the Sanskrit singular a is the 
ending and in the plural bhis. It is possible therefore that we have 
only the one case, which has developed the instrumental idea from 
that of association. The two conceptions are close kin and it is not 
hard for association to develop into agent or instrument. Our 
Enghsh mth is a pertinent example which originally had merely 
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the idea of association (by y near) j but has developed into that of 
agency. And the same thing is true of hy. It is proper therefore 
to treat it as one case with the original significance of mere associa- 
tion and a later idea of instrumental association. It was once used 
with expressions of place but it no longer so appears in the New 
Testament unless krifH^. o^ ^KjSoXovo-a (James 2:25) be so taken (loca- 
tive most probably). Even ottq and itq are not used in the New 
Testament. But in Westcott and Hort's text for Acts 21 :28 we do 
have TravTox^, ' 

(a) The instrumental does occur in the N. T. in expressions of 
time where a considerable period of time is presented. The ace. 
might here be used, but the instr. is an old Indo-germanic usage. 
So in John 2:20 we have rea-a-apaKOvra Kal c| Irco-iv olKoSofiT^Orf. Cf. 
also Acts 13 :20 where we have cbs ^tco-iv rerpaKoa-Loi^ koI ircvrijKovra, 
for the whole period. See Luke 8:29 woXXoU xp^vot?, Acts 8:11 
iKavw xp^v^ (cf. Luke 8:27), Rom. 16:25 xpovois atwvtois. 

(b) The idea of association or accompaniment occurs in a num- 
ber of examples, as w/uXct avna (Acts 24:26), Irepo^vyovvres dTrtorots 
(2 Cor. 6:14), fUfuyfxevrfv TTvpi (Rev. 15:2), Kotvoivctrc TOL<: rov Xpia-Tov 
iraO^/juunv (1 Peter 4:13), •^KoXxwO-^av avT<S (Mark 1:18), iKoXXT^Orj Ivl 
(Luke 15:15), crwaVcTO Sk avrw (Acts 20:4), fJi-^Toxri Sucaiwnvrj koI 
Avofuq. (2 Cor. 6:14). Prepositions and other cases are sometimes 
used with some of these verbs, but these are clear examples of the 
associative instrumental. Cf. eh wavn/o-tv avnS (Jo. 12:13). 

(c) Allied to the above usage is the instrumental with words of 
likeness. The correspondence is a figurative association, as ofjunoq 
avT<J» (John 9:9), lo-ovs ij/xtv (Matt. 20:12), wapofJuoia^€T€ ra^ts k€K€v 
uifJLeiHH,^ (Matt. 23:27), to avro if l^fyqixevy (1 Cor. 11:5), comccv #cXv- 
Sojvi doXoo-cn;? (James 1:6). 

(d) This idea of association is very common with expressions 
of manner, where the idea is going on towards means or instru- 
ment. So we explain d ^yw xapvn fierexta (1 Cor. 10:30), warn 
rpoTTi^y UT€ irpo<f}aj(T€i, €iT€ a\ri$€iq. (Phil. 1:18), oicaToXvTTTCj* ry kc^oA.^ 
(1 Cor. 11:5)^ tgcw ^vo-€i opyrj^ (Eph. 2:3), Kvwpuy: tw ycvct (Acts 
4:36), and even irpwrtvx^ irpwrqv^aro (James 5:17) and OavaTi^ rc\- 
cvTctTo) (Matt. 15:4) for, though answering to the Hebrew infini- 
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tive absolute, this construction is common in Homer. A number 
of adverbs in the instrumental case illustrate this usage as iravouid 
(Acts 16:34), rdxa (Rom. 5:7), iramrXrfid (Luke 23:18), iravry 
(Acts 24:3), k^v^^ (Eph. 6:12), % (1 Cor. 12:11), ftyfuxrc^i (Acts 
16:37), aim (Acts 24:26), and the preposition lura and the con- 
junction im. 

(e) The instrumental case is also used to express the idea of 
cause or ground. This conception likewise wavers between asso- 
ciation and means. Thus we have roiavrat? yap dixrau? cva/acoTciroi 
(Heb. 13:16), ry amor^ HeKXAaerjaav (Rom. 11:20), fx^ Icvt^crflc tJ 
Ivvfuv TTvpiaa-ei (1 Pet. 4:12), tva fitf r^ trravpi^ tov Xpiarov SicSiccoKrai 
(Gal. 6:12). 

(f ) Means or instrument can thus be naturally expressed by 
this case. Donaldson {New OrcUylus, p. 439) calls it the imple- 
mentive case. The verb xp<m>amw obviously, like utor in Latin, has 
the instrumental case as woX\§ iFapfyqfrlq. xp^^M-^^ (2 Cor. 3:12). 
Other illustrations are (rvvawi^x^ '''» vrroKplau (Gal. 2:13), Tj\u<l>tvTi^ 
fivpi^ (Luke 7:38), dvciKev Sk 'IcliccojSw .... paxpuprj (Acts 12:2), &€- 
Sa/marai tjJ ^wra (James 3:7), dA.vcrco-1 S€S€<TOaL (Mark 5:4), ov 
fl}OcLpTdtSy apyvpCia rj )(pv<rLiOj i\vTp<o6riT€j .... cUAa rt/u<^ aipja/n (1 Pet, 
l:18f.), ireTrXrjpnifJLevovs irworri a&iKiq. (Rom. 1:29), \dpvrC iaT€ (TtKnao'' 
fjL€voi (Eph. 2:8), ^ ns r^rrifrai (2 Peter 2:19); and probably also 
Tg yap IXttIZl i<r(o0rfp£v (Rom. 8 :24) and Karoicavcra wpl do^eorcp 
(Matt. 3 :12) though these could also be locative. The agent with 
passive verbs may also be expressed in the instrumental case as 
OfvSkv aiuov Oavdrov iarlv ireirpayfJLevov avT<J (Luke 23 tl5), and probably 
Kdyo) €vp€Oio vfuv (2 Cor. 12 :20), though this may possibly be a true 
dative (Brugmann, Oriechische GhrammcUik, S. 400). 

(g) The instrumental case is used to express measure in com- 
parative phrases. In English the is in the instrumental case in 
phrases like the nwrey the less, as is shown by the Anglo-Saxon 
thy (the). The accusative gradually displaces the instrumental in 
Greek for this idea, yet it appears several times in Hebrews as in 
10 :25, TocovTij^ pmWov oai^ pXerrfTt. See also 7roAA<p pJaXKov (Mark 
10:48). 

(h) Only two prepositions use the instrumental in Greek, S.pja 
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and <rw. In Latin cum is used with the instrumental and in San- 
skrit sa7?i (<rw). See ttfui avTot? (Matt. 13:29) and <rw t<J dyyc\y 
vXrjOoi (Luke 2 :13). Verbs compounded with ow take the instru- 
mental very often as awrjyipOriTe T<f Xpurr^ (Col. 3:1), tva fwi <rvK- 
avTiXafi-qTai (Luke 10:40), <rwxaLp€T€ fjLoi (Phil.2:18). There are other 
ways of expressing many of the above ideas in Greek than by the 
instrumental case as prepositions grew into common use. For 
instance, cause or groimd oan be clearly conveyed by 8«i and the 
accusative, manner by cv and the locative, and even means or 
instrument by h and the locative as oTroKreivtu cv po/AKJxuq. (Rev. 6:8). 
This last construction is like the Hebrew idiom, it is true, but it is 
also occasionally present in the older Greek and survives in the 
papyri. Greek, like other languages, and more than some, had 
flexibility and variety in the expression of the same idea. 

10. The dative. This Greek case, according to Brugmann, 
Qriechiache Grammatik, S. 226 f. coalesced in form with the loca- 
tive and instrumental after they had lost distinction in endings. 
So then in Greek the union was first between the locative and 
instrumental. The case-endings of the three cases which thus 
united are partly locative (i, icrt), partly dative (at), and partly 
instrumental (a in adverbs and dialects, <^4 in Homer, and possibly 
-ok). Clearer traces of the difference in endings survive in Greek 
than in the ablative. In a few words both locative and dative 
forms occur in Greek (ockoi, oiic<^). In Latin the dative singular 
is often separate from locative, instrumental, and ablative. But in 
both Greek and Latin the function of these cases remains distinct 
after the forms are blended. In the modern Greek vernacular this 
form for all three vanishes. For the dative it was cU and the accusa- 
tive or even the genitive form by itself. So in English the dative 
form has gone save with some pronouns like Aim, me, though the 
case is used either without any sign or usually with to, as I gave 
John a book or I gave a book to John. See in Wyclyfs Bible, * ^Be- 
lieve ye to the gospel" (Mark 1:15). The idea of the dative 
(irraKTis SortKoy, casm dativus^ the giving case) is very simple. 
It is the case of personal interest and accents one''s personal 
advantage or disadvantage. It is chiefly used with persons 
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or things personified. It is thus a purely grammatical case (rein 
grammatisch) like the nominative and vocative, and therefore is 
not properly used with prepositions. So also it is not often used 
with expressions of place, for even lpxoiw,i croc raxv (Rev. 2:16) is 
not place, but person, though the verb is a verb of motion. In 
Heb. 12:18,22 place occurs with the dative. Cf. also Acts 9:3. 
The dative, like the other cages, has a variety of applications for 
its fundamental idea. * 

(a) It is thus naturally the indirect object of verbs as irpwr^ij^pcv 
a^<f inu&a (Mark 10:13), 6 » l^oy a^ots (Mark 9:12), /i^ Swrc ri 
aytov Tots kvo-C (Matt. 7:6), a^ ^fuv ra o^aXi^/xaTa tJ/lmov (Matt. 6:12), 
though the dative is not necessary in such examples as ^vcyKw avrov 
Trpo^avTov (Mark 9:20), cTttcv 7rpo<s rbv Stfuom (Luke 5:10). 

(b) But the dative may be also the direct object of transitive 
verbs where the personal interest of the subject is emphasized. So 
we have ^ir€i9T^(raT€ t<S tfc<J (Rom. 11:30), liruOovro avT<p (Acts 5:36), 
^MjTow avToTs (Luke 24:11), tfc<J ap€(rai (Rom. 8:8), SovXcvoi <roc 
(Luke 15:29), Trpoo-cKwci avT<5 (Matt. 18:26), iirurrewmTc avVy (Mark 
11:31), (nroKovovaiv avn^ (Luke 8:25), )8oi}tfa fWi (Matt. 15:25), SiTj- 
Kovow avTi^ (Matt. 4:11), Xarpevciv avVw (Luke 1:74). 

(c) The dative is also common with intransitive verbs which 
yet have personal relations. Some of these are examples of ''ad- 
vantage^ or disadvantage." Note rCvfuv 8o#ccr (Matt. 18:12), irpeira 
aytois (Eph. 5:3), fiif /upi/ivarc ry xjnjxS (Matt. 6:25), SLirtOdvoiuv tq 
a/Mfyrcq. (Rom. 6:2), ippi^Orj rots dpx<"W (Matt. 5:21), c^on; avr^ 
(Matt. 1:20), cy^cro ainS (Acts 7:40), ^y t<5 tf€<p (Rom. 6:10), t<? 
i8t<pKv/ai<p cm^Ku (Rom. 14:4), ivtix^ oLvn^ (Mark 6:19), and even by 
itself as tfc<p (2 Cor. 5:13). Cf. Luke 18:31. Some of these datives 
are in the predicate and are called predicate datives, but the ex- 
planation is the same, personal interest. Cf. further Matt. 23;31; 
Jo. 16:7; Matt. 17:4; 2 Cor. 2:13,15. 

(d) Indeed the dative may be used to express possession, when 
the predicate noun is in that case, as ovk ^vavVot? tottos (Luke 2:7), 
v/uv coTtv 17 iirayytXta (Acts 2:39), iav yhntiraC rivi avOpiavi^ iKwrbv irpO' 
Para (Matt. 18:12).. 

(e) What is called the ethical dative does not differ in essence 
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from the fundamental dative idea. It is in reality the dative of 
advantage or disadvantage. In fact it is little else in resultant 
meaning than the pure dative conception. Compare the English 
"hear me this," *4ook you," etc. Sg possibly Rev. 2:16, tpxoiwi 
<roi. See also Mark 1:24, rC^iuv #cat (roC, As for affrdo^ r^ Oc^ (Acts 
7:20), SvmrflL T<p flc^ (2 Cor. 10:4), and rov^ Trrwxovs t<5 Koa-fjo^ (Jas. 
2:5), there may be a Hebraism (Blass), but that is not necessary, 
and certainly it is not straining the dative to use it thus. 

(f) It is not possible to reach a final decision as to whether it is 
the dative or the instrumental that is sometimes used with the 
perfect passive. The Sanskrit had the passiye so little developed 
that we can get little help, but the Latin seems to use the dative 
though we cannot be sure. The New Testament has no example 
of the dative with the verbal adjective in t^osj but in Luke 23:15 we 
read ovSkv Siwv Oavdrav lariv wewpayfiet^ov avrw. If we have here the da- 
tive, it is with the idea of having a thing done for one. See also 
wpis TO OeaSYjvajL avrot? (Matt. 6:1), avT<p €vp€0^v(u (2 Peter 3:14) where 
either the dative or the instrumental is possible. 

(g) The dative can be used with 'substantives indeed, especially 
verbal substantives, that have the idea of personal interest. So 
evxipurruu T<f tfcy (2 Cor. 9:12), T<f Sk 0€i§ x<V>« (2 Cor. 2:14). With 
adjectives therefore the dative is very common, such adjectives as 
fwroyci^ ry fMjrpi (Luke 7.*12), koXov crot ^crriv (Matt, 18:8), ttutt^ 
T<p Kvpii^ (Acts 16:15), diruOrj^ T§ oipavCi^ oirroo-t^ (Acts 26:19), Uavov 
T<f TOiovry (2 Cor. 2:6), opcora avr<p (John 8:29), tkfiKerov t<j» fiaOrjT^ 
(Matt. 10:25), o-oiny/Mos irSjcnv (Titus 2:11), y . . . . viniKooi (Acts 
7^39), &<l>iXjLfia Tots dvOpiSnrois (TituS 3:8), ff>av€p6v iyiuero T<p ^pam 

(Acts 7:13), ivavTw avrt/ts (Mark 6:48). 

(h) Most of the Greek infinitives are in the dative case, all 
those ending in -ai. This is plain in the Sanskrit and in Homer, 
where the true dative idea is preserved usually in the infinitive. 
Compare the old Enghsh, ''What went ye out for to see?" The 
infinitives in -at are all dative in form though the dative idea is 
only preserved where design is contemplated as i^XOopjev irpofncw^KroL 
avT<p (Matt. 2:2). 

(i) Sometimes it is not possible to decide whether a form is 

8 
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locative, instrumental, or dative, as v^ow rj Scfi^ (Acts 2:33) which 
may be to lift up at the right hand, or by the right hand, or to the 
right hand. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

1. The reason for the use of prepositions. Originally in the 
Indo-germanic tongues there were no prepositions at all. 

The Sanskrit has no proper class of prepositions. The cases at 
first do all the work of expressing word relations. In modem 
French and English (save genitive and pronouns) the prepositions 
do it all except what is done by the order of words. There is thus a 
striking development in the Indo-germanic tongues. In a word, 
then, prepositions are used to bring out more sharply the idea of 
case. The various relations between words came to be too com- 
plicated for the cases by themselves. 

2. What are prepositions? They are in themselves merely 
adverbs. But these adverbs are themselves in cases. All prepo- 
sitions then are adverbial. In Homer the adyerb and the prepo- 
sition go hand in hand. Instead of its being exceptional for adverbs 
to be used as prepositions, that is the normal history of each one. 
The Sanskrit began to use set case-forms of nouns as adverbial 
prepositions, chiefly with the genitive and accusative, and a few 
with locative, instrumental, and ablative. None were used with 
the dative, and naturally so. They were originally local in mean- 
ing (Delb., Qrvmd.y IV. y S. 134) and the same root idea is always 
carried from the local usage to other applications such as time and 
metaphors. All prepositions were originally case-forms of noims 
or pronouns and in some the case is still plain, as the locative in 
My dw, the accusative in xdpiv (still found as substantive also). 
The so-called adverbial prepositions mark a stage in the progress 
from noun to preposition, from local adverbs to adverbs used with 
cases and then to fixed prepositions. It is not at all clear that the 
preposition was used first in composition with verbs, as the mean- 
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ing of the word might imply. The free position of the preposition 
in Homer argues against it. The preposition was always allowed 
freedom with verbs, sometimes separate, sometimes with the verb, 
and then again repeated after the verb. The case used after a 
compound verb is not necessarily the case common with the prep- 
osition, but rather the resultant of the preposition and the verb. 
Strictly speaking, prepositions do not ^ govern" cases. Rather the 
cases called in the aid of prepositions to help express more clearly 
case relations. Examples of the adverbial use of prepositions with 
no effect on the case survive in the New Testament. So dW, Rev. 
21:21; Mark 14:19; Kard, Rom. 12:5. 

3. The so-called ''improper'' prepositions are therefore very 
proper, as proper, in fact, as any others. Every preposition is a 
prepositive (or, as sometimes, postpositive) adverb. The New 
Testament shows a considerable list, as does the Koijnj (and all Greek 
indeed), of prepositions that are still used also as adverbs and 
which are not used in composition with verbs. But composition 
with verbs is merely a matter of development after the adverb or 
preposition has been formed. Here are those that meet us in the 
N. T.: 

ofM with the associative instrumental (Matt. 13:29); 

8y€v with the ablative (Matt. 10:29); 

Syrucpvs with genitive (Acts 20:15) ; 

diriiuvTi, with genitive (Matt. 27:61) ; 

Srep with ablative (Luke 22:6) ; 

axpt with the genitive (Luke 4:13) ; 

iyyvi with genitive (Jo. 3:23) or dative (Acts 9:38); 

l»cTos with ablative (2 Cor. 12:2); 

lfLirpwrO€v with ablative (Matt. 5;16); 

kvavrCav with genitive (Luke 1:6) ; 

&€ica with genitive (Luke 6:22); 

li^ciccv (Matt. 5:10), tlv^tv (Luke 4:18); 

Ivroi with genitive (Luke 17:21); 

Ivwtwv with genitive (Lu. 1:15) ; 

1^0) with ablative (Matt. 10:14); 

licu^cv with ablative (Rev. 14:20); 
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iirav(o with genitive (Matt. 5:14); 

iwacuva with ablative (Acts 7H3) ; 

c<ro> with genitive (Mark 15:16); 

tta with genitive (Luke 10:15); 

mreyavn with genitive (Matt. 21:2) ; 

Of. ivavTi with genitive (Luke 1:8) ; 

mreyiajTUJv with genitive (Eph. 1 :4) ; 

kvkA.^ with genitive (Rev. 4:6); 

fwo-w with genitive (Phil. 2:15); 

furaiv with genitive (Luke 16 :26) ; 

fuxpiwiih genitiye (Matt. 11:23) ; 

6vC(na with ablative (Matt 4:19); 

SvurOev with ablative (Matt. 15:23); 

^€ possibly ablative (Matt 28 :1) ; 

iTOfKJCTas with ablative (Matt. 5:32); 

wofHurXiiatw with genitive (Phil. 2:27); 

ir€pav with ablative (Mark 3:8); 

irXi}v with ablative (Acts 8:1); 

irXryrCov with genitive (John 4:5); 

iircpcinrcparcrov with ablative (Eph. 3:20); 

^epocam with ablative (2 Cor. 10:16); 

^cpwco with ablative (Eph. 1:21); 

iwoKaria with ablative (Mark 6:11) ; 

XapwydihgemiivQ (Eph. 3:1); 

X«pts with ablative (Matt 13:34). 

dvTLirepa with abL or gen. (Lu. 8 :26). Cf. Surevavri, 

KVKkoOey with genitive (Rev. 4:3). 
This list of adverbs used sometimes as prepositions will repay 
study. See Luke 5:19 as a study in prepositions. Gf. d^ot fuaw, 
ith. fiiaovj iK fjL&rov^ Iv fJL&n^, Kork fUaov which are practically com- 
pound prepositions. 

4. The cases with which prepositions are used. Let it be re- 
marked over again that the prepositions do not govern cases in the 
strict sense of that term. They are used to help out the cases, not 
to regulate them. The dative is not used with any of the prepositions 
in the N. T. except iyyv^. The cases used with Greek prepositions 
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are the accusative, locative, instrumental, ablative, and genitive. 
In the older Greek (Homer) Ihe most of the prepositions were 
employed with two or more cases, but the tendency was constantly 
towards a narrower usage. There was also constant change in the 
application of each preposition, especially in the spoken language. 
In the modem Greek vernacular dird actually occurs with the 
accusative. 

5. The proper method for studying a Greek preposition. It is 
often true that the etymological idea is best preserved in prepo- 
sitions in composition. So look at the meaning in composition 
as given by Hadley and Allen, bs the first step, in connection with 
the opening definition. Hold on to the etymological meaning, seek 
the root idea of the case, observe the connection, and then see what 
the resultant conception of the whole is. Thus it will be perceived 
that it is not the preposition itself that changes so much as the 
variety of connections in which it appears. Notice, also, the meta- 
phorical uses as really the same in principle as the original local 
meaning. Observe changes in case construction between Homer, 
Attic, and New Testament Greek. See in general Harrison on 
Greek Prepositions, Adams on Greek Prepositions, Curtius' Greek 
Etymology, Bopp, Pott, Delbrueck, Helbing, Krebs, etc. 

6. ^<^t. In locative case. See Sanskrit abhij Zend aibi, Latin 
amboj old German umpi, English about. It does not occur in the New 
Testament save in composition. So d/A<^t)8aXXa> Mark 1:16; d/A^t- 
ow/tt Matt. 6:30. <ifi^cpos occurs fourteen times according to 
Moulton and Geden's Concordance. See Matt. 15:14. 

7. dm. Its case not known, possibly instrumental. Compare 
Svia, Compare our analogy. Compare also 5v. See Sanskrit ana. 
See Zend ana (with accusative). Compare Gothic ana (up), Ger- 
man an, English on. It occurs in New Testament only thirteen 
times, and chiefly in the distributive use and only with the accusa- 
tive. See John 2:6; Luke 10:1; 1 Cor. 14:27. But it is very com- 
mon in composition. Moulton and Geden give over ten pages of 
such examples. See Matt. 5:1; Acts 24:22; Acts 8:30; Mark 10:51; 
Matt. 11:28; John 6:39. 

8. SarrC. Locative case of Sanskrit anta. Compare Latin ante^ 
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Gothic andy German an^(mi-), Anglo-Saxon andlang (along), and' 
swerian (answer). So ante-roomj antagonist. Used slightly over 
twenty times in New Testament and always with genitive. It is 
not so common in composition as dvd although frequently used. 
It is an interesting preposition because of its bearing on the doc- 
trine of the substitution theory of Christ's death. Here as always 
the original meaning (face to face, before) is the idea to appeal to 
in the explanation of every usage. See Luke 10:311; 19:44; 
24:17; Heb. 12:2; Matt. 5:38; 20:28; John 1:16; 19:12. 

9. Saro. Compare a^, Sanskrit apa (instrumental), Gothic afj 
Latin ah, German ab, English of, off. Old Greek sometimes liraL 
Delbrueck says in Arcadian and Cyprian dialects dirv occurs and 
with locative. In the New Testament it is used only with the 
ablative, and is very common indeed. It is also extremely frequent 
in composition. The meaning (from, oflf) is generally very simple. 
See Matt. 8:16; 5:29; 6;13; 10:28; John 11:18; Rom. 8:23; Mark 
3:14; Luke 24:41. 

10. iuL Possibly instrumental although sometimes Suu (Aes- 
chylus), locative case. Same word as 8vo. So Suucocuh. Cf. Latin 
dtu), bis, German zwei, English two, ^tween, from Sanskrit dva^ dvu 
The original local idea of * 'interval between' ' is always present. This 
idea together with the case idea and the meaning of the words and 
the connection will explain every instance of its use. The result- 
ant idea will vary as the words, case, and circumstances vary, but 
the true root idea of the preposition is still discernible. The two 
cases used in the New Testament are the genitive and the accusa- 
tive. There are hundreds of examples in the New Testament and 
in composition also it is very frequent. See Mark 5:41; Matt 
26:61; Gal. 2:1; Rom. 11:36; Heb. 2:10; Luke 17:11; 24:51/ 
Mark 13:20. 

11. iv. Older form ivi, ctW, locative case. Same word as Latin 
iny German in, ein, English m, from Sanskrit pronominal stem and 
Sanskrit ana, ani, antar (mOdn). It simply means a position 
within boundaries, and has really the same idea as the locative case 
and is so used in current Greek. However, originally, as in Latin 
in, h was used with accusative (Delbrueck, p. 134) and examples 
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occur in Greek dialectical forms as Arcadian, Cypriote, etc. Indeed 
the Boeotian dialect does not have cis at all, but uses ^i' now with 
locative, now with the accusative. In English vernacular we still 
say, jump in the river, come in the house. Compare the so-called 
constTuctio praegnans' of the Greek. It is the most common of all 
prepositions in the New Testament and abundant in composition. 
It is always true to its original conception, although the Hebrew 
conception sometimes makes unusual applications. The prepo- 
sition is therefore variously translated in English idiom, but in 
itself only means in. One common vice in the study of Greek 
prepositions is to read the resultant idea of preposition, case, and 
context into the preposition, and then explain the preposition by 
the English translation of this resultant idea. Translation into 
English is one thing, and study of Greek syntax is quite another 
thing. The context of the word with which iy is used needs special 
attention as marking the boundary and thus giying color to the 
resultant idea. Even the instrumental use of iv is good Greek, 
though rare in the older tongue. See John 2 :23; 4 :20/ 8 :20/ 
Matt. 2:6/ 3:6,11; 26:23/ 12:24/ Rev. 6:8/ Matt 9:4/ 1 Cor. 
9:15/ Luke 22:49. 

12. CIS. A specialized form of ^, as ^, Is, ds. Doric and Aeolic 
inscriptions sometimes use eis with locative and iv with accusative. 
So the original meaning of Iv and ds is the same. However, the 
two forms gradually became associated with different cases (as in 
and into in English). But in Latin in held on to both locative and 
accusative. Still in Greek iv and cis frequently merge in usage with 
verbs of motion, condructio praegnans. cis of itself means only in. 
The idea of into (if present) comes from the accusative case (ex- 
tension) and the verb of motion and the connection. Often & is 
used where the accusative alone would be clear. Compare iv. The 
preposition is very common in New Testament Greek, both singly 
and in composition. Fierce polemical battles have been waged 
over its usage, but the theological bearing of the preposition can 
come only from the context. In modem Greek cts displaces h. See 
Jo.21:23; Matt. 5 :1; Mk. 1 :9; Acts 8: 38 f.; Mk. 13 :16; Matt. 12:41; 
Rom. 11:36; Luke 12:10; Mark 1:4; Acts 2:38; Matt. 21:41. 
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13. €K. In Greek as in Latin this preposition is used simply 
with the ablative and varies little in its usage. There is no San- 
skrit equivalent, but Church Slavonic, Lithuanian, and Old Irish 
have the same root. It is always true to its root idea, out of. As 
with Iv and cis, the word with which it is used must mark the 
limits and the yerb describe the action. For instance, house, river, 
water, mountain, all present difiFerent boundaries. This prepo- 
sition is also common in the New Testament, and especially so in 
composition. See Matt. 8:28; Luke 11:16; 6:421; Mark 1:10; 
John 20:24; Rom. 12:18. For Ic, &<£, & see Rom. 11 :36. 

14. im. Compare Sanskrit adverb and prefix dpi, locative case. 
Compare Latin ob. Curtius says that it is allied to Sanskrit dpa 
(cLiro) in spite of difiFerence of meaning. Compare English up^ Ger- 
man auf. iirC means over, upon, but less sharply than Sivd and 
xnrip. It is very common in the New Testament separately, and 
fairly so in composition. It is used with the genitive, locative, 
and accusative. Observe the case idea, and meaning of the words 
and the context. See Matt. 6:10; John 19:19; Matt. 3:7; 7:24; 
26:55; Luke 3:2; Acts 11:19; Rev. 7:1. 

15. Kara. Karat (locative or dative) occurs in some poems. It 
means ^'down," but the etymology is not known. Compare our 
cataract, catastrophe. Quite common in New Testament, both 
singly and in composition. The cases used with it are the gen., 
ace, abl. (Acts 27:14). In the older Greek the ablative was also 
possible. The resultant idea does not vary very much. ^'Against" 
comes from the idea of "down." Compare our being "down on" 
a person. See Matt. 8:32; Mark 11:25; Luke 4:14; 8:1,39; John 
8:15; Acts 26:3: Rom. 2:1. 

16. ftcTo. Instrumental case. Compare fteo-os. Sanskrit mithas 
(genitive), Gothic mith, Latin medius, German mit (miti), English 
mid. This preposition is used with the locative, genitive, and 
accusative in Homer. In the New Testament only the accusative 
and genitive usages survive. It is quite common, and moderately 
so in composition. The sense of "after" as a resultant idea with 
the accusative seems difficult; but in Homer the accusative is used 
with verbs of motion with the idea of "into the midst of. " Clearly 
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the notions of ^^extension" (accusative) and **midst" combined 
explain the resultant idea of **after/' with possibly the idea of 
**succession'* suggested by the context. See Mark 1:13; 10:30; 
Matt. 3:2; 21:30; Jo. 3:25; Acts 1:5; 10:5; 2Cot. 3:18; Lu. 22:52 f. 

17. wapdi Epic irapai is locative or possibly dative and vapd 
instrumental (Curtius) as Sanskrit has param (accusative), 
para (instrumental), and pare (locative). Compare Latin per, 
German ver^ English for — ^in forswear, forbid, etc. Skeat makes 
English /ar same as Sanskrit paras (beyond). So ''alongside" is 
the root idea and can be seen in every example with proper ob- 
servation of case idea and context. It is used with the locatiye, 
accusative, and ablative in the New Testament, and is particularly 
common in composition. Compare parallel, parable, paradox, etc. 
See Mark 14:43; Luke 18:9; 19:7; John 19:25; Rom. 2:13; Matt. 
4:18; Rom. 4:18,25; Heb. 1:4; 2:2. 

18. v€pi. Compare Greek ir^, ircpcotrd? and particle irep (Har- 
tung). ircpi is locative case. Compare Sanskrit pari, round about, 
and Zend pairi. So Latin per before adjectives (Curtius). Har- 
rison says that ircpi as compared with ^<^t (on both sides) is rather 
placing round about, alongside of round about. The root is the 
same as that of vapd (see Sanskrit). It is used in Homer and even 
Attic with the locative, but not so in the New Testament. Here it 
is used only with the genitive, accusative, and possibly with the 
ablative (Delbrueck). The ablative certainly occurs with it in 
Homer. It is found with considerable frequency in composition 
and alone. See Acts 18 :25; 1 Jo. 2:2; Mark 9:42; Luke 10:40; 
Acts 1:3; Luke 17:2; 2 Cor. 3:16; 1 Thess. 5:10; John 18:19. 

19. irpo. Compare wporeposj irpwro^ (Doric irporos), irpoaiOy etc. 
So Sanskrit |>ra as prefix and Zend^a (instrumental case), Latin 
prod (ablative), pro, prae (^prai, locative), German vor^ English 
fro, for, fore. The case of wp6 is uncertain. Compare Latin abla- 
tive and also dvo. There are some signs in Homer that irp6 was 
once used with the locative, but it is in later Greek seen only with 
the ablative (Delbrueck). The idea is really comparison and so 
ablative as with wrcp. It is used in the New Testament more fre- 
quently than &fi<l>L, avd, and dm, but not so often as many other 
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prepositions. In composition it is common. The root idea is 
always present even when the resultant idea is substitution as in 
ancient Greek and Latin, but it is not used in this sense in the 
New Testament. See Acts 12 :6; Luke 11 :38; James 5 :12; 2 Cor. 
12:2; Gal. 3:1. 

20. irpos. A longer form of vpo as cis is of h and ii of ^k, occurs 
also as wporC (Doric), locative, and in nine (Curtius) other forms 
all akin to Sanskrit prati (locative) which is used with accusative 
and ablative. The meaning is the same as wpo, before. It is used 
with three cases (locative, accusative, ablative) according to Del- 
brueck. But Monro insists that it is genitive and not ablative. In 
the New Testament only one ablative (genitive) occurs, Acts 27:34. 
There are only six locative examples and all the rest are in the 
accusative. It is one of the commonest prepositions in the New 
Testament and abounds in compound words. Many of the exam- 
ples are of great interest. Examine according to preceding prin- 
ciples Mark 5:22; 6:51; Acts 23:30; John 1:1; 20:11; Luke 7:44; 
18:11; Heb. 5:14: Matt. 11:3. 

21. <rw. Older form fw. ' Ionic ^wos (koiv6s) according to Curtius. 
Compare Latin cum, couy co (y in Greek as in accusative ending). 
Compare Sanskrit sam and Greek 3i/m, Mommsen says that <rw is 
used with the instrumental in both of its ideas, proper instrument 
or help, and the associative instrumental (together with). But 
the associative idea (Delbrueck, Harrison) is doubtless the root 
idea in <rw. It is used very little in the New Testament, save by 
Luke and Paul, but in composition it is exceedingly common. 
See Lu. 7:12; Rom. 8:32; Matt. 27:44; Acts 15:15; 2 Tim. 2:11; 
Acts 16:10; 1 Cor. 8:7; 2 Cor. 5:14. 

22. virip. vir€pa (upper rope). Compare Sanskrit upari (loca- 
tive case of upara) with locative, accusative, and genitive. Zend 
upairi (locative) with accusative and instrumental. Latin mper, 
Gothic ufaVy German we6er, Anglo-Saxon ofer, English over. These 
are all comparative forms, Sanskrit positive upa, Greek viro. Chau- 
cer uses over in sense of upper. This preposition is used only with 
the ablative and accusative, generally ablative in New Testament. 
As a comparative the case would be ablative rather than genitive. 
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See Monro's Homeric Grammar, p. 147. It is used rather frequently 
in the New Testament, but sparingly in composition. Much interest 
centers around this preposition because of its use by Paul concern- 
ing the death of Christ, whereas Jesus used dvrt twice. It is in- 
sisted that AvTi is necessary to express the doctrine of substitution, 
and that in using vwip Paul avoided that doctrine. But neither 
Ayri nor (fwip of itself expresses substitution. One means in itself 
* 'face to face' ' and the other ' 'over. ' ' Both, however, in the proper 
connection are used freely when that is the resultant idea. In fact, 
in Alcestis (Euripides) vvip is used more frequently than drri and 
irp6 with this idea. All three prepositions yield themselves naturally 
to the idea of substitution where the connection calls for it Here, 
as always, the root idea of the preposition, the root idea of the 
case, and the context must all be considered. See Acts 1 :13/ Mark 
9:40; Matt. 10:24; Lu. 16:8; Heb. 7:27; Philemon 13; John 
11:50; 2 Cor. 5:14; Gal. 3:13; 1 Tim. 2:6. 

23. vv6. Also vmu (dative or locative). Aeolic^a. Sanskrit tipa 
(near, on, under) with locative, accusative, and instrumental. Zend 
upa with accusative and locative. Latin mb, Grothic uf. Compare 
English ai-ove. The ideas ''on" or "under" both depend on 
standpoint and do not difiFer much after all. Monro suggests that 
the .original sense is "upwards" (compare iV*, aloft, and i^vrtos, 
facing upwards). At any rate {nr6 is not, like mrdj used of motion 
downwards. Hence the comparative (see w^) and the superlative . 
(Sanskrit upamaSj Greek inraros, Latin mimmuSy English oft) are 
perfectly natural. It is freely used in the New Testament and 
often in composition. The locative no longer occurs with it, as in 
earlier Greek, but the accusative, genitive, and possibly ablative. 
In expressions of agency iv6 is the direct agent whereas &a is the 
intermediate agent Other prepositions are also used to express 
agent as Ik, cLvo, wo^ irpos. It is used only twice in the Gospel of 
John, once in the Epistles of John, and twice in the Revelation, 
and is thus an incidental argument for identity of authorship. It 
is specially common in the writings of Luke and Paul. See Luke 
11 :33 ; Gal. 3 :25 ; Matt. 5 :13 ; John 1 :48 ; Matt 1 :22 ; 4 :1 ; Mark 
5:4; Matt 6:2; Acte 6:11. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
GENERAL REMARKS ABOUT THE VERB. 

1. The name is not distinctive. In a sense all the rest of Greek 
syntax centers around the verb (the word par excellence of the sen- 
tence) save intensive particles and figures of speech. The verb is 
the bone of the sentence. Indeed the Greek verb may be a sen- 
tence in itself containing both subject and predicate as dir^vor. 
There is therefore an appropriateness in calling this part of speech 
the word (AQfia). 

2. The function of the verb. The verb contains two ideas, 
action (including **state") and affirmation. Action may be also 
expressed by substantives and adjectives, but not affirmation. 
Verbs make affirmation by limiting the action to certain persons. 
This limitation is made by personal endings which also distinguish 
the voices. These personal endings are probably oblique cases of 
pronouns. 

8. The two types of verbs. As we know, in the Greek verb we 
see what are called the fu verbs and the w verbs with some differ- 
ences of infiections in several tenses. But originally there was 
only one infiection, the fu, whereas in modem Greek the w forms 
have displaced all the fu forms save in ^[/uu. The o> verbs arose 
from the dropping of fu and other endings and the addition of the 
variable vowel. The New Testament, like the rest of the icoiny, 
represents the transition period of the language in this matter, but 
further on towards the <o victory than the earlier Attic. 

4. The infinitive and the participle are not verbs in the strict 
sense, as will be readily seen. They have no personal endings, 
and so cannot make affirmation. In modem languages the per- 
sonal ending is dropping off, and the verb depends on the separate 
expression of the personal pronoun for its limitation. Infinitives 
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and participles are quad verbs, verbal nouns, possessing voice and 
tense and being used with cases as verbs. They are hybrids, the 
infinitive a verbal substantive, the participle a verbal adjective. 
They are not now verb, now noun, but both at the same time. 

5. How the verb is made. It is a compUcated process which 
cannot be entered into here, since it properly belongs to accidence, 
not syntax. See chapter VII., Conjugation of the Verb. But the 
verb is a growth and a very complex growth at that. *^The verb 
expresses CLCtion (or state) and affirms it of a sviject. It therrfore 
has temej fnode, votce, person and number; expressed by stem, con- 
necting vowel, ending. " — H. H. Harris. 

6. To understand the verb then is to understand each of these 
processes. Mode, voice, tense, person, number, all have a specific 
idea. The total result is the idea of the verb in a given instance. 
The alphabet of the verb is to know the forms by the form itself, 
not by the English translation. It is useless to attempt explana- 
tion before this elementary stage is reached. Voice pertains to the 
action of the verb as regards the subject of the action. Tense has 
to do with the action of the verb as regards the state of the action, 
and in the indicative expresses time also. Mode pertains to the 
manner of affirmation, how it is made. 

7. There is one other matter of importance to note also. It is 
the meaning of the word itself, the root, apart from any or all of 
the processes just named. The same tense of **bUnk the eye" and 
*'live a life" do not convey exactly the same idea. The diflPerence 
is due to the thing which is mentioned in each instance, the nature 
of the case. The Germans call this ^^Aktionsart," kind of action. 
It plays an important part, especially in the study of the tenses. 
The late recognition of this common sense matter is not a great 
compliment to grammarians. 

8. The development of mode, voice, tense was necessarily more 
or less simultaneous. There is no essential order for the discussion 
of them therefore. In the beginning there was probably only one 
mode, one voice, one tense. The rest were built up around them 
with more or less completeness. In the Greek the system was never 
carried out logically either in mode, voice or tense. The English 
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verb has, however, far greater limitations apart from the help of 
auxiUaries. But the Greek verb is much richer than the Sanskrit 
and even than the Latin, 

9. Individual verbs show very unequal development as to mode, 
voice, and tense. Some have pretty free play in most directions. 
Others fall far short of their opportunities, failing in either one or 
the other point. These are called defective or else deponent verbs. 
Deponent is rather a misnomer and defective is a much better 
description of the facts as to voice as well as tense. 

10. Once more the modes, voices, and tenses varied greatly in 
their history. Some survived and flourished. Others barely 
existed or perished. There was a survival of the fittest. The 
grammarian like the true historian must tell the important facts in 
each case. 

11. Probably tense was earlier than mode or voice, though it 
does not matter greatly how they are studied because a large part 
of the development was parallel The second aorist (coinciding 
with present) is the oldest tense. The indicative is the oldest 
mode. The actiye is probably the oldest voice, but the middle may 
be. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE MODEa 

1. The use of 4k with the modes. There is much difficulty in 
understanding Sv. It is used with all the modes, save the impera- 
tive. It is freely used in Homer with the future indicative and 
the subjunctive. So Tatian (pp. 80, 94) has S» with the futiire 
indicative. It is, however, chiefly found in dependent clauses. In 
the New Testament it is thus f oimd with the indicative as well as 
the subjunctive. In independent clauses iv in the New Testament 
occurs with the indicative and the optative. It is. not true that 
relative and conditional subjimctive clauses **must also have Sy.^^ 
It is usually present, but is not necessary. Leo Meyer argues that 
Greek av is kin to Gothic an and Latin an^ and originally had two 
meanings, one '^else," the other *4n that case rather," Latin and 
Gk)thic preserving the first and Greek the second. Cf. also old 
English **an"=if. Monro argues that the primary use of av and 
K€ in Homer is with definite and particular examples, and that the 
indefinite and general use is secondary. In the New Testament 
both exist, although the general usage is more common. See Mark 
11:19; 6:56. Sometimes 5v is spelt Idv (Matt. 5:19). More in 
detail in conditional and relative sentences. 

2. What is mode? Mode is manner and pertains to affirma- 
tion, and not to action as do yoice and tense. The personal endings 
limit the affirmation; mode is in a sense the dress of the affirma- 
tion. As to the manner of affirming, there are three possible kinds 
of statement : definite, doubting, commanding. But they are not 
of equal age nor frequency. The four modes really represent three 
points of view since the subjunctive and optative are so much alike 
in idea. They and the imperative ultimately grow out of the 
indicative and the old injunctive. 
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3. Positive statement. The Greek has one mode of definite 
assertion. It is called the indicative; not a very good name since 
all the modes indicate. With this mode one affirms positively, 
definitely, absolutely, undoubtingly. One may or may not tell 
what he knows to be true, but he states it as real. Mode has noth- 
ing per se to do with the actual facts, but only with the statement 
of them. Most untruths are expressed in the indicative mode. 
The indicative is the normal manner of affirmation unless there is 
reason to be doubtful or to make a command. It is thus the one 
most used and has the most complete set of tenses as to the time 
element. The indicative always stands for itself. The modes, 
like the tenses, are not interchanged. The indicative is so much 
the usual mode that some grammarians do not consider it a mode 
at all. It does not indeed have a distinctive mode-sign like the 
subjunctive and optative, but neither does the imperative. The 
indicative is the natural manner of expressing a thing unless there 
is special reason for one of the other modes. It is indeed the 
mode par excellence instead of being no mode at all. The Greeks 
used the indicative according to the genius of their own language. 
One must see to it that he does not read English into the Greek 
indicative, though, as a matter of fact, the English indicative has 
practically supplanted the old subjunctive. The application of the 
general principle of the indicative will tide one over every instance 
if he gives due weight to the context. Some striking examples are 
given in lieu of extended discussion. See the point in the 
indicative mode in vowvfuv (Jo. 11:47); ISet (Jo. 4:4; Matt 
23:23; and Matt 25:27); cjSovXo/ai^ (Acts 25 :22); Ipaware (Jo. 
5:39); dyamjcras (Matt 5:43); tf^co (1 Cor. 7:7) and fiOO^v (Gal. 
4:20); rfixoM^ (Rom. 9:3); iropoCiyXov/xcv (1 Cor. 10:22); o^c<r«c 
(Matt 27:24). 

4. Doubtful statement The Greek has two modes for doubt- 
ing affirmation, the subjunctive and the optative. The names are 
not distinctive, for both are used in subordinate senses, and the 
optative is used elsewhere besides in wishes and is not the only 
mode so used (see indicative). But the names will answer at any 
rate. They are really different forms of the same mode, the mode 
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of hesitating affirmation. Compare the Latin which has no optative, 
but a past subjunctive. In Greek the subjunctive is chiefly primary 
and the optative chiefly secondary, but the distinction is not always 
observed. The Greek love of vivid statement made the subjunc- 
tive more popular than the optative and kept it increasingly after 
past tenses of the indicative. There is thus no sequence of tenses 
in Greek, but a sequence of modes. But this sequence of modes 
is not necessary. In fact in the New Testament it is exceptional, 
for the optative had nearly disappeared from use. In modem 
Greek it no longer exists. In the ancient vernacular the optative 
was not used so much as in the books. It was one of the luxuries 
of the language that the spoken language little used. It is scarce 
in Plutarch, and occurs only sixty-seven times in the New 
Testament The optative died as the subjunctive is doing 
in English. In the New Testamtnt wishes about the future 
are expressed by the optative or sometimes by o^^cXw and 
the future indicative. Wishes about the present are expressed 
simply by 64>€Xov and the imperfect indicative. Wishes about the 
past are expressed by J<^ov and the aorist indicative. The sub- 
junctive has to do the work of the imperative in the first person 
owing to loss of that form. The use of the aorist subjunctive in 
prohibitions rather than the aorist imperative is traceable to the 
Sanskrit idiom. But the aorist imperative in prohibitions does 
occur a few times in the New Testament. Even the second and 
third persons are used sometimes in the New Testament in ques- 
tions of deliberation. The future indicative is doubtful because 
the action is future, and so it is not strange that Homer uses both 
the subjunctive and the future indicative for future statements. 
Compare Iva and idy in the New Testament with either subjunctive 
or future indicative. The negative of the subjunctive is fii;,.of the 
optative ov or fwj. It needs to be remarked that the modes have 
precisely the same force in independent and dependent clauses. 
The particular construction of the subjunctive and optative with 
various dependent clauses comes up later. Here the root idea is 
insisted on which lies behind it all. As a matter of fact only the 
most general idea of doubtful statement will hold, for both the 
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subjunctive and optative are difficult of. scientific analysis. The 
subjunctive glides into the realm of the future indicative on the 
one hand, if indeed it is not a variation of it (see Homer), and 
into the sphere of the imperative on the other where in fact it is 
supreme in the first person. The optative is^not alone wish or 
will. The potential idea exists also and the doctors much disagree 
as to which is the original and how to relate the two conceptions. 
In the Latin the optative vanished utterly before the subjunctive, 
while in the Sanskrit the subjunctive largely succumbed before the 
optative. The Greek indeed developed both side by side though 
the optative was chiefly confined to books as remarked above. 
The subjunctive is more common in Homer than in later Greek. 
Some examples of the subjunctive and optative in the New Testa- 
ment worth considering are here given. ^x^A*^ (Rom. 5:1); 
yhoixo (Gal. 6:14); ^iV^€ (Matt. 23:33); €^aliirjv Sv (Acts 26;29); 
iv OiKoi (Acts 17:18); itlq cio-cvcy/ciys (Matt. 6:13); iron^<r<ofjuev (Luke 
3 :10) ; TO Tis &v elrj (Luke 9 :46) ; yevryrai (Luke 23 :31) ; iroifidxrtofuv 
(Luke 22:9); ctiy (Luke 22:23); mi/ooS^ (Luke 22:4); ^otyw (Luke 
22:16); aTrco/txcv (Luke 9:54. Cf. ttomJo-i;?, Mark 10:35. See infini- 
tive with Ofku in verse 43). For 5<^€s iSw/ur see (Matt. 27:49). As 
examples of o^cXov take Rev. 3:15; Gal. 5:12; 1 Cor. 4:8. 

5. Commanding statement. The imperative is the mode for 
commands, the assertion of one's will on another's. This mode is 
somewhat allied in form to the indicative and is a development in 
meaning of an emphatic indicative in some of its forms which are 
identical with the indicative. Compare our ''you shall." The 
indicative in that vigorous sense is often found in Greek, as o^€<rdc 
(Matt. 27:24). Here one's duty is stated as a prediction. Often 
it is hard to decide between the imperative and the indicative when 
the forms are identical, but the connection will generally decide, 
as in tore (Jas. 1:19; Eph. 5:5). Other forms of the imperative 
are interjectional (cf. Scvrc, Matt. 11:28) or allied to the subjunc- 
tive or the old injunctive like X.vOrjT€ and similar forms. 
Still others have special endings. So the imperative is on the 
whole a makeshift and an afterthought in the modes. The aorist 
subjunctive held its own in prohibitions of the second person and 
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usually of the third as the subj. did completely for all commands 
of the first person. In the imperative as with all the modes the 
meaning of the word itself and of the context has to be considered. 
Hence one can see how the imperative is used in 6pyiC€(r0€ (Eph. 
4 :25). Ct also irofa koX iijoj; (Lu. 10 :28). Instead of the impera- 
tive we sometimes have im (Eph. 5:33). The n^ative of the 
imperative naturally is always /xij as with the subjunctive after 
Homer. The indicative and optative use either ov or /xi} according 
to the idea involved. Observe 80s (Matt. 5:42), 5<^s ^kjSoXw (Matt 
7:4), Xutmrc (Jo. 2:19), icaTa&xc[{€Tc and dimKvcrc (Lu. 6:37), i^rtfc 
lx<w (Lu. 19:17), opart fiij8d^ yivwrKina (Matt. 9:31), Tore yivwrKOvres 
(Eph. 5:6), Karapdna (Mk. 13:16), ^afirrumt (Acts22:16). In 1 Pet 
5:12 observe eis ^ ot^tc 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE VOICES. 

1. What is voice in the verb ? Voice is wo;, the speaking part 
of the verb, and this is not a bad name for the function. Voice 
has to do with the subject of the action, the one of whom the 
aflSrmation is made by the mode. 

2. The names of the voices are not specially felicitous. All verbs 
express action or state in all the voices, and verbs that express 
only state like dfu have the active voice. The middle means 
nothing in particular. If the idea is that it comes in between 
active and passive, that is not true and hence a misnomer. If it 
refers to the fact that there is a reflex action in this voice, this is 
true, but a poor way of expressing it Reflexive voice would 
conyey that idea much better. The term passive is not so bad in 
the original sense of that word. We have to use the terms simply 
because they are in vogue. 

8. The voices have nothing per «c to do with the question whether 
the verb is transitive or intransitive. That matter belongs to the 
individual verb and is in reality a question of **Aktionsart,'' not 
of the voice at alL The active voice, for instance, may be either 
transitive or intransitive and often the same verb will be used now 
one way, now the other. The same remark applies to the middle 
voice. Some verbs indeed in both these voices will have more 
than one object The verb in the passive voice again is sometimes 
transitive also, though in the nature of the case it is more usually 
intransitive. The point is that voice must be considered entirely 
apart from the question of transitiveness. That is another matter 
to be raised on other grounds. 

4. The active voice represents the subject merely as acting. 
That is all. It is therefore the commonest and most natural voice to 
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use. It is also probably the oldest. Some verbs never had any othei 
voice. Some verbs have one voice in one tense, and another voice 
in another tense. In simple truth many verbs are more or less 
defective on this point 

5. The middle was probably built on the active by a doubling 
of the personal ending, fu becoming fuxfu=/ua(. This explanation 
is not certain, some scholars even putting the middle as the oldest 
voice. But certainly the middle was on a par with the active at 
most points and had a parallel development. The active and the 
middle had a full set of personal endings. In the middle voice 
the subject is acting with reference to himself, and here again the 
action may be either transitive or intransitive. Haw the subject 
acts with reference to himself, the middle voice does not tell. That 
has to be determined by the meaning of the verb and the context. 
He may be represented as doing a certain thing of himself, by him- 
self, on himself, for himself, etc. The precise shade of emphasis 
comes from the context and the word itself. The reflexive pro- 
noun is sometimes used in the New Testament with the middle 
though it is not necessary. In English the reflexive pronoun is 
the only way that the middle idea can be expressed. 

6. The passive represents the subject as acted upon. The pas- 
siye is later than the active and the middle and did not develop 
distinctive personal endings. In most cases, like a parasite, it used 
tiie middle endings as in Latin throughout In the future passive 
there was a special suffix OtiJ) as in the aorist passive when the 
active endings were employed. It is a curious perversion of facts 
and irony of fate that the grammars have so long r^arded the 
middle as the interloper. Some languages indeed have never de- 
veloped a passive, the Coptic, for instance. The Sanskrit has the 
barest beginning of the passive in one conjugation while the active 
and middle are in full swing. English can only express the pas- 
sive by the auxiliary verb to be and the participle. 

7. The history of the middle and passive has been one of the 
most interesting in the Greek language. Originally there was no pas- 
sive. The Boeotian dialect uses the passive very seldom. In modem 
Greek there are few distinctive middles, so completely has the 
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passive captured the middle. In the New Testament the middle 
is already disappearing before the passive. In firj ^oPrfirfrt avrovs 
(Matt. 10 :26) the passive form is used, but not the passive idea. 
So also the common SivoKpiOus (Matt. 3:15). In Homer there is 
no future passive and the second aorist passive is rare. Indeed the 
aorist middle and the aorist passive are not always distinct in 
Homer as '^SX^o (he was struck). Cf. Sterrett, Homer's iZiod, 
T?ie Dialect of Homery p. 27. All this is in harmony with the de- 
velopment of the passive from the middle and active. 

8. The term deponent as applied to the middle and passive is 
largely a misnomer. Many of the tenses were defective and did 
not develop forms in all the voices. Hence it is not proper to say 
that they laid aside (cfopono) what they had never assumed. How- 
ever, as between the middle and the passive, as shown above, the 
middle gradually disappeared as the passive usurped both form 
and function. But the term deponent is not usually applied to 
this particular matter. The following examples will illustrate the 
voices in the New Testament : 

1 Cor. 5:11 (2ypa^, awavafuyvwrOtu, ovo/ia{o/icyos) ; 6:7 (dSuceurtfc); 
6:11 (dTTcXowmcrtfc, '^ywrdifre) ] 13:12 (yivcxTKca, iwiyvwro/JUUj iwcyvwT' 
ftyv); Lu. 20:11 (wpoafflero)] 20:13 (a^/wMnJowroi) ; Matt 27:5 
(dmJyiaTo); Matt. 27:24 (dTrm'^ro) ; Mk. 14:47 (cnwuF^^icw) J 14:65 
liipiavTo); Luke2:5 (dii^/(xi(^«urAu); Acte 22 :16 (iScdrrunu) ; Acts 
12:8 iCwrm icol ^6&qmu); Gal. 2:7 (ircirarrev/uu) ; 2 Thess. 2:15 
(^St&Cx^O; Matt 9:38 (M^O; Matt 10:9 (ktiJot^c); 10:28 
(^jSi^e); Titus 2:7 (o-cavrov iropcxo/Acvos). 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE TENSEa 

1. The name tense (French temps) is a mistake. Time is not 
the basal idea. This name does not represent the original and 
essential matter. Time belongs only to the indicative mode in 
Greek save by indirection, and is not the main idea in the indica- 
tive. In the other modes time is not expressed, and is only sug- 
gested by the relation to other parts of the sentence or context. In 
Latin time appears in the subjunctive also. Time is distinctly 
a secondary development in tense grafted on the main idea. Cf. 
Delbrueck, Grandlagm^ p. 80. 

2. But what is the fundamental idea in tense? The state of 
the action is the main idea of tense, and not merely an additional 
idea as Hadley and AUen have it This is the original and only 
general idea of tense. 

3. 'There are three distinct ideas as to duration of the action 
found in all the modes, viz., incompletion, completion, or indefi- 
niteness. These three conceptions cover all the kinds of action 
there are as to duration. In the indicative, where time is also ex- 
pressed, there might have been each of these three conceptions in 
distinct forms in past, present, and future. As a matter of fact, 
the conceptions exist, but only in ttie past is there distinct expres- 
sion with three tenses. The ideas are used, however, in the pres- 
ent and future, but not with separate tenses. The tense in the New 
Testament is used in accordance with the true Greek idiom, save 
that the Hebrew conception has sometimes in translation Greek 
determined the point of view. But in New Testament Greek one 
tense is not used **for" another. That is an abomination of gram- 
mar. We must beware of explaining Greek tenses from the Eng- 
lish translation. 
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The tense for indefinite action is the aorist, the tenses for incom- 
pleted action are the present, imperfect, and future; the tenses for 
completed action are the present perfect, past perfect (pluperfect), 
and future perfect. 

4. Here again we must insist on looking at the Greek tense from 
the Greek standpoint, and not from the English or German point 
of view. Each Greek tense has its meaning and is used to ex- 
press that idea. What the English would have used is quite 
another matter. Historical grammar is essential to exegetical 
grammar, and the best exegetical grammar maintains the Greek 
standpoint. It is not necessary to anglicize the Greek idiom in 
order to understand it; to do so is rather to hinder true apprehen- 
sion, for the student will inevitably feel that the Greek ought to be 
like the English. The English will be the standard and Greek 
rises or falls as it is like or unlike it. If Greek syntax is not un- 
derstood as Greek, it is not truly understood. 

5. Indefinite action — ^the aorist. The aorist is presented first 
because it is normally the oldest form of the Greek verb. The 
aorist and present in many verbs had the same stem like ^i^/") ^^r 
mstance. Cf. li-tjitj-v with l-frrtj-v. The so-called second aorist is 
older than the first aorist. The root of a verb is found in the second 
aorist, if it has this tense. The Greek tenses seem to have been 
built up around the second aorist. The aorist is the simplest in 
idea. It is unlimited action, dopioros, both as to duration and as 
to time. The augment (an example of pre-flection) in the indica* 
tive shows past time, but the tense as a tense has no time. It is 
simple action without representing it either as incompleted or com- 
pleted. It may in fact be either, but the aorist does not say so. 
The Greek is an ' 'aorist loving language" (Broadus). A statement 
in the indicative would naturally be in the aorist unless there is 
reason to put it in some other tense, and so of the other modes. If 
the action is not to be described as completed or incompleted, put 
it in the aorist. General statements or illustrations are often put 
in the aorist and you are left to draw the inference. This is really 
a representative aorist. Some verbs of special meanings will have 
different shades of meaning in different tenses, and this is only 
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natural. It is the tense idea plus the verb meaning. In the indica- 
tive the aorist is past time because of the augment; in the parti- 
ciple it is contemporaneous or by suggestion past or future; it is by 
suggestion present or future in the subjunctive, optative, impera- 
tive, and infinitive. The infinitive in indirect discourse has past 
time only by suggestion. But in all this diversity as to time, the 
idea of simple action is always present The aorist is not used 
''for' ' the present perfect, the past perfect, or the present Hadley 
and Allen are here explaining Greek by the English. See the exact 
force of the Greek aorist in every instance. That force is well rep- 
resented by Moulton {Prolegomena^ p. 109) as punctiliar or point 
action. The thing to bear in mind is that the aorist rqpresenta the 
action as a point In itself it may have continued a long time. 
It is precisely the idea of the aorist (undefined action) that it does 
not distinguish between complete or incomplete action. It may be 
used of either. Take oijcoSo/xiJfty (Jo. 2:20), for instance, which 
covers the space of forty-six years as the ''point" Just here 
^^Aktionsart^* comes in also. The particular meaning of the word 
itself may stress the b^inning, the end, or the action as a whole. 
The German grammarians have giyen special names to the resultant 
ideas, that is, the aorist plus the meaning of the word. For the 
banning ingresaive as vfxr^am (to fall sick), for the end effective as 
TcXcovu (to complete) or wXafpSkrai (Matt 5:17), for the act as a 
whole constdUve (not a very good term) as (j^irat (to live). Some- 
times indeed the same word can be used for each of these ideas as 
^8aXav may be "let fly,'' "hit," or merely "throw" (Moulton, 
Prokgomeruiy p. 130). So then in the aorist the tense idea is to be 
combined with the word idea. It may be added that in the past 
indicative, in the subjunctive, the optative, the positive impera- 
tive, the aorist is the tense used as a matter of course unless stress 
is to be laid on the ideas either of incompletion or completion. 
The Greek tenses are not always made from the same stem. These 
examples will illustrate the New Testament aorist. Matt 3:17 
(cv&bnjoa); Matt 25:5 (^vuoro^av); Matt 9:18 (^TcXeunyo-cv; observe 
afiTi)] Matt 12:28 (^^^fturey); Mark 11:24 (iXdpm); Matt 23:2 
(^KflWioav); Jo. 10:38 (yiwc, but cf. yivwici^Tc) ; Luke 1:30 (c5/ws); 
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2:48 (IWiyotts); 16:4 (tyvm, fUTa(rraeQ>) ; 23:19 (^ pXrj0€k);2A:17 
{liTTdBrymv)) James 1:11 (dvo-ciXo/); 1:24 (lirtKABero)] Rom. 3:23 
(iqimftTov)] 15:15 (cypo^); Mark 5:39 (dWAivcv); 5:42 (di/«m;, but 
note irtpueiraru)] 1 Cor. 7:28 (^^fmpre^). In Luke 23:19 (^v P\ri0€i^) 
we have the aorist participle with ^v, 

6. Incompleted action — (present, imperfect, and future). Pres- 
ent and future tenses are named from the point of view of time, 
while the imperfect is named from the standpoint of state of dura- 
tion. It would have been better to have had all the names con- 
sistent. The imperfect in Greek is a past imperfect, and the pres- 
ent is a present imperfect, and the future is a future imperfect 
But it should be noted that the present indicative is also often 
aoristic and the future is usually so. In the indicative no clear 
distinction between indefinite and incomplete action is made in 
present and future time. In the other modes the present tense 
is more free from this complication. The idea of incompletion or 
linear action runs through all the modes and is a variation from 
the aorist conception. See formation of the present from aorist 
root stems. The idea of time concerning the incompleted action 
appears properly only in the indicative where all three points of 
time occur. The subjunctive has no time of its own, and only the 
present tense for incompletion. The so-called future subjunctive 
is a later development. The optative is similarly situated, save 
that there is a future optative, which, however, is only used in 
indirect discourse where in the direct form the future indicative 
was used. The same thing is true of the infinitive, the future 
infinitive representing the future indicative, save with ftcXXw, when 
there is a future idea in the word (but /liXXot uses also present and 
aorist infinitives). The future participle corresponds to the future 
indicative by suggestion, especially with the idea of purpose in the 
context. But this is a very rare construction in the New Testa- 
ment. There is no future imperative. So, then, the imperfect or 
past incompletion is confined to the indicative, the future or future 
incompletion is nearly so if indirect discourse is borne in mind. 
The present is the normal tense for incompletion in all the modes. 
The stem of the imperfect is the same as that of the present. 
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(a) The present. 

So, then, the present tense expresses incompleted action, which 
action in any given case may be momentary, prolonged, simulta- 
neous, descriptive, repeated, customary, attempted, interrupted, or 
begun, according to the nature of the case or the meaning of the 
verb itself.. In vivid narration past or future incompleted action 
can be conceived of and stated in the present indicative. This is 
not a peculiarity of language at all. It is simply a lively imagina- 
tion that changes its point of view. No distinctive effort is made 
to present the aorist idea in the present time (indicative). That 
idea is merged with the present tense without distinction. Some- 
times the idea of incompletion is intensified by the use of the verb 
dfu and the participle as in English and Hebrew. The so-called 
historical present in the midst of aorists and imperfects is just the 
lively imagination of the narrator drawing the picture closer. It is 
not the present used for the other tenses. The hearer or reader is 
expected to wake up and see the picture. The same thing is true 
of the present in the midst of futures. Some verbs naturally sug- 
gest future action like ttfu. Indeed some future tenses like dfu, 
TTiOfim are thus merely lively presents. In Homer, as is well known, 
the present and imperfect stems are not always differentiated from 
the aorist. The periphrastic present is not imcommon. Another 
thing to be noted about the present tense is the effect of preposi- 
tions on the word, Aktionsart again. It is a pity that the term 
perfective is applied by the new grammarians to this effect of some 
prepositions in composition. It has nothing to do with the perfect 
tense, and it is necessarily confusing to some extent If ipyai&rOiu 
is to work, KaTepydiea-Oai (Phil. 2 :12) is to work down. So yivwo-icay 
is to know, iwiyiv^aa-Kuv is to know thoroughly. The list can be 
easily extended. Sometimes the simple verb represents the incom- 
plete idea Hke ftnycricciv (to be dying), while the compoimd aorist 
sums up the whole like diroffavdy (to die). See KaToXwnu (Matt, 
5 :17). The following examples of the present will set forth fairly 
well New Testament usage: Matt. 2:4 (ycwaitu); 3:1 (mpayiverai); 
3:10 (icciToi) ; 3:15 (jTrp&rov iariv) ] 5 :25 (tadi, ewocov, ct); 6:2 (iroioiknF, 
dircxowiv); 25:8 {yPhnnivTai); 26:18 (vowi); 27:33 (coriv XcyofiCFOs); 
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Mk. 11:23 (ytVcToi); Lu. 17:6 (^erc); 18:12 (ktoi/^); 19:8 (8«ai/itt); 
19:17 (iVA l[x^y); 22:23 (cTi;); 22:24 (Sokci); Jo. 3:15 (ixo); 10:32 
(Xt«c((;€Tc); 10:38 (irurreV^, ytvArici^Tc); 14:3 (^x^f^); Heb. 3:12 
^XArcTc); Rev. 1:18 (i;«v a>0/ Mk. 4:38 (daroUiyiicfla). 

(b) The imperfect. 

The imperfect likewise expresses incompleted action which in 
any given case maybe either momentary, simultaneoiis, prolonged, 
descriptive, repeated, customary, interrupted, attempted, or begun, 
according to the context or the meaning of the verb. Too much 
has been read into tiie Greek tenses and not enough allowance is 
always made for the meaning of the verb itself. To wink the eye, 
for instance, is obviously different as to length of duration from 
eating one's dinner and living a life. With due regard to this 
point and the context the Greek imperfect will be foimd always 
true to its root idea. The participle with ci/a^ is very common in 
the New Testament, especially in Luke. The imperfect is the 
descriptive tense of narrative and varies the simple monotony of 
the aorisi It puts life into the story like the present. Some 
imperfects that are very common like iX^yeu perhaps do not differ 
in stem from an old second aorist (cf. cAajScv). In English we 
must use the auxiliary verb and the participle if we wish to accent 
linear action either in the past, the present, or the future. In 
Matt 9:24 note carefully dvWavev^ KaO^Sa^ KareyiXiay. The meaning 
of the word (Aktionsart) is to be observed in the imperfect tense 
also. It is interesting to compare imperfects with aorists or per- 
fects in the same sentence and see the reason for the difference. 
Examine, for instance, these New Testament examples: Matt. 3:6 
(^jSanTiifwro); 3:14 (8iCK«Xvev); 26:55 (iKoje^ofiriv); 27:30 (^ruirrw); 
Mk. 12:41 (iOcipa); 14;61 (^<n<&ra); 14:72 (ScAotev); 15:6 (d^^vev); 
15:23 (^8t&>w); Mk. 5:13 (iwiywro); Lu. 1:21 (^ vpoaioKS>v; d. 
1:22, ^&av€ixov); 1:59 (Ik<£Xow); 17:10 {^l^aXofitv); 17:27 (^iw, 
etc.); 23:12 (npovinjpxw «kt€s); Jo. 21:18 (l^wiruc?, etc.); Acts 18:4 
(hrajBey); 27:18 (cttocoiikto); Eph. 5:4 (di^ica^); Acts 22:22 (xa^cv); 
Matt. 23:23 (ISct); Lu. 24:26 (18a); Matt. 25:5 (hcMevSov). 

(c) The future. 

The future likewise presents incompleted action which in any 
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case may be either momentary, instantaneous, prolonged, descrip- 
tive, repeated, customary, interrupted, attempted, or begun, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case or the meaning of the verb. The 
future with dfu and the participle is fairly common. The future 
optative does not occur in the New Testament. As in the present, 
so in the future no distinctive expression of aoristic action is made. 
The very fact of futurity throws an air of indefiniteness over many 
verbs in the future tense. The will of the speaker or writer often 
enters largely into the tone and exact force of a verb in the future. 
Compare our shall and will. The only way to emphasize the idea 
of incompleteness in the future tense is by the use of dfii and the 
participle as in the present tense. There is this difference, how- 
ever. In the future the idea is usually aoristic (dopwrros, unde- 
fined). This is due partly to the nature of the case since all future 
events are more or less uncertain. But another reason is the origin 
of the tense itself. It is probably a variation of the aorist subjunc- 
tive as the usage of Homer indicates (cf. Giles, Manual^ etc.y p. 
446 ff.). But Giles suggests also that the Aryan and Letto-Slav- 
onic future in -ayo (cf. **go" in English and na in Coptic) may be 
discernible also. But the result is that the future indicative and 
aorist subjimctive do not differ greatly in actual usage. Hence in 
the New Testament with idvy Iva, fn^ ^rorc, etc., both appear. There 
is a difference though slight. The subjunctive is a doubtful asser- 
tion in present time, while the future indicative is a positive asser- 
tion in future time. Some futures indeed are but variations of the 
present indicative (cf. el/u and ipxofmi), due to the vivid realization 
of a future event in present time. See Delbrueck. The periphras- 
tic future is common in the Sanskrit. In the modem Greek $fk<o 
and the infinitive (cf. English) is the most frequent method. In 
the New Testament OiXto has not yet weakened to a mere future 
like our ^^will" and **shalL" In a passage like Jo. 7:17 the full 
force of 9f\fo is to be insisted on. Cf. S^Xere avoXwrto (Matt. 27:17) 
with modem Greek. Me\A.<o appears in the New Testament chiefly 
with the aorist or present infinitive, (Matt. 11 :14; Rom. 8 :18) and 
with future infinitive also (Acts 11:28). Forms like iriofuu (Luke 
17:8) give color to the aoristic origin of the future. A case like 
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Syioi €<r€<r9€ (1 Pet. 1:16) has an imperative force. But various as 
the sources of the future are, it is certain that it is a later develop- 
ment in the tenses. The future with ja. negative may amoimt to a 
prohibition. The future participle is not common in the New 
Testament (Matt. 27:49). Here are further examples of the New 
Testament usage : Matt. 1:21 (/coXoras); 3:11 (pavria-ei); 6:6 (owe 
iaearOe); 10:22 (HaeaOe fuaovfjifvoi) ; 12:21 (iXTruovinv) ; 16:22 (^oraO; 
21:41 (d7roX€<ro>, cf. d^oXa 1 Cor. 1:19); 27:24 (S^caOe); Lu. 1:20 
(liny o-iowroiv); 12:8 (oftoXoyiycra) ; 16:3 (ttohJo-w) ; Phil. 1:18 (xapijcra- 
fuu); Lu. 21:19 (kttJo-co^c); Heb. 11:32 (eViXctVa). 

7. Completed action — (present perfect, past perfect, and future 
perfect). The perfect tense is found in all the modes, although 
naturally it would not occur often in the subjunctive, optative, and 
imperative. Indeed in the New Testament the perfect optative is 
absent and in the subjunctive is found only in the periphrastic 
form. The perfect imperative is almost obsolete in the New Testa- 
ment. The Koivq corresponds to this situation. But the perfect 
infinitive and participle are quite common. It always conveys the 
same sense, completed action. Variations in the resultant idea 
will occur in this tense also, owing to the meaning of the verb and 
the context. The action may have been completed a moment ago 
or a thousand years ago. The action may be represented as just 
finished- or as standing finished. The tense yields itself naturally 
to these different applications. The resultant idea may be state or 
condition. The reduplication is the effort to express the idea of 
completion in the verb form and exists in all the modes. It de- 
pends on the speaker or writer as to how he will present an action, 
whether as incompleted, completed, or indefinite. He chooses the 
tense that will present his idea. No sensible man uses one tense 
when he means another tense. That would be jargon. But in the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative the choice is practically one 
between the aorist and the present. Different writers vary greatly 
in the use of the aorist and the present. It is true indeed that in 
Sanskrit, as the aorist disappears, the perfect is used with increas- 
ing frequency. In Latin the distinction in form between the aorist 
and the perfect vanished completely, but the idea of the aorist was 
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preserved in the perfect form (aorist) as is shown by the sequence 
of tenses in a dependent clause. One cannot infer, because Greek 
uses presents, aorists, imperfects, and perfects in parallel clauses, 
that these tenses are equivalent. The Greek loves variety. The 
writer or speaker has perfect freedom to change his standpoint and 
he expects the hearer or reader to do likewise. Uniformity belongs 
to the professional grammarian, not to the living language. What- 
ever may be true of the Byzantine Greek imder the influence of 
the Latin blending of aorist and perfect forms (not of tense mean- 
ing), that cannot be justly said to be true of t!ie New Testament 
Greek. There is a threefold history of reduplication in Greek. 
With the aorist reduplication is intensive as ^yw, with the pres- 
ent continuous as St&o/tt, with the perfect completed in idea as 

Sc8o)ica. 

(a) The present perfect. 

This is the standard tense for completed action and is in 
all the modes. In the New Testament the perfect optative 
does not occur, but some examples of the periphrastic sub- 
jimctive are found besides ctSw (1 Tim. 3:15). The perfect 
imperative is rare, though the perfect infinitive and the per- 
fect participle are common. The present perfect is not used for 
the past perfect, the aorist, the present or the future. For vivid- 
ness a writer will sometimes use it in the midst of other tenses, but 
he makes the change on purpose in order to produce vividness. 
He does not wish the present perfect understood as aorist. The 
use of €lfu with the perfect participle is rather common in the New 
Testament. The present perfect with reduplication is probably 
derived from the iterative present. We do not know the origin of 
the -Ktt stems. The existence of o!8a, X.f\oam, etc., may indicate 
that some reduplicated stems in -xa set the fashion for most per- 
fects. The mpdem Greek has wholly dropped the reduplicated 
perfect save in the passive participle. Instead €xa> and the aorist 
infinitive (a, not at) is used as Ixw Xwa much like the English. 
The older Greek has already begun to use ix^ Xwms. This analytic 
process is characteristic of the Kotviy and so of the New Testament 
(especially Luke). The present perfect in Greek does not say that 
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the act was just completed. That may be true or not. Here again 
the jneaning of the verb itself and the context is to be carefully 
observed (^Aktionsart). The resultant idea will be due to the tense 
plus the special verb idea. Each tense thus has a certain amount 
of play in actual usage, though the tense idea itself remains stable. 
The idea of completion may thus have immediate application or 
remote, may accent the permanence of the completion over a long 
period or merely the present situation, may suggest the unchange- 
able result or accent only the actual outcome. It is not possible 
to square the Greek perfect with English usage. For a good dis- 
cussion of this point see Plummer on Luke, p. 424. The Greeks 
used the aorist where we in English prefer the perfect and vice versa. 
Each language has its own point of view. These examples will 
illustrate New Testament usage: Matt. 3:2 (^wccr); Matt. 25:24 
(€iXi;<^, contrast with Xafidv verse 20); 4:7 (yiypairrai); 13:46 
(ircarpoKCif, cf. €l}(fai)\ Mk.4:39 (ir€4>iiJiAO(ro) ; 15:44 (Wtfnyiccv); Lukel:22 
(IcSpoiccv); 4:6 (jrapaSiSorai); 5:23 (d^^coiKroi); 5:32 (cXiJXvfla); 14:8 
(rj fccKXi/ficras) ; 14 :18 (Ix* /*« wapj/ny/xcwv) ; 16 :26 (coriy/jticTcu) ; 20 :6 
ircTTcur/uici^ iortV); Jo. 5:36 (dWoroAicc) ; 5:45 (^XwucaTc); 16:28 
(iX4\v0a and note O^XBov); 17 :6 (rer^ptycav) ; 19:22 (ycy/ww^); 
1 Cor. 15:4 (iyiyy^mu); Heb. 5;12 (ycyomrc Ixwrcs); 7:23 (daiv 
ycyovaT€s) ; Jas. 1 :24 (dircXiyXvtfcv); 2 Cor, 1:9 (irciroitfaTCS w/acv) ; ReV. 

5:7 (aXi^); Mk. 5:4 (SeS&rAu). Cf. also Mark 5:19 and Luke 
12:35. 

(b) Past perfect The augment (the sign of past time) is not 
always used in the New Testament (see Homer). This tense is not 
so common as the aorist indicative because it was not so often de- 
sired to emphasize completed action m past time. This tense, as 
all idea of past time, is confined to the indicative. It was never 
very common in Greek, in simple truth, just as the perfect sub- 
junctive, optative, and imperative never enjoyed a wide vogue. 
The Boeotian dialect has no past perfect. Still in the Koani the 
past perfect indicative is far more in evidence than the perfects in 
the other modes. For practical purposes outside of the indicative 
the Greek used the aorist or the present and only occasionally the 
perfect In the indicative, future time was almost wholly indicated 

10 
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by one tense, present time by two tenses, past time by three though 
the aorist and the imperfect held the field against the past perfect 
The aorist was used of past time in the indicative, as a matter of 
course, imless there was a special desire to lay stress on the incom- 
pletion or the completion of the action. When therefore the past 
perfect is used, the completion in past time is distinctly empha- 
sized. But as a rule the Greeks did not care to work out the rela- 
tion of time so carefully. The simple aorist told the story consec- 
utively and one could see the rest for himself. The periphrastic 
form appears occasionally. Examine these New Testament illustra- 
tions: Matt. 7:25 (rctfcftcXtWo) ; 26:43 (5<mv ^cjSopiyficwH) ; Mark 
14:44 (Sc&Sicci); 16:9 (iKj8ei8Xi}icci); Lnke 4:29 (^kM/jlttto); 5:17 
(5<mv i\ri\v66T€s); 8:29 (owrfpTrdKu); 15:24 (?v dTToXcoXcos); 16:20 
(^ifiifiXrjfro); Jo. 6:17 (cycywa, and note great variety of tenses in 
verses 16-21); 11:44 (^cpuScSero) ; 18:5 (l<mjKa); Acts 14:23 (irc- 
TTiaTevKeurav); 20:16 (iccic/atica); 21:29 (^<mv Tr/^oecopoKorcs, and note 
ctovyaycv and KcxotVcoKcv in preceding verse). 

(c) The future perfect. This was always a rare tense and is 
nearly extinct in the New Testament. It is not often necessary to 
express completed action in future time. The few examples in the 
New Testament are confined to the indicative. One (Kocpdimxrw) 
in Lu. 19:40 is not supported by Aleph B L, and is not in West- 
cott and Hort's text. The other examples are periphrastic futures 
with dfu save ci&Jorci) in Heb. 8:11, and this is from the LXX. The 
two ancient Greek future perfects active (€<mi$io and TcflnJ^a)) do 
not appear in the New Testament. As examples of the periphras- 
tic conjugation observe the following: Matt. 16:19 (loroi &8^€i^w); 
Lu. 12 :52 (foovrai Sca/A^A^uTfiaw) ; Heb. 2 :13 (^oofuu 7r«rottfws), 



CHAPTER XX. 
CO-ORDINATE AND SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. What is a sentence? The answer in grammatical terms is not 
so easy as it appears at first. The word sententia is, of course, a 
thought, an opinion expressed. The object of language is supposed 
to be to convey thought — or to conceal it. Any word or phrase 
that conveys a clear and complete idea is a sentence. Is the verb 
essential to a sentence? Some grammarians think so, but that is 
not always true. The verb is the main word in a sentence and is 
usually expressed, but not always. It is not alone the copula iortV 
that is sometimes absent. Any verb may be absent if the sense is 
clear without it When sailors shout *'A sail! A sail!" it is a dis- 
tinct idea. 

2. The simple sentence grew up around the verb. Subject and 
predicate became the foci of the sentence. Each of these 
might or might not be further amplified by the various parts of 
speech or by adjuncts. The child is making progress when he 
puts words together. The clause may be long or short. 

8. Co-ordination of clauses is the next step in language. Two 
clauses are either placed side by side with connecting links (true 
conjunctions) or contrasted with each other (disjunctive particles). 
Co-ordination (paratactic conjunctions) was the first and always 
the most frequent method of uniting clauses. In the New Testa- 
ment the Koanj usage is perhaps heightened in this particular by the 
use of KOI much like Hebrew vaVy though not to the extent of the 
LXX. KaC is as frequent as ri is uncommon in the New Testa- 
ment. T€ is used chiefly in Luke (especially Acts) as Luke 2 :16 
(tc — Kot ), 21 :11, etc. Besides W — koC it is found alone (Acts 1:15), 
with Sc (Acts 19:2), and with another ri (Acts 2:46). But koI in 
the New Testament is the most frequent of all conjunctions. Turn 
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to the Gospel of John, for instance, and it meets you at every turn 
as a mere connective between words (Jo. 3 :22), at the beginning 
of clauses (9:39), equal to and yet (3:19), in the sense of also 
(10:16). For cvrc .... koa see Jo. 4:11. Another use equivalent 
to even is found elsewhere (Lu. 10:17). The koI iyhrero so common 
in Luke (over fifty times) does look like the Hebrew, but the 
papyri have it also. The N. T. has four constructions with mHyiyeroy 
one is mi lytvcro koI (Lu. 5:17), another is kuX lyivcro and the verb 
(1:23) another in xot lyivcro tool iZov (24:4), and the last is the 
infinitive (Mk. 2 :23) . So also cycKcro 8c (Lu. 6:1). In xoi lytvtro koC^ 
the second kiu is almost like on. Ac (Jo. 11 :4) and dAAa (2 Cor. 
7:11) are both in themselves co-ordinating conjunctions. For 
icoi . . . . ica/ see Jo. 6:36. For koI ydp see Jo. 4:23. In Matt. 
26:15 Kol (fcdyo) .... vapaiaKTii}) almost has the force of cm. Kai 
can be used any number of times. See Matt. 18:25. The para- 
tactic conjunctions are not always used. Cf. 2 Tim. 3:2 f. (Asyn- 
deton). Cf. 1 Cor. 15:42-44. 

4. Contrast is expressed by several conjunctions in frequent use. 
17 is used fairly often both singly and doubly (^j — §) as Matt 5:17; 
6:24. So also are, only in Paul's Epistles (common) and twice in 
1 Peter. See 1 Cor. 3:22. 8c is not so frequent as a transitional 
conjunction between sentences as it was in the earlier Greek. This 
is due to the wide use of kcu and to the frequent absence of trans- 
itional conjunctions in the New Testament. Still H occurs very 
often and both as a slight mark of transition and as a rather strong 
adversative conjunction, depending altogether on the context. See 
1 Cor. 15:12, 20. Cf. c'y^ Si (Matt. 5:28). For koI Si see Jo.6:51. 
dXXa does not in itself mean contrast any more than Sc, but is so 
used in appropriate contexts (Jo. 6:82). For use in mere pro- 
gressive statement see 2 Cor. 7:11. For XKKi in conclusion of a 
condition see Rom. 6:5. For dXk' ^ see 2 Cor. 1:13. fw;v occurs 
only once (Heb. 6:14) and that in a quotation from the Septua- 
gint. o/iWDs occurs only three times (John 12:42). 

5. Disjunctive conjunctions are 1} and cTtc In Matt 12:33 we 
have 1} . . . . §, but in Lu. 20 :4 only one ^. For ijTOi . . . • ^ see 
(Rom. 6:16). Green (Handbook ofN. T. Oreek Grammar, p. 346) 
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cites KoI in Matt. 21:23 as practically disjunctive. Cf. Heb. vav. 
For ri Kox see Rom. 4 :9. For ctrc .... ctrc see Rom. 12 :6-8. Neg- 
ative disjunctives are frequent. So ovk . . . . ovSc (Acts 8:21) 
<w8€. . . . oiU (Rev. 9:4), o^rc . . . . o(rrc (Rom. 8:38), ovSc. . . . 

o5tc (Gal. 1:12), /my ... . /tiySe (Jo. 4:15), fw^' i^fii (Matt. 

10:10). We even have ourc . . . . koi (Jo. 4:11). 

6. Inferential conjunctions serve also to mark the transition 
from sentence to sentence as well as from clause to clause. The 
Greeks carried the idea of inner relation often to all the sentences. 
So close did they feel the bond of connected thought to be. apa (from 
apapCxTKiii) is used fairly often and is usually prepositive in the New 
Testament, especially with ovv (Matt. 12:28; Eph. 2:19). olv is 
very common in the Gospel of John (not Epistles and Revelation) 
and moderately so elsewhere. It is used in both the transitional 
and illative senses (John 2:18; Matt. 3:10). apa ovv is common in 
Paul as Rom. 8:12. yap (yi+dpa) is very common indeed in 
various resultant senses (explanation, argmnent, etc.) due to its 
compound etymology, and the various connections in which it 
occurs. See Acts 8:31; Matt. 1:21; Rom. 2:1; 16:19. Cf. rovyapovv 
(Heb. 12:1), and roCvw (Lu. 20:25). The Greek like the Latin 
uses the relative like a conjunction and begins a sentence thus. 
So dvff S>v (Lu. 12:3), &o' (Rom. 1:24), etc. Cf. 5<rrc Matt. 19:6. 

7. But the Greek is particularly rich in subordinating conjunc- 
tions which introduce dependent clauses. Thus a number of 
dependent clauses may be grouped around one independent clause, 
the whole being a highly organized method of speech. The Sans- 
krit and the Hebrew are both poor in these subordinating con- 
junctions. But Greek is like Latin and English in this respect. 
These conjunctions will be discussed in detail in connection with 
the special forms of sentence that they give rise to. Here a few 
only are mentioned en bloc, on is freely used both in direct quo- 
tations (Matt. 4:6), indirect quotations (Matt. 2:16), and in causal 
sentences (Lu. 6:20). So with ws in comparative clauses, temporal 
clauses, indirect discourse (how, not *^that"). See Lu. 24:6; 
Rom. 15:24 (As ay), ore and orav are used hundreds of times, 
6iroTc not at all (WH.), eVct (Heb. 9:26; 10:2; Rom. 3:6) and 
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iwa&i seldom, ^vUa twice, iorc not at all, cius often, ft^t and i^P* 
seldom, orw common, ot fairly so, oOey moderately often. But the 
time would fail to tell of all the .Greek conjunctions in this space. 
This list added to^ those already discussed in subordinate clauses, 
will give some idea of New Testament usage. 

8. Modes, tenses, and voices mean the same thing in both sub- 
ordinate and independent clauses. The root idea of mode and 
tense is always discernible. Each will be colored by the meaning 
of the verb itself and the context, but here again the resultant idea 
of all these must not be put upon the mode. The Greek is a 
highly organized language with a rich collection of conjunctions, 
both co-ordinating and subordinating. It is thus possible in Greek, 
by means of the sharp distinction in tense, mode, and conjunction 
to make yery exact distinctions in the expression of Greek thought 
The imperative is naturally used seldom in subordinate clauses, 
and in the New Testament very seldom. Note <p dvrMmyrc (1 Pet. 
6:9), CIS rjv oT^rc in 1 Pet. 5;12, and fm . . . . Kavx^crOio (1 Cor. 1:31). 
The point to insist on is that the subordinating conjunctions do 
not change the root ideas in mode, voice, and tense. In Matt. 
9:31 (oparc fii;8ets ytvcixncero)) two imperatives come together. In 
1 Cor. 1:31 Kavxa/rOio after tva is due to the quotation. 

9. The two kinds of statement natural to subordinate clauses 
are positive assertion and doubting assertion. The indicative, of 
course, is used for the one, and the subjunctive and the optative 
for the other. In the New Testament the subjimctive is nearly 
always used for the second idea. The infinitive and participle are 
also freely used in subordinate clauses, not with conjunctions, 
however, as they are not really modes. Often an idea in Greek 
can be expressed with substantial identity either by a conjunction 
and a finite mode, or by the infinitive with or without a preposi- 
tion, or by the participle. Individual style and taste will often 
determine between them as well as between several conjunctions of 
similar import. All subordinate clauses maintain a case relation 
to the principal part of the sentence, and so are either substantive, 
adjective, or adverbial. See Matt. 9:28 where the clause with Sri 
is in the accusative case and is substantive. The relative clause is 
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an adjective clause (Lu. 1:26) as the temporal clause is an adverbial 
clause (Lu. 1:23). 

10. So close did the Greeks feel the connection of thought to be 
that independent sentences were often, almost usually in the more 
careful writers, joined together by some of the co-ordinating con- 
junctions or intensive particles. In Plato or Demosthenes such 
sentences and even paragraphs are thrown into relief or relation to 
each other by 8c, icat, dWa, tc, ovSc, yap, oft', apa, ^, Siy, etc. As 
mentioned above even relative pronouns (cf. otfcv Heb. 8:3) with 
prepositions were so used as iv oTs, ov x^iptv (Lu. 7:47), Si yv alrCav 
(2 Tim. 1:12), etc. But in the New Testament this inner bond is 
not so constantly preserved. In Romans, for instance, where the 
line of thought is close, Paul constantly follows the ancient idiom. 
But in the Gospels frequent breaks occur as in Jo. 13:21,22,23,24, 
25, but in 26 we find oiv, KaC is perhaps rather more frequently 
used at the beginning of sentences than in the earlier Greek. Cf. 
Jo. 13:27. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

FINAL CLAUSBa 

1. Pure final clauses are adverbial, and are in fact in the accus- 
ative case (general reference). Compare the adverb Siopeaa^. Here 
there is design, something aimed at, finis, end, aim. 

2. In the New Testament the pure final particles are fm, oiro>s, 
fw}. 6? occurs once (Acts 20 :24) according to some docmnents. 
So Westcott and Hort tm is far the most common particle of 
design and is used chiefly with the subjunctive, but often with the 
future indicative, and even a few times with the present indicative. 
Seek the force of mode, voice, and tense in each instance. As 
illustrations of these particles take Mk. 9:9 (im fii;8cvi SiriyqiriayTai); 
Lu. 6:34 (tm d7roXA,fiwnv); 20:10 (im SwroxHnv); 1 Jo. 5:20 (?m 
yiv<MrKOfifv). In the case of ovta^ only the subjunctive is used in the 
text of WH except once (Rom. 3 :4 with &), and usually without 
3y as in Matt. 6:2 (oir<i>s BoiaaOSHnv), negative [i-q (Matt 6:18, oiro>s 
firf <^vjs), but occasionally with av as in Luke 2:35 (w<us av 
d7roKaXv<l>6wnv). The old classic construction of Svm and the future 
indicative with verbs of effort has disappeared in the New Testa- 
ment. In Rom. 3 :4 oirius vuct^cis is from the LXX. "Otcds in Lu. 
24 :20 (oiro)? wapiStoKav) is relative merely and not final fw;, fi'^vor^^ 
and fw}7ro)s are used for pure design and so adverbiaL The sub- 
junctive or future indicative can be used. So Mk. 13t36 (ftij evpff); 
14:2 (fJLifn'OT€ larai); 1 Cor. 9:27 (fi77ro)s yhiufwx). fi-qTrtoi is aJso used 
with the aorist indicative to express a design about a past event. 
So Gal. 2:2 (/n^vm JS/w/aov) and 1 Thess. 3:5 (ftiyfl-cDs ivt^Hurty). 
In 2 Tim. 2 :25 W H have in the text fwyirorc &^ (opt ) after prim- 
ary tense. 

3. Tm is not always strictly final. It is in the New Testament 
very often non-final, not result, but not yet design. In this con- 
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struction the clause is substantive and gives the content and not 
the purpose. The clause will then be substantive and in the nomi- 
native, accusative, or some other case. In modern Greek vd and 
finite mode has supplanted the infinitive. This tendency is per- 
ceptible in the New Testament. The negative is /nq. The possible 
optative in Eph. 1:17 (Swi;) is not pure design. Both here and in 
2 Tim. 2:25 the optative in text of WH is after primary tense. It 
may seem strange that this non-final or sub-final use of tva did not 
come to be pure result since the Latin ut (cf. English that) was 
used in both senses. But as a matter of fact it did not. "Otcds is 
also sometimes employed in the non-final and substantive sense. 
The same thing is also true of fuj, ftijTroTc, /ai^ttcds, especially after 
verbs of beseeching, striving, fearing, etc., and in the accusative. 
/nq in the best documents is found only with the subjunctive in 
New Testament, as Acts 27:17 (ft^ Iciria-iixnv). fujirorc is little used 
in this sense, but is found with subjunctive and future indicative 
as in Heb. 4:1 (fwjiroTc Soicg) ; 3:12 (/ai/ttotcIotcu). vork has lost 
its temporal idea and means ''perchance." firjirm is used with the 
subjunctive as 1 Cor. 8:9 (fwyTro)? ycn^rat). If the fear or caution 
is about a present or past event, the indicative is used with fn^TrcDs. 
So Gal. 4:11 (/mjiro)? xcKOTrawca), With the infinitive ^ojSov/uu means 
to hesitate (Matt. 2 :22, e^^SiJft; aw^XOeLv). In Lu. 19 :21 we have 
^ri . . . . c7 after li^^oviMjv crc Here are further examples of Iva 
with the non-final idea: Mk. 8:22 (Xva. ailrrjT<u after Tra/oaicaXovo-tv) ; 
Matt. 18:6 (avfjL<l>€pu tva Kpefma-Oy)*, Mk. 9:30 {ovk ^tfcXcv tva ns yvot); 
Jo. 15:12 f. (tva dyawarc in apposition with cvroAiJ, tva Oy in apposi- 
tion with Tttvn^). A peculiar use of tva with the imperative in 
1 Cor. 1 :31 (tva KavxdxrOui) is due to the direct quotation without 
change of form. John's Gospel has tva about one hundred and 
fifty times while Luke has only sixteen instances of it in Acts. 

4. There are other methods of expressing design in the New 
Testament besides conjimctions. The infinitive is very commonly 
used for this purpose and never expresses mere result, not even 
Rom. 7:3 (rovft^ cimi); either by itself as accusative of general 
reference, Mark 2:17 (KoXccrot); or with the very common tov (geni- 
tive of the article, and not our English to) as Matt. 2:13 (rov airo- 
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Xctmi) ; or with cis to (often in Paul), as Rom. 1:11 (cis ro <rTrjpt.)(9ri' 
Mu); or with vpoq ro (common in Luke and Paul), as Matt. 23:5 
«/)o« TO Oeadijvai) ; or with &rrc as Matt. 24 :24 (Jkttc wXavaxrOoL) ; or 
with &s (twice only), as Heb. 7:9 (As fcos dirtlv). Moreover, the 
relative with the future indicative, Mark 1:2 (os KaToo-Kcvoura) or 
the subjunctive, Heb. 8:3 (o ir/»o<r€vcy»ciy), can be used to indicate 
design. A few examples of the future participle also occur, as 
Acts 8:27 (wpoo-icwijo-wv). 

5. Sometimes the principal verb is not expressed and the con- 
text must supply the leading idea as only the dependent clause is 
given. This is natural in abrupt speech. So Mk. 5:23 (Iva iwi^^) ; 
Matt. 20:32 (Iva dvotyuHriv); Eph. 4:29 (tm &f). 

6. Then again tva itself is not used in what is like a non-final 
clause. However these examples can be otherwise and more 
properly explained than by the ellipsis of Iva. Each verb may be 
independent and the subjunctive merely the hortatory subjunctive 
or a question of doubt. So Lu. 6:42 (a<^€5 €K/3aXo>; compare the 
modem Greek As and subjunctive regularly) ; Jo. 18 :39 (jSovXcofc 
diroXwro)); Mk. 14:12 (OtXus cToc/Aoaco/Acv). 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CJLAUSBS OF BESULT, 

!• Consecutive clauses had a meager development in Greek as 
compared with Latin and modem English. After all resijt was 
once design and design may be contemplated result. So ut in 
Latin serves both purposes. Blass (Grammar ofN. T. Greeky p. 
272) thinks that fm came to be so used in the New Testament. 
But to this we demur. 

2. In the ancient Greek the consecutive idea was expressed by 
Arrc and the indicative when it was regarded as actually accom- 
plished. There are only two examples of this use of wore in the 
New Testament, John 3:16 (onrrc IScokcv), and Gal. 2:13 (&rrc <rwa- 
vqyO-q). The indicative suits these two cases exactly. 

3. But in the New Testament the infinitive with oHrrc is very 
common, not merely in the sense of design, the old usage (Luke 
4:29, ftKTTc KaroKpi^ixviaai), but also of actual result (Mark 4:37 ^jrrc 
y^ccrAu). Of. Matt. 13:32 (Arrc lAfctv). This latter is indeed 
the usual construction of cjotc in the New Testament, some forty- 
five examples in all. 

4. The word Arrc is also used at the beginning pf sentences with 
the indicative, the subjunctive, or even the imperative. But here 
it has no effect on the construction at all and is not a consecutive 
particle, but an inferential conjunction. See Mk. 2:28 (&rrc ifrriv) ; 
1 Cor. 5:8 (Arrc lopT<£{a>ittev) ; 1 Cor. 10:12 (Arrc jSXeirera)). 

5. The origin of wore is very simple, &s and tc. a)s was originally 
a demonstrative (& in Homer) and then a relative. It is not 
always easy to decide which Sore is with the infinitive, demonstra- 
tive, or relative, nor does it greatly matter in actual usage. 

6. Perhaps a word more is needed to observe that not only is 
Zm not used in the strict consecutive sense, but the infinitive is not 
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SO used except with &rrc. No true example of tov and the infini- 
tive in this sense exists in the New Testament, nor of eis to and 
infinitive, not to mention wpoi to and the infinitive. See on the 
other side Burton, N. T, Moods and Tenses^ p. 157. 

7. *E^* ^c (on condition that) does not appear in the New Tes- 
tament at all nor & tc after ^. Blass (Gr. ofN. T. Ok.^ p. 224) 
thinks that tva in Gal. 2:9 is practically equal to i<l>* ^c 

8.- In Heb. 3:11; 4:3 &s is considered consecutive by some 
scholars (so), but "as'' is probably correct 

9. In Matt 8 :27 Srt is practically a resultant conjunction after 
€wro9. * Cf. qui in Latin. UoraTraq iirrw ovtos Sti mi oi Sv€fjLoi Ktu ^ 
OaKojcnm avr^ vmucovovoxf^; cf. also Lu. 8:25. This is much like 

01^0)9 ft)OT€. 

10. Burton (iV. T. Moods and Tenses^ p. 124) says that New Tes- 
tament Greek uses the relative with the idea of result as in Latin 
and the older Greek, but he cites no example to that effect. In 
Rom. 8 :32 Ik yc with i<l>uaaTo comes close to that idea* 
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CHAPTER XXin. 
WISHBa 

1. It is not the verbs that express wish or will that are here 
tinder discussion though they have an interest in themselves. Cf. 
Matt 1:19 (ipwktj&tf for deliberate choice) and Matt. 2:18 (^cXcv 
for inclination). It is how the New Testament Greek expresses a 
wish that we have to consider. 

2. The old Greek usage of cI06 and cl yd^ has vanished. Instead 
is found Sif>€Xw (&^cXoi^ without augment) used as a particle like 
utinam in Latin. Cf. already 4^s with subjunctive above. 

3. So then a wish about the past is put in the aorist indicative 
with i4>^jov as in 1 Cor. 4 :8 (Si^^Xov ^jSourcXcvtrarc). 

4. A wish about the present is expressed by the imperfect 
indicative and j<^cW. So Rev. 3:15 (5^cXw 5s). Cf. also 2 Cor. 
11 :1. In Rev. 3 :15 some MSS. actually have o<^€W ai;s. 

5. A wish about the future may also be expressed by 6<li€Xov and 
the future indicative as we have it once in Gal. 5:12 (^<^€\oif diro- 
Ko^^ornu). But the usual way to express a future wish in New 
Testament Greek is still the optative, once the present as in Acts 
8:20 (uri)y usually the aorist as in 1 Thess. 5:23 (dycooai). The 
commonest wish of this kind is fi^ yivoi.ro (Gal. 6:14). 

6. The wish about the future may verge on the border of a com- 
mand or prohibition as in Mk. 11 :14 (iirfKm <l>dyoi, the only opta- 
tive in Mark). On the other hand the imperative in imprecations 
is close to a wish as in GaL 1 :9 (dvdOtim loro)). 

7. In Acts 26:29 (^cv^aifMiv 3v) we have the apodosis of a fourth 
class condition, the so-called potential optative, a very polite form 
of expression. This is in harmony with classic diction. 

8. The imperfect tense with the verb of wishing offers another 
polite and courteous way of saying a difficult thing. It is just the 
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imperfect without Sv with no suggestion of a condition at all. The 
present indicative would be too blunt. So IpwXoiMiv (Acts 25:22), 
T^tKov (Gal. 4:20), ''fix^l^V^ (Rom. 9:3). As examples of 6Afo take 
Matt. 20:14; Rom. 1 :18, and of fiovXjofioi 1 Tim. 2:8. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
CAUSAL SENTENOBS. 

1. The common particle ydp is used in co-ordinate, not subor- 
dinate, clauses. In sense it is often causal, but it is not considered 
a causal conjunction in the formal usage. 

2. The usual causal conjunction is art and in some writers 
(James, 1 Pet., Heb.) Siori. The subjunctive mode is not used 
nor the optative. The indicative has its usual force. The nega- 
tive is always ov as in 1 Jo. 5 :10 (ort ov TrcTrwrrcviccv) except in one 
instance (Jo. 3 :18) where the construction is closely parallel to the 
above (on /irf Trciribrcuicev). The distinction is exactly that between 
ov and fi'q and it is a real one. Sometimes the causal connection is 
not very close and not very different from ydp. Cf, 1 Cor. 10:17 
(both art and yap) and Rom. 1 :21 (Siari). For a closer link see 
1 Cor. 11:2 (2ti) and Lu. 1:13 (8t<^i). 

3. *E7ra, lirctSiJ, and ivuSi^ep are all found in the New Testa- 
ment. But iwei&qirep appears only in Luke's classical introduction 
to his Gospel (1 :1), while liraSiJ is found some nine times in this 
sense (1 Cor. 1 :22, iiraS^ oXtowtiv), *E7rct is still more frequent in 
the usual causal sense (as Heb. 6 :2, ivtl w^piKarai), The classical 
usage of an ellipsis with iird persists in the New Testament also 
where €7ra=:since if that were true. So Heb. 9 :26 (cwd 18a); 10:2 
(cTTcl owe iv iwava-avTo). Once the negative with iwdis p.'q as in Heb. 
9 :17 (eirct iMi TOTC IfTxya). 

4. In Matt. 25:40,45 €<^* o<rov is causal, i^* o<tw lim-qfrnrt. Note 
also Koff o<rov in Heb. 7 :20. 

5. KaSoTt, though a comparative particle as in Acts 4:35 (KoBin 
y cTxc), is yet in Luke used also as a causal conjunction. So Lu. 
19:9 (icatfoTt lirrCv), In Heb. (as oOfv oj^eiXev, 3:1) otfev occurs 
some half dozen times. 
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6. The infinitive with 8ia is often used in the New Testament to 
express a reason. See Luke 2:4 (8wt to Aai). Cf. Mk. 5:4. In 
Jo. 2 :24 we have 8ia to and on in verse 25. 

7. The participle likewise is used where the causal idea is im- 
plied. So Matt. 1:19 (SiKotos &v). Usually in such cases the par- 
ticle &s is added to give the alleged reason, which may or may 
not be the true one. So Lu. 16:1 (&« StwrKopwii<av) ; Act& 27 :S0 
(&i /AcAAovToyv). So also wnrcp in Acts 2 :2 (SKnrep ^cpo/tcn^). 

8. The relative pronoun may imply a cause. So Heb. 12:6 
(w wo^S^cmu). So often ocms as in Matt 7:15 (ocnvcs ipxprrm); 
Bom. 6:2 (oZrives). 

9. 'Av^ &v (Lu. 1 :20) and &o (Heb. 8:10) almost amount to 
causal conjunctions. Cf. also tA XFf^t ^ ^ oirlai^^ etc. In Heb. 
2 :18 cv <f is practically causaL 



CHAPTER XXV. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCEa 

1. Some general remarks. The Greek conditional sentence is 
one of the crowning trimnphs of syiitax. No language has sur- 
passed it in accuracy of expression. In the modern Greek the loss 
of the optative is felt, and the system generally has suffered col- 
lapse, as is the case in modem English. The important things to 
understand in a Greek condition are the mode and tense. Historical 
syntax does not justify the modem distinction into general and 
particular conditions. There are four separate forms for Greek 
conditions (Winer, Broadus, Blass). They are the condition 
determined as fulfilled, the condition determined as unfulfilled, 
the condition undetermined but with prospect of fulfilment, the 
condition undetermined and with remote prospect of fulfilment. 
Let us first see the standard forms. Then we can study the varia- 
tions. 

2. The condition determined as fulfilled. Here any tense of the 

indicative is used in the condition, and any tense of tiie indicative 

in the conclusion. The indicative states the condition as a fact. 

It may or may not be true in fact The condition has nothing to 

do with that, but only with the statement. It is here that Hadley 

and Allen chiefiy err. This condition does assume the reaUty of 

the condition. Take Matt. 12:27. Christ did not cast out demons 

by Beelzebub, but in argument he assumes it. The indicative . 

mode determines the condition as fulfilled, so far as the statement 

is concerned, ei is used in the condition clause as a rule, though 

sometimes idv occurs with the present indicative and often with the 

future. In Homer idv (or d kc) is used freely with indicative or 

subjunctive as in the modem Greek. Sometimes the apodosis is 

not in the indicative at alL but in the imperative or the hortatory 
11 
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subjunctive. But this variation is so slight as not to change the 
essential nature of the condition. This is far the most common 
condition. It is the natural one to use, unless there is a special 
reason to use another. It is the condition taken at its face value 
without any insinuations or implications. The context, of course, 
must determine the acttial situation. The protasis often comes 
first. Some representative examples are here given : Matt. 12 :27 
(a IcpdXXi^, iKfidXXavaai); 12:28 (d iKpdKKiD, ^Oaxroi); 26:33 (d 
OKOifSaXurO'qawT ai y OKaySaXurA^Ofuu); Lu. 4:3 (ci cT, dvi); 19:40 (coy 
frwmri(TinKrWy Kpdiovaw); Jo. 15;20 (ci i^wiaVy &<i>^ou(riv); 18:23 (cc 
iXdXrj(my /mftrvpryrw) ; Acts 11 :17 (ct ISomccv, tis ^/Aiyv); 1 Thess. 3 :8 
({coficv ^ov onJiccTc); 1 Cor. 15 :16 (ei ovk cyctpoKTOi, iyijy€prat). These 
examples will exhibit the freedoni and variety shown in this most 
common condition usually termed the condition of the first class. 
3. The condition determined as unfulfilled. Here only past 
tenses of the indicative are used with d in the condition and gen- 
erally Sy in the conclusion. This condition staies the condition as 
untrue, as contrary to fact. It may be fact, but it is here treated 
as not fact. Here again it is the statement only that is contrary to 
reality. Take Luke 7 :39 where the Pharisee assumes that Jesus 
is not a prophet and hence does not know. The indicative mode 
determines the condition, and as unfulfilled by suggestion. A 
present matter is looked at from the standpoint of the past (im- 
perfect indicative), while a past event is looked at from a remoter 
standpoint (aorist or past perfect indicative). Sometimes this 
point of view, together with the context, is sufficient to make clear 
this condition without &v in the conclusion. So Jo. 15 :22 (ci fiii 
^XOov, OVK ctxooav). Note vvy Si following by way of contrast Ci 
also the same construction in verse 24. In particular, verbs of 
fitness, propriety, possibility, and obligation do not need & (not 
omitted, simply not needed). So Matt. 26:24 (koAov ^ d ovk 
iyann^Orj) ; Acts 26:32 (eSwaro ci firf cirococXi^ro) . So also the apodosis 
&a in Matt. 23:23 and ov KaJ$^K€y in Acts 22 :22. Usually, however, 
ay is expressed in the conclusion to make more clear the idea of 
unreality (the definite use of &y). Indicative conditions would nat- 
urally be taken as being of the first class, unless there is something 
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in the context to show otherwise. The presence of av in the ape- 
dosis came to be accepted as hint enough. But, as seen above, 
this hint was not always considered necessary. The context and 
common sense were often relied on as sufficient. It is only in past 
time, however, that any question arises between conditions of the 
first and second classes. Both, according to the genius of the 
indicative, make positive assumptions, one as true, the other as 
untrue. Neither goes into the actual facts of the case. That, to 
be sure, has to be left to the nature of the case. Modem Greek 
has lost this idiom. Cf . English ambiguity. The av in the apo- 
dosis cannot begin the clause. The New Testament has a number 
of clear examples of this form of the condition, that of the second 
class: Matt. 11:21 (dkyhmroy waXai&v [Jberevwjauv); 23 :30 (ci ^/xcAi, 
ovK iv ^ftcfti); 24:43 (ct gfSa, iyfnjyopvyrcy iv icat ovk av daxriv; observe 
repetition of av as in Lu. 17:6); Lu. 7:39 (ci ^v, eytvoxTKcv av); 12:39 
(ci jfSo, iyfyrjryoprjaev &v Kci owe d<^iccv; margin in WH. has ovK ay like 
Matt. 24:43); Jo. 14:28 (d ■^yairarc, ix^'qT€ &/); 18:30 (d fi^ ?v 
vouavy OVK &v irapeSwKafiey) ; 19:11 (ovk €7;(€9, et firj rjv ScSofievov); Acts 
18 :14 (ct fi€v ^v, Kara Xoyov iv dv€<rx6firjv; and contrast with the next 
verse, d Be cortv, o^p&rOt); Heb. 11:15 (d ifivrjfiovevov, dxov e[v, this 
about past time); 1 Jo. 2:19 (ci ^crav, ftcficviyicaoTav av). 

4. The condition undetermined with some expectation that it 
will be determined. Here the subjunctive is naturally used in the 
condition as the more vivid of the two modes of doubtful assertion. 
^av is used in the condition and sometimes av or cl The conclu- 
sion most naturally has the future indicative, but that is not nec- 
essary. There is considerable variety in the form of the conclu- 
sion. In point of fact any tense of the indicative, subjunctive, or 
imperative may be here employed. The use of the optative would 
make a mixed condition which will be discussed later. It all 
depends on the idea in the speaker's mind and his point of view. 
The so-called present general condition really belongs here. The 
subjunctive mode (undetermined) thus clearly marks it oflE from 
the two conditions with the indicative (determined). As can be 
readily seen, the line of cleavage between this condition and the 
first condition when it has the future indicative is not very sharply 
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drawn. Goodwin indeed rubs it out entirely. But it is best not 
to do that. The diflEerence, as already remarked, between the 
subjunctive and the future indicative is not great, though it is real 
Sometimes, though not often, ^av is contracted into av after the 
fashion of the older Greek. So in Jo. 16:23 (& n oinJcn/Tc, Stia-a). 
Further examples follow of the third class condition: Matt. 5:13 
(ihv fJuopaiSSy dXMrft/o-eTm); 18:13 (ihv yhrqrajL^ X^); 18:15 (l&y 
iKowrg, IcipSvyraf); Mk. 3 :24 {iia^ lupurOy^ ov ivvarax); Lu. 9:13 (owe 
cio-tv, d ii-q ri. ay opdjfTiniuv); Jo. 7:17 (cov fleXiy, yvwrrnu); 7:37 (^ 
&^;, Ipx^aOixi); 8:51 (Jihv rqfy^, ov i^i Otnip-qari) ; 12:32 (i,v v^wOi^^ 
iXKvaw); 13 :17 (ci ravra otSare, fuucapcot lore iavirot^reavrd; note both 
conditions and the distinction); Acts 5:38 (iav ^, KaraXvOi^erm; 
contrast with el i<rriv, ov Svvrj<r€ar6€ in the next verse); 1 Cor. 7 :28 

(cov yijftj;s, ovx iJfui/oTes); 2 Cor. 5:1 (^av KaraXv$y, ixPH^^' So also 

compare d- rts xoXcT (1 Cor. 10 :27) with idv tk uitq (1 Cor. 10:28); 
PhiL 3:12 (a* KaraUfiw). In Mk. 10:30 i^ fiii Xdfiy is unusual 
after ouScis os. See Jo. 5 :19 for two uses of w. 

6. The condition is undetermined and with no indication as to 
determination. Naturally the optative is here used as the least 
vivid of the two modes of doubtful statement. Note also the op- 
tative in both condition and conclusion. Both of the undeter- 
mined conditions are thus marked ofif by mode (subjunctive and 
optative) from the two determined conditions (indicative mode). 
€1 is used in the condition and &v in the conclusion (less definite 
use of av). In English translation it is difficult to distinguish this 
form of condition from the second class condition as described 
above (under 3). But the two conditions differ radically in Greek 
after Homer's time. In the New Testament no whole example of 
this class of conditions occurs. We have the condition or the con- 
clusion, but not both at the same time. Already, then, this con- 
dition was beginning to break down. In modem Greek it is gone. 
The so-called past general supposition belonged here with a mixed 
conclusion. But this construction is not in the New Testament. 
All that we have left then in the New Testament are some protases 
by themselves and some apodoses by themselves. The optative is 
also found in a mixed condition like Acts 8:31 (ir<09 yap iv SvmC/aj^ 
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lav fiii Tis o&Tyi/o-a /tc). This condition was even quite common in 
literary Greek, as it lent itself readily to polite expression. But it 
never had a firm hold on the popular tongue. The other three 
conditions really answer for ordinary use, though without this 
precise shade of thought. Here are a few New Testament speci- 
mens of the fourth class condition: Acts 24:19 is a mixed con- 
dition like Acts 8:31, but not of the same kind (om ^Bu M a-cv 
mpuvai Kal KaTtiyopdv, ci tl ^xoccv vpos ftc). In Acts 27:39 (ci ivvaivTo) 
there is a touch of indirect discourse like Acts 17:27 (dapayefrj- 
Xaffn^a'aav). See also Acts 17:18 (rt &v OtXoi) an apodosis of the 
fourth class with which compare Lu. 9 :46 (ri tis &v clrf) which is 
not due to indirect discourse. In Acts 26; 29 (eviaifirp^ dv) the 
usual apodosis appears. The protasis is found in 1 Pet. 3:14 (cZ /col 
ircJorxoiTc), 3:17 (c! eiXoi), and 1 Cor. 15:37 (ct'rvxoi). 

6. Mixed conditions. In a language as flexible as the Greek 
it could not be expected that everything should remain hard and 
fast. The variations in the structure of conditional sentences are 
not even all of them peculiar to the Greek genius. Many of them 
belong to the play of the human mind. It is obviously natural 
for one point of view to be occupied in the condition and another 
in the conclusion (1 Cor. 7 :28, iav ynfJ^rfi, <wx Tjfmfyrei). This leads 
to what are called mixed conditions. The grammatical construc- 
tion is merely accommodated, as always, to the mental conception. 
All that is involved in a mixed condition is that one form is used 
in the protasis and another in the conclusion. In the development 
of the four normal classes of conditions, it would be strange if some 
interplay were not found. The human mind does not work in 
ironclad forms. If we recognize the fact of life in language, what 
are called mixed conditions will give no serious trouble. In Acts 
8 :31 (see above) we have a protasis of the first class and an apo- 
dosis of the fourth. So in Acts 24:19 we find a protasis of the 
fourth and an apodosis of the second class. In John 8:39 in the 
marginal reading we have a protasis of the first class and an apo- 
dosis of the second (ci core, cTroictTc). A clear case of this is found 

in Lu. 17:6 (d ^X^^y cXcycrc av). 

7. The participle may be used instead of a fully expressed con- 
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dition. The participle does not in itself mean condition, but it 
may suggest it. So Lu. 19 :23 (Kdyw l\0<av <rvv roKi^ &v avro €irpa£a). 

Here a conclusion of the second class is expressed and the parti- 
ciple conceals or implies the condition. So also Xa/ipav6/jiafw (1 Tim. 
4:4) suggests a condition of either the first or the third class. 

8. Elliptical conditions. An incomplete condition is really a 
species of ellipsis, or even aposiopesis, and is common to all lan- 
guages. So Acts 26:29 (dioufirpf &, only apodosis) ; 23:9 (cZ iXaXTf- 
<rcv, only protasis). Thus is to be explained also the abrupt use 
of €l (compare -Hebrew Hm) in solemn oaths or other strong ex- 
pressions and questions. So Mk. 8:12 (d SoftJo-cToi); Heb. 3:11 
{diXewrainrat). Here ci does not mean *'not" though that is the 
resultant idea. It is an ellipse also when d is used in direct ques- 
tions as in Lu. 13:23 (d oXxyoi oi aiaf^ofAcyoi). Cf. also Luke 22:49. 
The omission of the verb is a common ellipsis as in Rom. 8:17 
(cZ Sk T€Kw). So also the New Testament uses various expressions 
without the verb as ci fwy (Matt. 5:13); d Sk fii^ (ftiJyO; as Mark 
2:22; d i4 n Sv (1 Cor. 7:5); even hcrh^ d ^ (1 Tim. 5:19); Sxrd 
(Matt. 3 :16) ; once Sxrwepa (1 Cor. 15:8); and once dw€p (Rom. 3 :30). 
Here of course the verb of the condition is not expressed; but 
even when it is a set phrase, it is still a condition. See John 14:2, 
where the conclusion occurs (cTnw av). With lira there is some- 
times a suppressed condition, the apodosis being expressed. Sq 
18a in Heb. 9:26 and o&c 4v iira^xravro (10:2). 

9. A kind of condition worth noticing is one where the influ- 
ence of indirect discourse is felt. So Rom, 1 :10 (ct wm cvoSoiftJcr- 
opm); Acts 20:16 (a* ciiy); 27:39 (a* Swotvro). With verbs of wonder 
as in Mark 15:44 (cZ rcftn/Kcv) we meet the same phenomenon. In 
the same passage in Mark observe also d SuriOavtv (difference in 
tense). 

10. Concessive clauses are nothing but conditional sentences. 
Kai before d or iav has the force of eveUy and the condition would 
be "even if. " This construction is not common in the New Testa- 
ment. See John 8:16 (kcu cav Kpivfo), In d koCot iav kcu the koC 
seems more nearly to have the idea of * 'also;" * 4f also' ' then would 
be a concession not so extreme as **even if.'* So 2 Cor. 7:8 (cTkoc 
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IXvnToa). Koivep occurs oniy five times in the New Testament and 
with the participle each time. But Justin Martyr has KatVep o<^ct- 
Xcrc in the First Apology. In Luke 12 :38 we find kw . . . . kov. 
So Heb. 5:8 (xaiircp &v). The correct text of Rev. 17:8 (wap&mji) 
removes the old Koivep and the indicative. 

11. The negative of the condition clause with the subjunctive is 
always ftiy (Lu. 13 :3). With the indicative, however, either firj or 
au is used, but not in the same sense, fwj negatives rather the 
condition itself and in the New Testament the conclusion is nearly 
always negative also. So John 18:30 (ci /i^ ^v). When w is used 
in the condition, the negative is quite emphatic or there is antithesis 
or a single word is negatived. So Lu. 18:4 (ct oiJ <l>oPovfmL); Jo. 1:25 
(ct ovK cT); 5:47 (d oJ TrarrcvcTc); 10:37 (ci au iroia), with which com- 
pare ci iroua just below and k&v fiif inarvSriTe). In Matt. 26 :42 both 
cv and fiTJ occur in the same sentence (ct ov Swarai tqvto wapcXff^v 
^av fi^ wLw). In 1 Cor. 9:2 dov does not mean precisely what d luq 
would. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

EELATIVE CLAUSES. 

1. The relative pronoun relates two clauses by connecting a word 
in one clause with one in another. Compare Chapter XIII, 11, for 
brief discussion of the function of the relative pronoun. The rela- 
tive pronoun not only obviates the repetition of the noun, but 
binds together two clauses into one sentence. 

2. There are two kinds of relative clauses, the aajectival and the 
adverbial, just as there are two kinds of relative pronouns. Compare 
OS and 0)5. Every relative clause is therefore either an adjective or 
an adverb. But like other adjectives the relative clause may be 
used as a substantive. Cf. Jo. 11:3. 

3. The relative adverbs may be either local as oirov, comparative 
like a>s, temporal as ore, final as airo)s, causal or objective as Sn, 
Just as adjectives are sometimes used as substantives like to dyadov, 
so oTL in indirect discourse introduces an object clause. Compare 
quod in Latin and even quia in late Liatin like the Vulgate. It is 
therefore by means of the relative that Greek and Latin become so 
rich in subordinate clauses as compared with the Sanskrit, for 
instance. 

4. The mode in the relative clause has just the same force that 
it has in the independent clause. As a matter of fact in the ad- 
jectival relative clauses only the indicative and subjunctive are used 
in the New Testament. Take as illustrations 8? wk djcoXovdcT ijfuv 
(Mk. 9:38) and Si* ^ XaTpewafjuey (Heb. 12:28). It is not the rela- 
tive clause that requires in itself either the indicative or subjunc- 
tive. 

5. The relative pronoun may be either definite or indefinite as 
is well illustrated by oKm^ freely used in the New Testament in the 
nominative either as more definite than os (lyris ovk d^oipcdi/o-ercu 
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avrrj^, Lu. 10:42) or less definite than os (Soris <rl pairi^u, Matt 
6:39). So then the indicative, the mode of clear cut statement, 
may be used either with the definite or the indefinite relative. So 
likewise with the subjunctive the mode of doubtful assertion. 
Instance Se* ^ XaTpewo/uv (Heb. 12 :28) and wrri's yap oXov rov vofjm 
rrifyq<ni (James 2:10). Cf. oirov .... «^aya) (Lu. 22:11). With 
o irpoaeyeyKYj (Heb. 8:3) compare o irpwrff^ipu (Heb. 9:7). This sub- 
junctive is in a clause of design. 

6. The grammars commonly speak of the conditional relative 
sentence, but I doubt the justice of this expression. It is true 
indeed that o(ms and ctns do not differ greatly in idea. Cf. varia- 
tions in MSS. on Mk. 8 :34 between ocrri,^ and dri,^. But after all there 
is a subtle diflference in structure just as between the English *4f 
any one' ' and 'Whoever. " Technically one is conditional and the 
other is relative. It is syntactical confusion to blend them just as 
it would be to call 6 Xafipdy<i>v (John 13:20) the same thing as & 
XoLfifidva. Hence av Timir^t^o) (Jo. 13:20) is a conditional clause, 
but OS 8' &.V atroK&ru (Mk. 8 :35) is a relative clause. The indefinite 
relative clause whether with indicative or subjunctive is much kin 
in idea to the conditional sentence, but formally it is still the rela- 
tive sentence. There is no * 4f ' in the Greek clause any more than 
in the English. The use of av with os and the future indicative 
(cf. Lu. 12:8) is indeed hke lav and the future indicative. 

7. The use of av in the relative clause does not make it a condi- 
tion. The use of av indeed is much like that of the relative ooris. 
It has the effect of making the clause more definite as (cf. Srav 
i^jvoiievy Rev. 8:1) oo-oi iv ^i^vro (Mk. 6:56), or the clause is ren- 
dered more indefinite as os av etwy (Matt. 5:22), So tjtis &v firj dKowrjf 
(Acts 3:23). The form idv or dv is immaterial as U yap idv Oiky 
and OS y 4v dwoXiari (Mk. 8:35). But dv is not necessary with the 
subjunctive in such relative clauses as is seen in James 2:10 (o(m^ 
rrjpiljayj), Cf. also Sorts dpvT^ayjTai (Matt. 10:33). Besides dv is very 
common with the indicative, especially the future as os S* Av diroXco-a 
(Mk. 8:35), and the past indicative as oirov av elaeiropemro (Mk. 
6:56) and even the present indicative as o^ov av wayci (Rev. 14:4). 
Cf. also Lu. 17:33. In Jo. 14:13 see Bn dv, but idv n in 14:14. 
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8. The negative of the relative clause is /xi} witii the subjunctive 
bbU&v /i^ iXD (Lu. 8:18) and usually ov with the indicative as os 
ybip ovK loTft Kojff vfjuav (Lu. 9:50). But when the relative is indefi- 
nite fiii may be found as S /a^ ofwXoyti (1 Jo. 4:3) and a /x^ Set 
(Titus 1 :11). In 2 Pet. 1:9 the relative is definite, but the sub- 
jective n^ative suits well, f /i^ irdptarw ravra. 

9. Sometimes the relative is nearly equivalent to the Latin qui 
with the subjunctive (design or result). So Sim l(rrw ^ iraptiri tovto 
(Lu. 7:4) is practically result with which Blass (^Grammar of N. T. 
Greeky p. 218) compares S£uk tva Xwrca (Jo. 1 :27). See also os icam- 
oxoxurci (Lu. 7:27) as a clause of purpose. Blass also cites (Mk. 
14:14) Smv ^y<i> and ovk i\<i> o vapaOi^ia (Lu. 11:6) and ov&au i\ia 
Saris yxpiiLvqatL (Phil. 2 :20). The classic idiom ovSas coriv & (Mk. 
10 :29) has no ^ect on the mode. The subjunctive is used also 
with such clauses of design as Sc ^ Aarpcuo/Acv (Heb. 12:28). 

10. ""00-0$, like i% and oorts, uses either lay (as ion. ia» OiXap'€^ 
Matt. 7:12) or & (as Soa iv airqtnrrt^ Matt 21 :22). 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

TEMPOEAL CffiAUSEa 

1. The New Testament has quite a number of temporal con- 
junctions such as axpiy iv€iy iiray^ circiSi;, Icos, ^vuca, /lixP^, ottotc, ot€, 
oTOv, wpivy €^. These will need to be discussed separately for the 
most part, but they can be grouped for convenience. 

2. One group can be made of axpi, ccos, ftc^pi, and wplv in the 
sense of **until," though even here a distinction has to be made 
and the words can best be treated separately. 

(a) "AxpL (so always in New Testament save twice &xp^i, GaL 
3:19 and Heb. 3:13) is both a preposition as in 3ixP^ Koipcv (Lu. 
4:13) and less often a conjunction as in axpi rtketrO^ (Rev. 20:3). 
The simple conjunction is not so common as is &xpL ^ ^/t^s (Matt 
24:38) and oxpi o8 (Lu. 21 :24). When an actual historical event 
is recorded, a past tense of the indicative is used as &xpL ^ ^/t^oas 
d<ni\e€y Nw€ (Lu. 17:27) and &)(P^ o5 dvccmy (Acts 7:18). The 
present indicative can also be used of a present situation as in a^pvi 
oS rh arjiupw KaXdrax (Heb. 3:13). If the matter is still in the 
future the subjunctive aorist commonly occurs as in axpiol &q 
(1 Cor. 15:26) and once with o^ as in axpls av iXOrj (Gal. 3:19). 
But the future indicative can be employed (a;(pi tcXco^i/o-oktiu, Rev. 
17 :17) and once with 3v (axpt o5 iv ^o), Rev. 2:25). 

(b) *Ea)s likewise is more common as a preposition (Icos rau Xpur' 
TOW, Matt. 1 :17) than as a conjunction. As a conjunction we have 
im (Matt. 2 :9), Icos o5 (Matt. 14:22), and Jcos Stov (5:25). They are 
all used in substantially the same sense. A past event is expressed 
by the past indicative as lo)? ^XOtv (Matt. 24:39), lo)? o8 iiv/Mi&if 
(Matt. 13:33), and Icos Srov lit^vrtfrav (Jo. 9:18). Where used 
about present time h^ has the sense of * 'while" and not * 'until." 
So hoi avris diroXva rov ©x^ov (Mk. 6 :45) after ^myicao-cv with which 
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compare the Latin dum» This is in truth the meaning of w in 
Im ipxpfjuu (Jo. 21:22f. and 1 Tim. 4:13) where the future is viv- 
idly drawn into the present or the speaker mentally leaps into the 
future. Even 35ms Stw occurs once in this sense, co>9 orov J /*ct*ovtoS 
h tJ 5&g (Matt. 5:25). Blass indeed contends for the sense of 
* 'until" here also {Qrammar of N, T, Greek, p. 219) and even in 
iv ^ ipxpfuu (Lu. 19:13), a rather severe strain on the Greek idiom. 
For events in the future only the aorist subjunctive seems to be 
found though in Icos Stov a-K&lfui (Lu. 13:8) and Ibis <A ^mvifuf/ia 
(•Acts 25:21) the form is the same in the future indicative. "Av is 
not used with J<ds o5 and lo>s Stov, but is very common with im (as 
&>s ivISoHTiv, Lu. 9:27), but not always (lo>s irpwrev^wfuu, Mk. 14:32). 
Li Rev. 20:53,xpiT€X€a6y is still future though preceded by i^rjaav. 

(c) M^t is less used both as a preposition (ft^t r^s Krqiupai^y 
Matt. 11:23) and as a conjunction (only three times in reality, 
Mk. 13:30, Gal. 4:19, Eph. 4:13). Once (Eph. 4:13) the form is 
ficxpi and in the othjBr passages we have i^ixpi^ o5. In all three the 
aorist subjunctive is the construction and without &. 

(d) Ilptv (five times irpLv ^ as Acts 25:16) appears thirteen times 
and always with the infinitive save twice in negative sentences. 
One of these has the subjunctive with w referring to a future event, 
yjq iScZv Oavarov vplv ^ iv iSj; rbv Xpurrov Kvptov (Lu. 2:26). The 
other has the optative with the same idea, but in indirect discourse, 
irplv ^ . . . . ix^ (Acts 25:16). Both of these idiomatic construc- 
tions are in the writings of Luke. The rest are like irplv ytvirOai 
(Jo. 14:29). 

(e) Akin to wpiv is the use of wpb tow and the infinitive of which 
there are eight examples in the New Testament. See irpo tov v/mJos 
airrjirai aftrov (Matt. 6:8). 

(f ) *Ev ^ comes to be used much like a temporal conjunction 
with one sense of ccos (while). So in Mk. 2 :19, iv ^6 wp^uK ftcr* 
avrlav iirriv. Cf. also John 5:7 (ev ^ Ipxopm). *Ev ^ may also be 
local (Rom. 2:1), causal (Rom. 8:3), or instrumental (Rom. 14:21). 
Cf. Thayer. With this use of iv f may be compared the very fre- 
quent use of €v T<5 with the infinitive in temporal relations as iv t<J 
iXa^av (Mk. 6:48). 
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(g) 'A^* o5 calls also for a word of comment. In Lu. 13:7 d<l>* ov 
ipxp/mi presents no difficulty, but in 13:25 d<l>* o5 &v ^y^Oy reminds 
one at once of lois and indeed d<^' o5 here has the resultant sense of 
'*when once'' (cf. until) and so the construction of co)? when used 
of future events. 

3. The other constructions may be treated together somewhat 
loosely. 

(a) *Hvc#ca is only found twice, both times about the future, once 
with 3y and the present subjunctive and once with ^av and the aorist 
subjunctive. Both examples appear also in 2 Cor. 3, one in 15 
(j^uoa. &v dvaycvQKTXi^rai) , the other in 16 (^wxa cav ivLOTpol/rf) , 

(b) *Eirci of itself has nearly vanished as a temporal conjunc- 
tion in the New Testament ; only once as a marginal reading in 
WH. (Lu. 7:1). But ivdv with the subjunctive is found three 
times (Matt. 2 :8; Lu. 11 :22,34). So iwhv t^ptfrt (Matt. 2:8). The 
only temporal use of l^^u^ is the text of Lu. 7:1 (JtvuSti ivXiipwrcii). 

(c) WH do not read 6irorc at all, but some MSS. have it in- 
stead of oT€ in Lu. 6 :3. 

(d) But St€ and orav are the commonest temporal conjunctions 
in the New Testament. Perhaps little trouble will be found with 
St€ which is freely used with any tense of the indicative as ore 
lre\€(rcv (Matt. 7:28). ^Orav on the other hand is equally frequent 
with the subjunctive (usually aorist). So Srav tSi/rc (Matt. 24:33) 
and occasionally the present as Srav d<r4t€piMnv (Lu. 12 :11). Occa- 
sionally also the future indicative is found as Srav Sonrowiv (Rev. 
4:9), the aorist indicative as Srav o^^ cymro (Mk. 11:19), the im- 
perfect indicative as oroi/avrov iOtwpow (Mk. 3:11), and even the 
present indicative as orav on/xcre (Mk. 11:25). As with the relative 
clauses we observe two kinds of temporal clauses, the definite ,and 
the indefinite. "Av is more common, of course, with the indefinite 
clauses, but sometimes as in Rev. 8 :1 it is found with the definite 
temporal clause (Srav ^voc^cy). 

(c) 'Ck deserves a word also. As a temporal conjunction As 
commonly has the indicative as ck iirXi^aOiyrav (Lu. 1:23) and with 
w as «s iv ijy€(r$€ (1 Cor. 12:2). But it sometimes appears with 
the subjunctive as in a>s Mupw lxu>i»jfv (Gal. 6:10) where the state- 
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men! is indefinite, and a few times with & also ss&iAv mpewofuu 
(Rom. 15:24). 

(f) In Matt 9:15 we have i<f>* ocrw, in Mk. 2:19 wrw xpwwy in 
Bom. 7:1 ^<^* ovw -xp^ivcv in the temporal sense, and several other 
times also. In Heb. 10 :37 ocror ovw is a Hebraism (LXX) though 
not unlike the papyri examples. 

(g) Mcra TO and the infinitive is f omid a few times with the sense 
of "after." So ftcrit rh irapaSotf^mt (Mk. 1 :14). 

4. Participles very often occur with the temporal resultant idea. 
The participle in itself does not express cause, condition, or time, 
but the context frequently suggests such conceptions for the cir- 
cumstantial participle. Whether this resultant idea is when, as, 
which, after, etc., only the context can dedda As an example 
take dTro$vii<rKwv (Heb. 11 :21). The aorist participle may suggest 
antecedent action as fUr€XB«av (Mk. 1 :21) or simultaneous action as 
Stavaaofuvoi (Acts 25:13). But more of this when we come to the 
participle. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 
OOMPABATIVE CLAUSES. 

1. These clauses are not always given adequate treatment in the 
grammars, but the number of conjunctions that are used call for 
separate discussion. They are chiefly modifications of a few basal 
forms. 

2. The relative pronoun occurs with Kara as mOo, KaOd, looMirtp. 
KaOo is found only four times and with the indicative as K€u9b Bet 
(Rom. 8 :26) save once with the subjunctive and idv as kouBo cov 
ixa (2 Cor. 8 :12). KaOd we have only once and that with the in- 
dicative, KcuBa (Tweraiev (Matt. 27:10). KaOdtrep is more frequent, 
but always with the indicative as KoSdirep yeypwirrtu, (Rom. 3 :4). 

3. Kaflort is a comparative conjunction twice only in the New 
Testament (Acts 2:45; 4:35) and both times with the same con- 
struction, dv and the indicative; KaOm av rts xpetav dx^v. Cf. oirov 
Sv d(r€trop€V€To (Mk. 6 :56) . 

4. Four times in Hebrews we find the classic idiom of the com- 
parative with oo-os. It is significant that here only does it occur. 
Hebrews aims to set forth the superiority of Christianity to Juda- 
ism. In Heb. 1 :4 we read oa-i^ 8ui<j^o/oa>rcpov Trap* avrovs KOckrjpovofArjKev 
6vofm; in 8:6 wn^ kcI Kpurrovos ianv SuiOi^Kr]^ fua-irrj^; in 10:25 TO<rovT<j> 
/AoXXov o(rif jSXcn-ere. The fourth example is in 3:3 Koff Saov wXdova 
rifjitp^ Ix^i Tov (Skov, The correlative Toa-oyro^ occurs only once in this 
connection. In Heb. 7 :20 flf. (xatf* Saov .... Kara roa-ovro) the 
comparative is not in the relative clause. 

5. The various forms of ws are far the most common in compara- 
tive sentences. KaOm is very frequent indeed with the indicative. 
So KaOios •^ydwrjaa vfms (Jo. 13 :34). It is usual in the idiom Kofitaq 
yeYpairroL (Rom. 1 :17). The correlative ovrcos (2 Cor. 8:6) is rarely 
used with Ka$w^. See also Lu. 24:24. Ka$m is a late word, but 
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is frequent in the papyri as in the New Testament. KaOtaarTrcp 
appears only once (Heb. 5:4 KaOwnrep koI 'Aapwv) save in 2 Cor. 
3:18 where WH give it in the margin, text KaOdvep, Sometimes 
KaOilk shades off towards a reason (causal sentence) as in Rom. 1 :28. 
Xk is so common as to require little comment, but its uses are very 
numerous. Its use as a temporal and final conjunction has already 
been discussed. It is as a comparative conjunction, however, that 
it has its widest range. Usually m is used with the indicative 
expressed (As 0c\a$, Matt. 15:28) or impUed (ovic ia'€<r6€ As ol woicpt- 
Tot, Matt. 6:5). But occasionally the subjunctive occurs (As av- 
tfpawros j8a\j7, Mk. 4:26) and also with & or iay (&s iav rp<Hl>oi OdXinj 
Tct iavT^s Tocm, 1 Thess. 2:7). See Rom. 5:15 for a)s ... . ourws. 
The instances of As with adverbs (a)s Taxwrra, Acts 17:15), with 
adjectives (As w/xuot, Rom. 10:15), are like Latin quam. This last 
is exclamation like our **how." *Ck with the participle gives the 
alleged reason (Jin /jJXXiav, Acts 23:20). In Lu. 9:52 we have &« 
iroifijdmu (inf.) according to WH. '0<rct (o)?, d) appears without a 
verb in the New Testament. Take Matt. 3:16 as an example, ^Scv 
TiTCVfui 0€ov Karafituvcv oxrci irepiarepdv. ^CUnrep is USCd either with the 
indicative (Joawep ol wroKpiTal irocovo-tv. Matt. 6:2), with a participle 
(axTircp il>€po/i€inrys frvaSj^y Acts2 :2), or without a verb (ftKnrcp 01 iOvtKoCj 

Matt. 6:7). 'IVircpct is found once only (1 Cor. 15 :8) and without 
the verb, ixrirtpti T<p iKTpiafmn, 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
INTEEItOGATIVE SENTENCES. 

1. The Greek originally used no mark of interrogation and it is 
sometimes doubtful whether a sentence is a question or not. In- 
terrogatory particles were not always used. Take as an example 
1 Cor. 1 :13. WH punctuate [UfAipurrai 6 Xpioros. The margin 
reads Xpioros; But as a rule the context makes it clear even if no 
interrogative particle nor pronoun is used. But a/oa, d, ov, and fiij 
all appear in direct questions. 

2. The mode in direct questions calls for little comment. The 
indicative (any tense) is, of course, the most frequent as <rv rk d; 
(Jo. 1 :19). The delibrative subjunctive is common in questions 
of doubt as Sw/xcv ^ ixri SSifiiv (Mk. 12 :15). The optative with 5v 
appears in a direct question as the apodosis of a fourth class con- 
dition (potential optative). So Ti Av OiXot 6 (nrcpfMkoyoq ovros Xeyav; 
(Acts 17:18). The mode in the indirect question is usually the 
same as it was in the direct either the indicative as ti ^v (Jo. 2:25), 
the subjimctive as rC ^ayoxriv (Mk. 6:36), or the optative as ti av 
OiXoi (Lu. 1:62). Sometimes the indicative becomes optative 
accor(Ung to classic idiom in indirect questions as ti? elrj (Acts 
21 :33), but it is here followed by rC coriv ireiroiriKm. See further in 
chapter on Indirect Discourse. 

3. The kind of answer that is expected is sometimes, though not 
always, indicated. The inquiry may be colorless in form as Svn/K- 
oTCTavTairavra; (Matt. 13:51), even when the particle apaisused 
as*Apa yc ytvoKricets o dmytvcoaxcis ; (Acts 8:30). But if ov occurs, 
the aflSrmative answer is indicated as Ovk elfu iXevOcpos ; (1 Cor. 
9:1). When fiiy is used, the negative answer is expected as M^ 
dwiaaaro 6 0w rov Xaov avrov; (Rom. 11:1). Sometimes a great 
deal of feeling is suggested, of scorn (Jo. 7 :47, /x^ #cat vfi^s ir€7rXc£- 

12 
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vrfa0€;)^ of sympathy (Jo. 6 :67, firj k<u v/uts tfcXcrc xnrdyuv;), of sup- 
pressed excitement (Jo. 4:29, fir} ti ovtos iarnv 6 Xpioros;). For 
further examples see chapter on Negative Particles. 

4. The interrogative pronoun usually foimd in the New Testa- 
ment is Tts. We have it by itself as rts vircSct^ei^ v/uv; (Matt. 3:7), 
but it is common also with Sipa (as Matt. 24:45), with )«ip (Matt. 
9:5), with o?v (Lu. 3:10). For Iva rC see Matt. 9:4. In Mk. 
15:24 we have the double interrogative tis tl apy. In Lu. 16:2 
TovTo is used predicatively with rC (rC tovto dKovo> vcpl a-ov;). In 
1 Pet. 1 : 11 we find both rti and voib?. norairos like tis and iroSos 
occurs both in direct and in indirect questions. In Lu. 7:39 it is 
used with rts. Tt is- frequently an adverb in the sense of ' 'why" 
(cf. 8t^ Tt, Matt 9:11 and d? ti, Mk. 14:4) as ri fu Xeyv,^ dyouBov ; 
(Mk. 10:18) or **how" (ti'Sti, Lu. 2:49). Forir^os (Mk. 6:38) 
and the other interrogative pronouns see chapter on Pronouns. 
But note ri i/ju^ wowaTc cTmi (Acts 13 :25). 

5. There is a certain amount of confusion between the interrog- 
ative and the relative pronouns in the New Testament as in the 
older Greek and in most languages. Cf. Blass, Grammar ofK T. 
Greek, p. 175. See also Moulton, Proleg(ymena, p. 93. So Tts ap- 
pears where the relative would be more usual as in Jas. 3 :13 tls 
(To^os KOI cirton/futfv Iv vfuv, Sci^aTO). In Mk. 1 ;24 we have oJSd ok Tis 
cl which may be so explained or as the prolepsis of <rv and change 
to accusative. Compare Jo. 8:25 <rv tis rf; In the New Testament 
the direct interrogative pronoun is usually present in indirect 
questions. But in 1 Tim. 1 :7 we have a keyovcriv and wepl rCvuav ScajSc- 
PoMfvvraL. On Tt and Tt cf. 1 Cor. 14:35 and Acts 13:25. Once (Acts 
9:6) we haveoTi so used and several times ottoios (1 Cor. 3:13). Once 
also &rft)s occurs in an indirect question (Lu. 24:20). On the other 
hand WH admit oTt (from ooris) as a direct interrogative in Mark 
2:16; 9 :11,28. It may fairly be questioned, however, if this is not 
an abbreviation of rC Sru But ori in Jo. 8 :25 is more difficult still. 
In Matt. 26 :50 (€tou/>c €<^' o irdpa) we meet a hard problem also. 
Here we may either like Chrysostom supply an imperative and 
have the usual relative, or treat 5 as a demonstrative (Noah K 
Davis), or treat the relative 3 as interrogative (incredible according 
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to Blass). Certainly the relative is used in indirect questions a few 
times as dirayyoAov avrdis ooa 6 Kvpm croL irciron/Kcv (Mk. 5 :19). The 
difference between interrogative and relative comes out well in Jo. 
13:24 (ciVi TO ^oTtvir^oSXeya). Cf. also2 Tim. 1:12 (^irciri<rT€VKa). 

6. The interrogative conjunctions are freely used in the New 
Testament. So irorc (Matt. 25:38), im^wore (Matt. 17:17), waS 
(Lu. 8:25), irw« (Lu. 10:26). . They are common also in indirect 
questions (Matt 24:3; Mk. 15:47; Matt. 6:28). ''Oirois appears in 
indirect questions alone in Lu. 24:20. 

7. Elliptical phrases are frequent also. So tva rC (Matt. 9 :4) 
where yivrfnu has dropped out (cf. hk rC^ cts rt ); ri Srt (Lu. 2:49) 
with which compare ri yeyovcv 5ri in Jo. 14 :22. A similar conden- 
sation is observed in rC Spa ner/009 lyhero (Acts 12:18). Cf. also 
Acts 5 :24; Lu. 1 :66; Jo. 21:21. The use of ci in direct questions 
as d U&mv TOis adfifiaatv Btpawaknu (Matt. 12:10) is parallel to ci in 
indirect questions Kke Scioko) ci icaroXajSo) (Phil. 3:12). Cf. also Acts 
17 :27 where aim and expectation enter in. One may compare also 
the use of c{ as in Heb. 3:11 in a negative sense (strong oath) 
where there is really an ellipse. The same thing (ellipse) is true 
with the use of d in direct questions which is rather common in 
the New Testament. 

8. Alternative questions are not very frequent in the New Testa- 
ment. In fact we have only one example of vorepov . . . . ij (Jo. 
7:17), and that in an indirect question. Often § is used in the 
second member of the question without the interrogative pronoun 
as in 1 Cor. 9 :81 Sometimes we have rts . . . . ij as in Matt. 9:5. 
Sometimes ^ precedes rti and refers to the preceding sentence 
(Matt. 7:9). 

9. Exclamations are usually expressed in the older Greek by the 
pronouns otos, oiroros, &ros, but occasionally the interrogative forms 
are so used. So irwm in Mk. 15 :4 and myXocos in Gal. 6 :11. Cf. 
also Ti Oikio d ijSrq dvi]<l>Orj (Lu. 12 :49). Cf. also c[>9 &paioi in Rom. 
10:15. 

10. Interjections are frequently used in exclamations. Those 
in the New Testament are Scwe, &, ZSc, i8ov, ova, ovat, S, etc. For 
8cvTc as an interjection see Matt 21:38 (Scvre, diroicTctvwftcv). In Lu. 
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4:34 we have an example of & as &, ti tJ/uv koI crot; In Jo. 1:29 
(tSc 6 a/ii/os rov Oew) iSc, as often, is found with the nominative. 
With the accusative it is the verb. 'iSotJ is used absolutely (Matt. 
11 :10) or with the nominative (Matt. 17:5, i8ov ve<l>€Xrj). It is very 
common. In Mk. 15:29 (ova 6 /caroXiW) ova occurs with the nom- 
inative. Ovat is used co^pmonly with the dative as ovai coi (Matt. 
11:21). But it twice occurs with the accusative (Rev. 8 :13, tows 
KaroiicovvTas ; 12 :12, t^v yrjv). It is also used absolutely as in Rev. 
18:10). Once it is repeated three times (Rev. 8:13). 'O is not 
often used. The vocative is usually alone as w^powrc (Lu. 22:58), 
but sometimes & is added as & yxivai (Matt. 15 :28). 



CHAPTER XXX. 

INDIBEOT DISCOUESE. 

1. Direct discourse is far more frequent than indirect in the 
New Testament. This is true also of the Old Testament and of 
most popular writers. Prolonged indirect discourse as in Thucy- 
dides or Livy is labored and artificial. The Greeks had no quota- 
tion marks, but ori often served this purpose. This use of on is 
called recitative on and is very abundant in the New Testament as 
in the Septuagint. So Mk. 8:28 Sri ^l<oavrjv Tov'j8aim<mJv, Jo. 10:36 
oTL /8Aao-<^/Licts. But this pictorial use of orcUio recta rather than 
the long oratio obliqua of the Greek historians is not dependent on 
on. Often the direct quotation appears alone : ©cXw, KaOapCa-Orjri. 
(Matt. 8 :3). Note also 6 StSoo-KoXos and 6 icvpios in Jo. 13 :13). 

2. The tense as a rule remains unchanged in the Greek indirect 
discourse. In Latin and EngUsh we find sequence of tenses in 
this class of sentences. But in Greek this is seldom the case. 
Some examples occur in the New Testament as in the older Greek 
where the imperfect in the indirect seems to represent a present in 
the direct. So Jo. 2 :25, avros yap lytviMTKCv rl ^v iv t<5 avOptlnrta, 
Commonly the tense is preserved as in Jo. 11 :13, Uuvoi hi ISofav 
on, irtpl T^s KOLfxrjireu)^ tov vttvov Xcyct, In a Case like on eJBov (Jo. 
1 :50) the tense was aorist in the direct discourse. So as to rjv in 
Jo. 9 :18. The future infinitive in indirect discourse as x^fyn^^^ in 
Jo. 21:25 stands for the future indicative of the direct. So the 
perfect infinitive likewise as rtOvrycemi. in Acts 14:19. 

3. The person of the verb may or may not be changed accord- 
ing to circumstances. Take Matt. 6:31, for instance, where Ti 
<^dyft)fi€v is the direct question. In the indirect question (Matt. 
6:25) this becomes tl <l>dy7jT€. So in Mk. 9:6 ou yap rjSti rC awoKpiOg 
was Ti airoKpiOii) in the direct. In Acts 1:4 the person of the direct 
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address is retained after the infinitive : ir€pifi€V€iv rijv imyytXiav rw 
iraTpQ^ rjv ^KowraT€ /aov. But more of this mixture now directly. 

4. The mode in indirect discourse may be changed. This 
change of indicative to optative or subjunctive to optative after a 
past tense was never obKgatory and gradually died out with the 
passing of the optative. It was often not done in the older Greek. 
It is only in the writings of Luke that it occurs at all in the New 
Testament. Even so it is only in indirect questions that we find 
it with one exception. This exception (Burton, N. T. Moods and 
TenseSy p. 133) is in Acts 25 :16 and is after wpiv tj. But curiously 
enough in the same sentence ovk i<mv is retained. The sequence 
of the verbs in the sentence is therefore &trtKpldiijv Sri ovk i<mv .... 
irplv ^ . . . . ix^ .... re ... . Xa^. So also in Lu. 22:23 we 
have TO Tis Spa drj^ but in 22:24 ri rts avr&v Sokcc. The presence of 
the subjunctive in an indirect question simply means that the sub- 
junctive was used in the direct. So Lu. 22:4 to wws avrocs irapaif 
avTov. If 3.V is found with the optative in an indirect question, that 
shows that it was there in the direct There is a distinct diflEer- 
ence therefore between ns etij (Acts 21 :33), where the optative is 
due to indirect discourse, and riiv urj (Acts 10:17) where the op- 
tative with Sy was so used in the direct. Ct Acts 17:18 where ri 
&v OiXoi occurs in the direct question as the potential optative 
(apodosis of fourth class condition). Of. Lu. 15:26 (rt &v &i 

Tavra). 

5. There are three kinds of indirect discourse : indirect asser- 
tion, indirect question, and indirect command. An example of the 
first is 0e<i>/o<o oTi irpo^i/n^ A av (Jo. 4:19), of the second is vwo^ta 
vfuv riva fJMfirjOrjre (Lu. 12:5), of the third is dvov avry Iva /mm aw 
avTiXafirjTai (Lu. 10:40). These represent the normal classes. They 
require separate treatment. 

6. Indirect assertions once more fall into three classes according 
to the construction that is used. 

(a) There is first the infinitive. This was in the old Greek the 
commonest usage and it is still foimd in substantial accord with 
ancient practice. The tense, of course, is the same as the direct 
discourse. It is usual to say that this infinitive has the accusative 
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as the subject, but this is an inadequate explanation. The accusa- 
tive is by no means always used and when it is we cannot call it 
the subject from the Greek point of view. The infinitive, Kke the 
participle, is not a finite verb, has no personal endings. The idiom 
does in a general way correspond to a on clause in Greek or a 
"that" clause in English, but it is not in fact a ort clause. The 
infinitive in indirect discourse still has to be considered an infini- 
tive and explained syntactically as an infinitive. If the pronoun 
or adjective used with the infinitive refers to the subject of the 
principal verb, it may be in the nominative by apposition as 
€l>da'Kcvr€s dvw, aoKJHH, i/uapaifOrfirav (Rom. 1:22, cf. Matt. 19:21 re\etos 
cimt); or it may be unexpressed as ^Xffav kiycwrai kol owraxrlav 
dyycXwv kiopoKhoA (Lu. 24 :23) J or it may be in the accusative of 
general reference as viiroiBa^ amvrov o&yyov dmu, Tv<jiAo)v (Rom. 2:19). 
Cf. also Phil. 3 :13; Lu. 24:23 (Xcyowriv ahrhv iyv). The same prin- 
ciple applies when the infinitive is used with a preposition and the 
article, both of which have to be conserved in any true syntactical 
explanation of this accusative. It is ridiculous to think of a "sub- 
ject' ' with such an infinitive with the article as fyo> iv T<f itravipxeirOai/u 
airoScMTo) aoi (Lu. 10:35). Note ftc, not the reflexive. When the refer- 
ence is not to the subject of the principal verb, the noun or pronoun is 
normally in the accusative of general reference as ot Xcyovortv avrov 
iyv (Lu, 24:23). The same explanation applies to two accusatives 
like irarcMTficw? yap iariv 'Icoan/v vpwfyi^rp^ dvtu (Lu. 20:6) where one 
is in apposition to the other. In a case like 8ia ye to wap^av fiot 
Koirov T^ xipav ravrqv (Lu. 18:5) one accusative is the object of the 
infinitive, the other is in the accusative of general reference. Note 
the article. Indeed three accusatives may appear with an infini- 
tive as in Heb. 5:12 (WH) : tov St&uricav vfwls nva rot oToixcia. Here 
Ttvoi is accusatiye of general reference and the other accusatives the 
objects of ZAojcTKuv. The negative of this accusative is fw; as olnve: 

kiyownv dvourracriv firj elvai (Mk. 12:18). 

(b) ''Ort and the indicative is in the New Testament the com- 
mon way of expressing indirect assertions. The optative is not so 
used save in the case of vplv ^ once (Acts 25 :16) which is depend- 
ent on aTTtKplOrjv oTi. *Os does not so appear though in Acts 10 :28 
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{ivifmurOt 0)5 Miiurov iamv) it approaches the ancient usage. Cf. 
also Lu. 24:6. ''Ort is used with almost every variety of verbs of 
thinking and saying. Blass (^Orammar of N. 2! Oreeky p. 230 ff.) 
has a careful discussion of the construction of each verb and phrase 
in the New Testament. As to verbs of thinking most of them take 
either construction (infinitive or art) and some the third also (the 
participle). So with KaraAa/A)3ayQ> we have the infinitive in Acts 
25 :25 (^y«>> Sk KarcXaPofirp^ fiijSkv Siwy avrov Oavarov v€vpa\€ifai) j but in 
Acts 10:34 ore (KaraXofiPdvofim ori ovic lariv). On the whole the use 
of the infinitive in indirect discourse is much more common in 
Luke and Paul (and Hebrews) than elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment though not frequent even there. This applies to verbs of 
saying also. 'Atok/kVo^uu, for instance, is used with the infinitive 
in indirect assertion only in Luke as Acts 25:4, ^iracpCOri rrfpu&fiai 
Tov UavAoi'. For iri see Acts 25:16. In 1 Cor. 10:19 ort is used 
after ^fu as is occasionally true in the older Greek. A good 
example of the use of the tense is found in Gal. 2 :14 (^c cffiov on 
cvK dpOarroSownv) , So also note ^o/uoav ort vketov Xrifiiffcnrrai (Matt. 
20:10. In Jo. 9:32 we have ^KovtrOrj on ^iwiey, but the tense is 
that of the direct. Only the context can tell whether an is declara- 
tive or causal as iwiyvovi 6n ^Fwfjuuiis i<mv koI on avrov ^v ScSectt? 
(Acts 22:29). Blass {Grammar of N. T. Greek, p, 231) calls &s in 
(2 Cor. 11:21) ^^imclassical." In 1 Cor. 15:27 S^Aw art is used 
almost like an adverb as in ancient Greek. 

(c) The participle is sometimes used according to the ancient 
idiom with verbs of knowing, perceiving, showing, etc. This con- 
struction is generally found in Luke and Paul. Take Lu. 8 :46, 

lyv<i>F Svvafuv iifXr^v&vtav d?r* ifwv, as an example. Cf. also dicoixms Sk 
loxwjS Bvra aiTia (Acts 7 :12), 6p(a ore ivra (Acts 8:23). *Aicovft> is thus 
used with the participle, the infinitive, or with on. Likewise 
ywiMTKO} and otSa may be used with either construction. %€iopw 
occurs with on or the participle. 

(d) The construction with koX iyevero calls for a word of com- 
ment. We have koI fycKcro .... JXaxc (Lu. 1;8) without any con- 
junction. So 1:41; 2:1, etc. In Matt 9:10 ical follows km iymro 
almost in the sense of on (like Hebrew vav), koX cymro . . . . lou 
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ISov .... awoofiKcarro) , Cf. Lu. 24:4. In Mk. 2:15 the infinitive 
is used with yiVcrai, Koi ytvcTtti KaraKtifrdax avrov. Cf. Lu. 3 :21; 6:1, 

etc. In Luke koL iyevero with the infinitive is common. Cf. Jo. 
14:22, Ti ylyov€v ort ^fttv /iacWcis. 
7. Indirect questions do not present so many complications. 

(a) The tense, as abeady explained, remains imchanged as a 
rule. So Mk. 15:44 we have 6 Sk UceXaros cftiv/uurcv d ^817 TfOvrjKev. 
This is the ancient use of d after flav/iofcu. In the same verse the 
aorist follows : imffMimyrev avrbv d tjSij dircftivcv. The point lies in 
the difference between the two tenses. However, the imperfect 
indicative is sometimes used where the present was the direct 
(sequence of tenses like Latin and English). So Jo. 2 :24 (ti §v) 
and 6:6 (yia ri S/ieWcv vouiv). Thus also in Acts 19:32 rtm &cxa 
irwiKrikvOwTav after ovk y&eurav, 

(b) The indicative may be retained in an indirect question as 
^X0ov iBdv ri i<mv to ycywds (Mk. 5 :14). But in Luke the optative 
is found as iirwOdvero ti arj tovto (Lu. 18:36). The indicative is 
never changed into the subjunctive in such a sentence as in Latin. 

(c) Whenever the subjunctive appears, as it often does, in an 
indirect question, it wap there in the direct question. It is usually 
retained in the New Testament as ov yap ySa rC &jroKpi9y (Mk. 9:6), 
but in Luke a few times the optative occurs instead of the sub- 
junctive as €t apayt \lnjXa<l>T]0'€uiv avrov icat cvpoicv (Acts 17:27). In 
Matt. 6 :25 ri i^ytft occurs in an indirect question. In Matt. 6:31 
Ti ^ycuftcv; is the direct question. The mood is the same in both 
cases and for the same reason, a deliberative question. 

(d) Sometimes the optative is found in the indirect question 
because it was in the direct (cf. indicative and subjunctive). This 
is true of all the examples with av and the optative like t4 tis &v 0-7 
iuiiiov airrlov (Lu. 9:46). Cf. Lu. 6:11. Cf. also ti fiv OiXoi (Acts 
17:18) in a direct question with to ti 4v OiXoi (Lu. 1:62) in the 
indirect. 

(e) The indirect deUberative question may be dependent on a 
verb like ixto which does not often have a question as object (Bur- 
ton, Moods and Tenses, p. 135). So ovk I^** 'tov t^v kc^oX^v KXlvjf 
(Lu. 9:58). Cf. ^x^ "^^ ypa^w (Acts 25:26). So too owov is found 
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(Mk. 14:14) with the subjunctive (oirov .... t^ym). In Lu. 3:16 
lirj iroT€ avrii e^rj is indirect question. 

(f ) Luke is rather fond of the article with the indirect question. 
So TO irws . . . . mfxi&S (Lu. 22:4), to Tts aiy (22:23), to tis .... 
Soicci (22 :24). 

(g) Once indeed Nestle (1 Pet. 5:8) has the infinitive in this 
construction (irp-lav rim Karamuv), but WH properly omit riva and 
have Ttm in margin (not Tim). 

8. Indirect commands are expressed in three ways. 

(a) The infinitive is common with the same tense as the direct 
command. The negative is /ii}. So ikeycv Bia tov wevfmTo^ fi^ 
hnPajLvuv (ActS 21 :4), Xcyow fi^ ircpiT^ccv (ActS 21 :21), dm/yyeXXor 
ficTai/octv (Acts 26:20), fioSnrres fi^ Sely avrov tyv (Acts 25:24, note 
two infinitives). 

(b) Conjunctions (fm and 5iri«>s) are also used with a finite verb. 
So wopiJyyctXcv avrdcs Iva /MjSkv (upuxny (Mk. 6 :8). Observe retention 
of the subjimctive after secondary tense. So also oitcds fjuemw€fij(lnjTtu 
(Acts 25:3). . 

(c) Sometimes an indirect deliberative question with the sub- 
junctive represents a command or prohibition. In Luke 12:5 
woSctJo) Tim ^^rfirfTf, was originally (see very next verse) f^^rfiifr^ 

9. There is not infrequently mixture of the direct and the 
indirect discourse in the same sentence. The change may be from 
the indirect to the direct as in irapayyccXas iirfi€vl licXaX^aai oti Tavra 
^vc^vwras irpos lixi (Acts 23 :22), or from the direct to the indirect 
as in c&rcv "ETOCfuumTC .... icTi/n; T€ irapturnjirajL (ActS 23:23). In 
Acts 14 :22 we have oti .... Set parallel with Imjufvw. And in 
Acts 27:10 5ri is even used with /tcWav, a mixture of the infinitive 
and the ori constructions. 

10. The subordinate clause retains as a rule the tense and mode 
both of the direct. So icra l^a in Matt. 18 :25 (occXcwcv avrov 6 
KvpuK irpaBrjvai koX r^v yvmuca Ktu ra rocva km oo-a ^x^) * ^^ ^ Matt. 
14:22 we have '^vdyKturcy • • • • vfiodyuv .... €109 oS imXvaji, 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE INFINITIVE. •, 

1. The origin of the infinitive is clear from the analogy of the 
Sanskrit which had a great number of pure verbal substantives in 
various cases with no voice and no tense. The Greek 8of emi 
(iovvoL) is in the same case as the Sanskrit devane, for instance. 
The infinitive in -at, -aOai, -mi are in the dative case while the form 
in -ciF (-cw) is possibly in the locative. So originally this verbal 
substantive was used chiefly with the dative idea. In Homer the 
dative idea is still the more usual one, although already the form 
is no longer regarded as datiye, but merely a set form that is inde- 
clinable, and the infinitive is beginning to be used as the object 
and subject of verbs. In Matt 11:7 this original dative idea is 
preserved, as is true wherever the infinitive has the idea of pur- 
pose: Tt c^XAirc €ts T^v ^prjfMv 0edura<rAii; In Sanskrit the noun 
idea is dominant over the verbal, but already in Homer the verbal 
idea is on a par with the nominal conception. 

2. The idea of the infinitive in Greek is that of a verbal sub- 
stantive with emphasis on both terms. It is Svoiw, /Siy/wiTos, but is 
still 6voiM. The infinitive is non-finite, not limited, and so ex- 
presses undefined action. The infinitive has no manner of affirma- 
tion and is not a mode, but is always both verb and substantive. 
It is the most general and indefinite form of the verb. The point is 
that the Greek infinitive has to be looked at each time both as a sub- 
stantive and as a verb. It no longer has inflection as most sub- 
stantives have and so is an indeclinable substantive. It never de- 
veloped personal endings like the modes and so has no subject in 
the strict sense of the term. 

8. The history of the infinitive is very interesting. Burton 
(iV. r. Moods and Tenses, p. 143 f.) has an excellent sketch of this 
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matter. He marks four stages which I here enlarge and change 
to five : 

(1) When the infinitive was used only in the sense of the dative 
(or locative) case. This was in prehistoric times (cf. Sanskrit). 

(2) The infinitive begins to be used without regard to the im- 
port of the dative (or locative) ending. The same form occurs as 
subject or object of verbs. Thus in Homer. 

• (3) The infinitive is used freely with the article and without it 
in various cases and with the force of the cases. Thisirom Pindar 
on. A great many uses of the infinitiye. 

(4) In the icotnj the infinitive begins to disappear before Iva and 
oTu In the Septuagint and the New Testament there is the counter 
increase in the use of rev and the infinitive as a special side develop- 
ment. 

(5) In the modem Greek the infinitive has vanished save that 
after auxiliary verbs it exists in a mutilated form as 0^ Xvcrcc In 
the Pontic dialect the infinitive continues to flourish. 

4. The use of the article with the infinitive has. given rise to a 
deal of misapprehension. Even Winer (^Winer-Thayer^ p. 323) 
speaks of the article * ^making" the infinitive a substantive. The 
infinitive is always a substantive and like other substantives may 
or may not use the article according to circumstances. What the 
article does do with the infinitive is to make clear that it is defi- 
nite. Homer does not use the article with the infinitive, although 
Pindar does. The article does not make the infinitive a substan- 
tive. It is always a substantive and in a case whether it has the 
article or not. In Homer the article is not used much with any- 
thing. In general the infinitive uses the article much as any other 
abstract neuter substantive that occurs only in the singular. So 
TO yap Ofkuv (Rom. 7:18). In Heb. 2:15 iras is used with the 
infinitiye, &a wavros rov iyv, 

5. Cases of the infinitive. As an indeclinable substantive, the 
infinitive may be in any case, though the vocative naturally is not 
used. When the article occurs with the infinitive, the inflection 
of the article makes the case plain. Thus in koXov o-oi eoriv cio-cX^ctv 
(Matt. 18:8) the infinitive is in the nominative case as plainly as 
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in TO 0ik€iv irapoKUToC ftot (Rom. 7:18). In Xcyw ifuv firf ofiwrai 

(Matt. 5 :34) the infinitive is just as truly in the accusative as in 
ovx apTrayfwv i}yi/<TOTo to cTwu l<Ta flecp (Phil. 2 :6). So the infinitive 
may be in the genitive as in €\ax€ rov OvfuauToi (Lu. 1 :9), the abla- 
tive as in fiif Kiakv€T€ avrk iXOeiv fu (Matt. 19 :14) and Kardypv avrov 
Tov itiq iropcvcxrBajL (Lu. 4 :42), the instrumental as in t<^ /a^ cv/ocTv fic 
TiVov (2 Cor. 2:13), the dative as in oTSaTc .... &8omt (Matt. 7:11) 
and ^X0o/A€v irpwTKwrifmi (Matt. 2:2). The infinitive, like the sub- 
stantive, may be used in apposition. So Totfr<w twv cTrawyiccg, 
direx€o-Au (Acts 15:28), the ablative. 

6. The common use of tov and the infinitive in the New Testa- 
ment (as in the LXX) calls for special remark. It may be in the 
ablative as in ocpaTowro tov fi^ Imyvtavax (Lu. 24 :16), but as a rule 
it is the genitive (cf. Heb. infinitive construct which idiom partly 
explains its frequency in the LXX). It exists already in the older 
Greek to express purpose in the genitive and this is the commonest 
use in the New Testament, as in i-tfrtly rov dvo\&r<u (Matt. 2:13). 
See Lu. 1:76 where iroifiaxrai, and tov Sovmt both express purpose. 
It is even held by some writers that tov with the infinitive occa- 
sionally expresses result in the New Testament. But this may be 
doubted. All the examples given (Matt. 21:32; Acts 7:19; 18:10; 
Rom. 7 :3) betray purpose if the article is closely observed as it 
must be. Tov and the infinitive may be used with nouns (geni- 
tive) as iXvU TOV crw^eadai (Acts 27:20), adjectives as fipaSd^ rov 
irurrevcmt (Lu. 24 :25) and verbs as fiertfJifk'qOriTe rov viaraxnu (Matt. 
21 :32). But strangest of all is it to see tov and the infinitive as the 
subject of a verb as in dvc^ScicTw €<rrtv tov .... fi^ iXdetv (Lu. 17:1). 
Cf. Acts 10 :25. Just as the dative and locative endings lost their 
force with the infinitive, so tov sometimes comes to be regarded as 
a fixed idiom. 

7. The infinitive can be used with verbs as SvmToi .... SovXevety 
(Matt. 6:24), with substantives as Sp/i^ vPpCaai (Acts 14:5), with 
adjectives as iicavd^ Xvcrat (Mk. 1 :7), and with prepositions as iv r^ 
elm (Lu. 9:18). 

8. The infinitive is so frequent with prepositions that a special 
paragraph is called for. The article is uniformly present with this 
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use of the infinitive to show that the preposition is not in compos- 
ition with the infinitive. The cases of the infinitive are those com- 
mon in the New Testament with prepositions. The prepositions 
thus found with the infinitive are mainly ^t, &, Iv, hcKcv, ii, ca>s, 
Sea, ftcTo, vpoi, vp6. Take an illustration of each : Svrl rov Xcyctv 
(Jas. 4:15), CIS to diw, (Rom. 1:20), Iv T<p cfwu (Lu. 9:18, very- 
common in Luke), ^ckcf rov ffnivepwO^vai (2 Cor. 7:12), Ik toO j^ctv 
(2 Cor. 8:11), ccd? toO A«c^ (Acts 8 :40), 8ci ri irapixuv (Lu. 18:5), 
ftcTol TO iairvrjfTOJL (Lu. 22:20), irphi to Sctv (Lu. 18 :1), irpo rev fu iraOuv 
(Lu. 22:15). The infinitive with prepositions is used just like 
indirect discourse. So fieraro iyepO^vaC px wpodiia (Mk. 14:28). 

9. The infinitive in indirect discourse was sufficiently treated in 
that chapter. But the confusion on the subject will justify a few 
further remarks. It is not strictly correct to say that the infinitive 
has a subject in indirect discourse. That is to put the idiom of 
the English finite clause into the Greek infinitive clause. The 
Greek infinitive clause is not a finite clause at all, and is not so 
conceived in Greek. The infinitive itself is the object of the verb 
of saying or thinking, and not the substantive, as Hadley and 
Allen argue in sec. 943. The infinitive in indirect discourse is 
thus simply the direct object of the principal verb. The subject 
of the verb in the direct discourse is then treated variously. If it 
is the same as the subject of the principal verb, it is simply re- 
tained in the nominative. If the subject is different, it is put in 
the accusative, the case of extension (* ^accusative of definition," 
Green), or is in apposition with another word in the sentence; the 
action of the infinitive is true as far as so and so (whatever the 
substantive may be). So also if the pronoim refers to the subject, 
it may be in the accusative as in Lu. 24:30 (avrw). This is in- 
deed * ^virtual predication" (Monro), but it is not technical (syn- 
tactical) predication, and should not be so explained. In the 
modem English idiom we reproduce such instances by finite 
clauses, but it is truer and simpler to treat the Greek idiom accord- 
ing to the Greek genius. The infinitive in indirect discourse is still 
a verbal substantive, and not really different from the infinitive 
elsewhere. The participle, being a verbal adjective, can have no 
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subject. The infinitive, being a verbal substantive, can have no 
subject. The use of an accusative of general reference with the 
infinitive does not change it into a finite mode. Nestle against 
WH reads fi^rwv rCva Karavulv in 1 Pet. 5;8. See chapter on Indirect 
Discourse for examples. But Matt. 17 :4 is a good one, koXov iarw 
17/Aas iSc cW, Sometimes the dative is found with the infinitive 
(due to the verb, not the infinitive) as in iveraiey avrdts dwicXitf^wt 
(Mk. 6 :39). The predicate adjective in such a case may be either 
the dative Tcofuubts oSo-tv (Acts 16:21) or in the accusative as ^icXcf- 
ofUym^ (Acts 15:22), but note -ocs in 15:25 (text of WH). 

10. The infinitive was limited as an object clause on the one 
hand by Sri and on the other as an expression of purpose by im. 
The infiinitive carries both ideas and more too. But it was gradu- 
ally squeezed out between these two conjunctions. Signs of the 
non-final use of Iva are abundant in the New Testament as iav 
0€krfre Iva vouSxri (Matt. 7:12). It is not strange that the infinitive 
gradually gave up the fight. 

11. The infinitive is common for the expression of purpose as 
KaroXvcroi (Matt. 5 :17). It may be questioned if the infinitive by 
itself was ever used to express clear result 

12. But SoTc with the infinitive, which once was used for pur- 
pose, came to be used in the New Testament chiefiy for result. 
So c&oTc fi^ xp^tav ix^v (1 Thess. 1 :8). But design is also expressed 
by oKrrc (Lu. 4:29). 'Ck is only used twice with the infinitive in 
the New Testament, As iroifwxmi (Lu. 9:52), a>s liriK dirdv (Heb. 
7 :9). Once also <&s iv iK<l>opdv (2 Cor. 10 :9) 

13. The infinitive may be used absolutely in strict harmony 
with its origin as a non-finite verbal substantive. Thus in greet- 
ings as )((upuv (Jas. 1:1). As an imperative the infinitive presents 
the idea as an absolute idea. The connection suggests the duty or 
the command. So KXaiav (Rom, 12:15), (rroix^tv (Phil, 3:16). 

14. The negative of the infinitive is always fn^ in the New Tes- 
tament even in indirect assertions (Mk. 12:18). Sometimes ov is 
found with the infinitive, but it really goes with a single phrase 
rather than with the infinitive. So koX ov Karh r^v rdiiv *Aap<ay 
X^ecrflai (Heb. 7:11). 
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15. The infinitive may sometimes be periphrastic Kke other 
forms of the verb as in ^ r<p etwi avroi^ vpwre^oiuvov (Lu. 9:18), 

16. The voices of the infinitive. Originally as in the Sanskrit, 
the infinitive had no voices. Voice in the infinitive was a later 
development of the language. But all three voices come to be 
used freely with the infinitive and with the usual significance. 
But voice is a distinct addition to the original infinitive. Note 
direv So^Tiui a^ ^yav (Mk. 5:43). 

17. The same remark applies to the tenses of the infinitive. 
Tense in the infinitive has no time except in indirect discourse. 
The infinitive has the aorist as a matter of course and when the 
present tense occurs it is to accent the idea of incompletion. Note 
both in the same sentence : ^vctyKoo-c T<nyi fmOrirhs ififirjvai . . . . icol 
vpodyuv (Matt. 14:22). The perfect does not often occur and 
always to express completion. Cf. dwTjXXixOai (Lu. 12 :58) and 
diroKiXvaOai iSvmro 6 at^pttnroi oSros (Acts 26 :32). Cf. alsoMk. 5:4. 
McWo), however, generally has the present infinitive as fiiXXu iryrdv 
(Matt. 2:13), sometimes the future infinitive due to the future idea 
in ftcXXo) as fitXXuv ?<rc<rAu (Acts 11:28; 27:10), and only seldom 
the aorist as ^/uXXcv wpwmyaydv (Acts 12:6). Burton remarks 
(Moods and Tenses, p. 53) that no instance of the aorist infinitive 
representing an aorist indicative appears in the New Testament. 
The aorist infinitive in its usual timeless sense does occur, how- 
ever, as in yiypaimu vadtlv rov Xpurrov (Lu. 24:46). uThe future 
infinitive in indirect discourse also appears as in ovS* avrov otfjuu rov 
Koafiov x^pw^^ (Jo- 21:25). So also the perfect infinitive, vo/tu- 
iovT€s avrov rc^iccmt (Acts 14:19). "Av with the infinitive is not 
found in the New Testament. 

18. The idiom wpoaWtro viiuliai. (Lu. 20:11 f.) while explicable 
as Greek, is probably due to the common Hebrew construction. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

1. The participle has its most perfect development in the Greek 
language. Already in the Sanskrit the participle had developed 
voice (active and middle) and tense (aorist, present, perfect, and 
even the future). But the aorist participle did not survive in San- 
skrit (cf, its absence in Latin). The Greek, however, revived the 
aorist participle and made it flourish. Already in Homer the 
aorist participle is abundant. In modem Greek the participle is 
little used, conjunctions displacing it. The English participle is 
much like the Greek in its freedom and adaptability. The Greek 
is a ' 'participle loving language" (Broadus) and thus has a great 
advantage in flexibility over the Latin. 

2. The participle is a verbal adjective. The participle (2>ar», 
capio) takes part, participates, shares in both verb and adjective, 
as the infinitive shares in both verb and substantive. It is always 
both verb and adjective. Like the infinitive the participle is also 
non-finite, rndefined action. The participle makes no affirmation 
and is not a mode. It is a verb in exactly the same respects that 
the infinitive is. It has voice, tense, and governs the cases that 
the verb takes. 

3. There are other verbal adjectives, as there were many verbal 
substantives (cf. the Sanskrit), which are not called participles. 
The verbals in -tos and -reos, for instance, are verbal adjectives. 
They do not have voice and tense as the participle does. The 
verbal in tos partakes more of the adjective idea and that in -rcos 
more of the verbal. The form in -tos is very common (in both the 
active and passive sense) in the New Testament as 6 dya^i^rds (Matt. 
3 :17). There is only one example of the verbal in -rcos which is 
impersonal and governs the case (accusative) of the verb, dvovvcw 

13 
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€is aa-Kovs Komm pXryriov (Lu. 5:38). The verbal in -rcos is not found 
in Homer. 

4. The difference between the participle and the infinitive is to 
be sharply noticed. The difference between infinitive and parti- 
ciple lies wholly in the fact that one is a substantive and the other 
an adjective. We found that the infinitive is an indeclinable verbal 
substantive, a fixed case form (dative), though used freely in any 
case, however, and in the singular only, either with or without the 
article. The participle is declined in both numbers and all the 
genders and all the cases and is used freely with or without the 
article. The infinitive as an object or subject verbal substantive is 
connected immediately with the verb while the participle is related 
to a substantive. So in Lu. 16 :3 see what a different idea iwairlav 
would present. Iihutwv would describe the man as a beggar who 
is ashamed of it; ^murctv presents one who is ashamed to beg and 
does not become a beggar. So likewise explain participle with 
4Huvofuu in Matt. 6:16. Compare infinitive with otSa (Matt. 7:11) 
and participle with dSov (Acts 3:9). See also Lu. 5:4 (Iwavaaro 
XaXctfv) and Acts 14:18 (icaTcjroixmv tov /a^ $v€iv). The infinitive in 
indirect discourse is the direct object or subject of the verb. The 
participle in indirect discourse is merely an adjective agreeing with 
the substantive. Like the infinitive the participle can have no sub- 
ject. See Heb. 13:23 (ytvownccrc TifioOtov d^roXcXv/Acvov) 1 Jo. 4:2 
(6/AoXoyct liyo-ow iXvfXvOora), See difference between John 12:18 and 
2 Thess. 3:11 (one infinitive and one participle with dKowa), 

6. The participle like other adjectives may be used with or with- 
out the article, may be definite or indefinite. So we have vB<ap fwv 
(Jo. 4:10), but TO ii<op TO fw (Jo. 4:11). In Tt iamv to ycyovos 
(Mk. 5:14) we haye a good example of the attributive participle. 
If the article is used, we know, as with other adjectives, that the 
participle is attributive. The article sometimes appears with the 
participle when it is not used with the substantive. So cro^v. . . . 
T^ SLiroKeKpvfifihniv (1 Cor. 2:7). Often the participle, like other 
adjectives again, occurs without any substantive as 6 KXerrwv (Eph. 
4 :28). This use is practically equivalent to a relative clause. We 
even find was 6 opytioyu^oi (Matt. 5 :22). But if the article is not 
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used, the participle may be either predicate or attributive. The 
case of v&fap iiov (Jo. 4:10) is attributive, but the predicate use is 
well shown in pXiwert iyyi^ofwrav r^v ijftcpav (Heb. 10:25). Cf. also 
iOtwpaw Tov Saravov ireaovTa (Lu. 10 :18) and note tense. 

6. The predicate participle is more complicated and calls for 
more discussion than the attributive which has more of the adjec- 
tive and less of the verbal conception than the predicate. The 
predicate participle is more common in proportion than other pred- 
icate adjectives because of the verbal force of the participle. Both 
the predicate uses of the participle (circumstantial and supple- 
mentary) are very common, as frequent indeed as the attributive 
participle. 

7. The supplementary participle. The supplementary partici- 
ple is freely used in the New Testament and with dfii more com- 
monly than in the earlier Greek, periphrastic constrtiction. So 
Luke in particular (Lu. 13:10f. §v &8ao-ic<ttv, ^v awKvimnxm). In 
Lu. 23:12 we find wpovirTJpxw wori. Spx^f^ is not used with the 
participle in the New Testament, but only with the infinitive, as 
Matt 4:17, or absolutely, as Lu. 24:27. For the participle with 
ix^ see Lu. 14:18 f. (^x* /*« vapjfnj/iofw). imvoiuu is used only with 
the participle or absolutely (Acts 6:42; 1 Cor. 13:8). For tcXcoi 
with the participle see Matt 11:1 (IrcXco-cv SwiTcMro-cov). Li Matt 
6:16 Iva iJMUfwaiv vTj<rr€vwT€s is a good illustration of the supple- 
mentary participle, rvyxavia in the New Testament is not used 
with the infinitive or the participle, nor is ^Savo) (special sense of 
come or come before, Phil. 3:16). However, vpo<l>6dvia in Matt 
17;25 (irpoc^Aurev Xcycov) is used with the participle according to 
ancient usage. XavOam is once (Heb. 13 :2, 2Xa0ov f cvtirnvrcs) used 
with participle according to the ancient idiom. No example of av 
with the participle appears in the New Testament 

8. The circumstantial participle is practically an additional 
clause added more or less loosely. It is not essential to the lead- 
ing clause. By means of the circumstantial participle a sentence 
can be strung out indefinitely. Cf. 2 Pet. 2 : 12-15 (j8Aao-<^i;fuwWc5, 
d&icovfAcvoc, •^yovfievoiy crrpv^wvrcs, etc, ) . The circumstantial parti- 
ciple does not of itself define its relation to the principal or sub- 
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ordinate clause in which it occurs. The connection is, of course, 
with some noun or pronoun. The context may be one that sug- 
gests time as dxowav 6 *AvavCas irco-W c^^rvfcv (Acts 5:5), occasion as 
dfcoiWrcs (Lu. 4:28), means as IpyaurCav woXXrp^ irapcixcv fuivreuo/tcn; 
(Acts 16:16), manner as dw^XOey Xwovfia^ (Matt. 19:22), cause 
as cvxpLpurrov/Jiey dKowravrt^ (Col. 1:4), purpose as iXrfkvOu irpoa'Kwiia'iay 
(Acts 8:27), condition as ic/ocvct ^ ixpoPwrrCa. reXotxro (Rom. 2:27), 
concession as KaC ye ov fuucp^ dvi evo^ iKojOTOu ij/uov inrapxcvTa (ActS 
17 :27). It is not proper to say that the participle means cause, 
condition, etc., but the context implies such an idea and the par- 
ticiple admits it. 

9. The so-called genitive absolute is merely a circumstantial 
participle agreeing with the substantive in its case. In Latin the 
so-called Latin ablative absolute is either ablative, locative, or in- 
strumental, *according to circumstances. The Sanskrit uses the 
locative thus. Modeto Greek uses the nominative. The ancient 
Greek is either genitive or ablative, or possibly now one and now 
the other. Usually the substantive is one that does not have close 
connection with the principal sentence, but this is not always so. 
See Mk, 8:1 (iroXXov oxXov ovros). The so-called accusative abso- 
lute does not occur in the New Testament, unless Acts 26:3 (yvwmjv 
Srra) be an example. Cf. also tvxov (1 Cor. 16 :6). In Acts 2:29 
iiTTLv is probably to be supplied with iiov. Cf . i(ov §v in Matt. 
12:4 and S&v Icrrtv in Acts 19 :36. Sometimes the genitive absolute 
is found where there is a noun or pronoun in the sentence for it to 
agree with. So ravra Sk avrw ivdvfiriOhrroi iSoxt ctyycXos Kvplov Kar ivap 
li>6vri air^ (Matt. 1 :20). See also Matt. 21:23. Cf. the nomina- 
tive absolute in Rev. 2 :26, 4 wkSv koX 6 mifAv Swo-cd avT<f. The par- 
ticiple sometimes carries on the sentence loosely without a verb as 
virorao-crdfievoc (Eph. 5:21). In Mk. 7:19 KoBapiimv is due to ana- 
coluthon. Cf. Rev. Sometimes the genitive absolute is used 
without a noun or pronoun as l\66vroi koI icpoixmyrog (Lu. 12:36). 

10. The Septuagint uses the participle as one translation of the 
Hebrew infinitive absolute as an intensive expression. This reap- 
pears in the New Testament as cvAoyw cvXoyiyo-w o-c (Heb. 6:14). 
Cf. Oavdn^ Tc\€VTaT<j) (Matt. 15 :4), another method used to translate 
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the same Hebrew idiom. So also vapayytXI^ TraprjyyeiXafifv (Acts 
5:28). 

11. As to adjmicts with the circmnstantial participle, they do 
not alter the true force of the participle at all, but merely sharpen 
and make clear the idea. So datXOowra cvtfus (Mk. 6 :25) ; Sifta 
i\wCi<ay (Acts 24:26); Kaiw€p &v (Heb. 5:8); As (giving the aUeged 
reason which may or may not be true), as Lu. 16:1 (a>s Sujuncopwi* 
fojv); 2 Cor. 6:20 (&s TrapaioaXovvTo^) ] Acts 27:30 (ws ftcXXoKrov) ; 
&fnr€p ^€poijJyrfi (Acts 2 :2). Cf . <rv itotc lirixrrphpa^ (Lu. 22 :32). 

12. The participle in indirect discourse was sufficiently treated 
in the chapter on that subject One example may suffice here, 
o<ra ^Koucmficv y€v6yutva (Lu. 4:23). In Eph. 6:5 (tcFTC yiv^Koirr^) 
the participle has an intensive force and is hardly in indirect dis- 
course. Note both verbs for knowing here used (ol8a, yivtia-Kio). 

13. The voice in the participle calls for nothing distinctive. 
The voice as in the infinitive merely follows the routine verbal 
function. Moulton (^Prolegomena^ p. 203) even says that the 
infinitive has '*^no voice distinction." That was true originally, 
but the Greek infinitive and the participle did come to have both 
voice and tense. Take lo-ccrtfc /lurovfAtvoi (Matt. 10:22) as an exanjple 
of the periphrastic future passive. Note €<r€<r0€ AoXotWcs (1 Cor. 
14 :9) where nriddle and active combine in the periphrastic future. 

14. The tense in the participle, however, calls for some discus- 
sion. Like the infinitive the participle has no time in itself. It 
gets its time from the verb with which it is used. Thus an aorist 
participle may be used with a future verb as 4 virofiams vmOriacrai 
(Matt. 10:22), a future participle with a past tense of the indica- 
tive as IKiiXvOa, irpwrKwijciai^ (Acts 8:27). Time with the participle 
is purely relative. The aorist participle is very common and is 
either simultaneous as icaTTjvrryrav dcnroo-oftcvot (Acts 26:13) or an- 
tecedent as ir(tfXi7<ms ijveyicev (Acts 4 :37). The aorist participle does 
not express subsequent action. The present participle gets its 
time from the principal verb and expresses incompleted action. So 
iroxXotWcs iificpw (Acts 4 :34). In Jo. 9 :25 (Tv<fi\o9 &v ^c pxhria) 
by the use of &fyn with the verb the present participle is made to 
have the force of an ^ imperfect'' participle. The present parti- 
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dple likewise may be used with the future tense as fo-ecrtfc fiurovfui^ 
(Matt. 10 :22). In Acts 25 :10 we have corws dfu as a periphrastic 
present, not perfect in idea though so in form. The perfect par- 
ticiple accents the idea of completion as icocoircoiccSs (Jo. 4:6), tlXqffnlk 
(Matt. 25:24, cf. Xafii&v in verse 20). The future participle, it 
should be added, is very rare in the New Testament and almost 
entirely in Luke. The article is occasionally found with the future 
participle as to iao/ieyov (Lu. 22:49). The future tense of the 
participle was more developed in the Boeotian dialect. In Eph. 
4:18 we have a periphrastic perfect participle, ^o-kotut/aow ovrcs. 

15. The negative of the participle in the New Testament is /iij, 
tinlesB a very emphatic negative is desired, when ov is used. In 
the older Greek ot^ was the common negative with participles, and 
fjoQ only in special cases when condition or concession was suggest* 
ed. In the modem Greek /trj is alone used with participles. The 
New Testament usage shows the progress in that direction. Thus 
in Acts 17 :6 fi7 cwpovrcs is in accord with the common usage of the 
later Greek. The papyri give some examples of ov as we have in 
the New Testament. Perhaps Luke and Paul respond to the old 
Greek feeling for ov to some extent In general od is only found 
with the participle when a distinct and strong negative is desired. 
So in Lu. 6:42 ov ^Xercov. In 1 Pet. 1: 8 we have cfbK liwres and fiiy 
opttfvrcs and the distinction can be seen. 

16. Sometimes the participle like other adjectives, becomes a 
substantive (cf. ri dya0oK, for instance). In Matt 19:21 the pos- 
sessive genitive is used with it, v£Xaiyrw aav ri virdpxpvTa. Cf . the 
belongings in English. In Heb. 8:9 the participle is almost like 
the infinitive, but here it is to be taken as agreeing with fwv after 
all, iv ^/^P7 iiriXaifiofUvov fwv r^s X^¥^ aviw. Cf* Heb. 11:32, 
lircXct^ct fu yap Strfyovfitvov 6 )(p6yoi. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

NEGATIVE PAETICLES. 

1. Greek has two negfltives that are used either simply (ov, fiij) 
or in various compounds (ov^, ovrc, ovSets, ovtfcis^ ovKerc, ovirorc, etc. , 
and so for compounds of fiii, firfii^ etc ). Latin has three negatives 
(rum, ncj hand). The Sanskrit has na and timi. Greek did not 
use na (ne) and Latin did not use f^i (ma). Haud and ov are 
probably the same word (cf. Zend ava). In the Boeotian dialect 
ov never was employed. In Homer indeed fwj was freely used with 
the indicative and ov sometimes with the subjunctive. The history 
of ov and liJi has been the constant increase of the use of /A17. In 
the modern Greek Hv (for ovSci^) is only used with the indicative. 
Perhaps the earliest use of /aiJ was to express prohibition. For the 
form injOiv see 1 Cor. 13 :2; Acts 19:27. 

2. In general the New Testament uses the negative ov and fii? in 
accordance with the idiom of the earher Greek. The distinction is 
well obseryed between the outright negation by ov and the subtle 
and subjective fwj. In the* Sanskrit the same distinction existed 
between tia and ma. In English we have to depend on the tone 
of voice for the difference, but we all know the difference between 
"no'* and "no.'* Ov is direct, positive, categorical, definite; fwy is 
doubtful, indirect, indefinite, hypothetical. Mi} is a negative with 
a "string tied to it." If a girl should say ov to a proposal of mar- 
riage (especially oJxt )> there would be little hope. But ft^ would 
leave room for another trial. The bluntness of ov in its strength- 
ened form ouxHs well shown in Luke 1: 60. On the other hand 
fufri in Jo. 4:29 (fnfrt oiJros l<mv 6 Xpurro^ ;) but dimly conceals the 
woman's real conviction about Jesus. 

3. With the imperative therefore ftiy is the logical, even the nec- 
essary, n^ative o&iuq imh icoirovs irapext (Lu. 11 :7). This is uniform 
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except where parenthetic clauses or sharp contrast is brought out 
(cf. infinitive). In 1 Pet 3:3 after iaria oix is set over against 
dXX*. So also in 1 Pet 2 :18 we have ov /aovw .... dXXa koC. But 
in Jas. 1: 22 (as elsewhere) ft^ [wvw is read. In 1 Cor. 5 : 10 ou irdv 
T<os is a parenthetical expansion of fi^ owavafuyvwrSai. So in 2 Tim. 
2 :14 as to iv cvSh )(piia'ifuoiv and fi^ Xoyo/xaxciv. In Matt 5 :37 <A <A 
is the predicate of loroi and with the accented form instead of ov. 
In Rev. 22 :9 (o/jo fiij) fwy is a conjunction used without the verb. 
Cf. our *aookout" 

4. With the subjunctive fwy is also naturally the negativa But 
in Homer, before the subjunctive was sharply differentiated from 
the future indicative ov was sometimes employed with the subjimc- 
tive. The truth seems to be that ftij displaced ov with the subjunc- 
tive, just as it did finally with the participle. Let ft^ Siafifv (Mk. 
12:14) serve as an example. Cf. Jo. 11:50. Ov, however, is used 
with the subjimctive, when fii; is a conjunction, for the sake of 
distinction. So 4^Pc(vfuuL firj ittai iXBhv oi\ ocovs 0c\a» cv/Kd v/Atts (2 Cor. 
12 :20). So also the marginal reading of WH in Matt. 25:9 (jiTfirorc 
avK &pK€<rjf), but the text has /jiijiroT€ ov iktj. 

5. With the optative both ov and ftij appear in the older Greek, 
ov in the conclusion of the fourth class condition, elsewhere fwj. 
As a matter of fact the optative in the New Testament has no neg- 
ative save in the case of wishes where it is always fuy. So fiij ycvoiTo 
(Rom, 3:4). 

6. The negative of the infinitive in the New Testament is fu^, 
even in indirect discourse (Mk. 12:18, ft^ dnu), save in fixed 
phrases, repeated negatives, or when single words are negatived. 
In Mk. 7: 24 ov is used much like ancient idiom in indirect dis- 
course, aviim rid^Kev yvStmu But in Lu. 20:40 the compound neg- 
ative of the infinitive is repeated like that of the principal verb, 
oJfcm yap ^roAfuuv iinpinrfv avrov ovSci^. In Rom. 15:20 ov^ Strov 
^svoiMxrBri Xpixrroi is a parenthetic clause with cvayycXti^co^. So koX 
ov after SovXcvav (Rom. 7:6). Usually we have ov [aovov with the 
infinitive as in Jo. 11:52 with dw-oft^oxov. For the peculiar 
position of ov fiovov see Rom. 4:12,16. The New Testament does 
not use fi^ ov with the infinitive, but simply fii^. So with a verb 
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of hindering, fioXx^ Kariwava-av rov^ o-^^Xovs rov fiij dvuv avrdis (Acts 
14 :18). But t^-q (redundant fwy) is not necessary in this use of the 
infinitive as kv€K<nrr6yL-qv ra iroXAa nyv IkOdv (Rom. 15:22). When 
the principal verb of hindering is negative, the simple infinitive is 
used as in fi^ KiMert avra IKOclv (Matt. 19 : 14) or fwy may be employed 

as iL-q Ti TO Ihiap SvKLTot KiniKwral Tts TW fitf PavTurd^voL (ActS 10:47). 

Note rov sometimes. In 1 Cor. 14 :39 observe to AoXetv fitj koiXvctc 
In Acts 4:20 both negatives retain their value, ov iwdfjueOa yap . . . • 
fiij AaXciv. 

7. With participles fiy is commonly used contrary to ancient 
custom, but not contrary to the undefined action of the participle; 
for instance, Matthew has /tij with the participle 18 times and o^ 2, 
Luke has fii^ 28 times and od 2, John has fn; 11 and ov 1. See the 
difference between o^ with the participle and fwj with the parti- 
ciple in 1 Pet. 1:8, ovk (3ovtc9 and /jLtj 6/o<I!)vt€$, one a definite case, 
the other a general statement. With the article and the participle 
fw; is also the usual construction as ra firj iu^Kovra (Rom. 9:30), but 
ov appears for a strong negative as in rrjv ovk '^yavrjfiivriy (Rom. 
9 :25). Cf. Tov ov Xaov in the same verse. Cf. 6 ovk &v (Jo. 10:12), 
In the modern Greek fwy alone is used with the participle. 

8. With the indicative the matter is much more complicated. 
In the modem Greek Sei/ is confined to the indicative, and /at; is 
used elsewhere. But the New Testament still uses fn; a good deal 
with the indicative, though less than in the older Greek. A study 
of the various aspects of the indicative must therefore be made. 

(a) In ordinary declarative sentences (simple or compound) 
the negative of the indicative is oJ. This is in direct harmony 
with the idea of the mode. So 6 wKrrcwav cfe avVov ov KpCverai (Jo. 
3:18). 

(b) In causal sentences Hkewise ov is always found unless the 
reason is subjective or regarded as specially speculative. The only 
example of oTt firj in the New Testament is in Jo. 3:18, 6 /a^ a-iotciW 
17&; KocptTot Sri fitf ireirurrevKey. With this compare 1 Jo. 5:10 where 
oTi ov ir€7rioT€VK€v is read, the usual idiom. Cf. also Heb. 9:17 
^^€1 fitj TOT€ i^xva, which may, however, be a question. 

(c) Conditional sentences usually had ci fwy and d ov rarely in 
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the older Greek. In conditions of the second class (determined as 
unfulfilled) a firj is uniform even in the Nem Testament (as el firj 
jjv, etc., Jo. 9:33) except in Mk. 14:21 (Matt. 26:24) where we 
find d ov. Here ci ovk iyeyvyOrj brings out strongly the force of oJ. 
But in first class conditions (fulfilled), leaving out the elliptical 
use of €1 fi-j (Mk, 9 :9) and d fiij 8c, d ov is much more frequent in 
the New Testament than et /at;. In the older Greek el ov was used 
when a single word was negatived or there was sharp contrast. 
Such examples occur in the New Testament as a ns woj/m Xpurrcv 
OVK ixu (Rom. 8:9), d yap 6 tfeos .... owe ^^comro (Rom. 11:21). 
So d KOi rov 6€ov ov <l>ofiwfuu ovSk av6p<tnrov Ivrpevo/uu (Lu. 18:4). Cf. 
Jas. 1:23 (ical ot iroci^nys), 1 Cor. 9:2 (cl 0&C dfii). Cf. Jo, 1 :25. 

(d) In relative sentences with the indicative ov is the usual 
negative as os ov Xa/ifidyu (Matt. 10:38). But a few examples of fi-j 
appear in indefinite relative sentences as a /u.^ Set (Tit. 1:11), ^ fi^ 
irdparriv ravra (2 Pet. 1 :9). So also text of 1 Jo. 4 :3 (WH), o /A^ 
o/AoXoy^ (mar. o Xvu), Cf. os ovk iariv (1 Jo. 4 :6). 

(e) With expressions of purpose ftiy is the usual negative as Iva 
fi^ KJiva-unkrOt (1 Cor. 4:6), cicoTra p,^ iariv (Lu. 11:35), jSXcrcrc pn^ 
irorclcn-iu (Heb. 3:12). 

(f ) Wiih verbs of fearing ov is the negative after /atJ, but no 
example occurs in the New Testament save 2 Cor. 12 :20 where p.-^ 
.... ov is found with the subjunctive. In Greek as in Latin /aiJ 
(as ne) follows the verb of fearing for the positive idea. 

(g) In questions pi-q expects the answer *^no" as Mk. 14:19 
(/Aif Tt ^y«;), while ov requires the answer *'yes" as Lu. 17:17 (ov^ 
ol SAca iKa0apiadij(mv;). In 1 Cor. 9:8 we have both in different 

parts of the same question, p.rf Karh, avOpwrov ravra AaXw, rj koI 6 vo/AOS 
Tavra ov Xcya; cf. also /a^ dwiixraro (Rom. 11:1) and ovk diroKmro 
(Rom. 11 :2). Sometimes ov p.rj is found in questions as ov /a^ iri<a 
avTo; (Jo. 18:11) where the answer is in accordance with cv. The 
negatives do not, of course, express the wide range of feeling and 
emotion in different situations. In a question like /a^ ovk ixppev; 
(1 Cor. 9:4) fwf is the negative of the question and cvk of ixppev. 

(h) When the indicative is used in prohibitions ov occurs as in 
OVK itnopK^^ui (Matt. 5;33) or ov fiiy as in ov p,^ lorot (Matt. 16:22). 
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(i) In indirect discourse, where the indicative is used, the neg- 
ative of the direct is retained as irais ov vocirc on ov vepl aprrtav Attov 
v/uv (Matt. 16:11). Burton (Moods and, Tenses, p. 181) properly 
notes the redundant ov after the verb ^^deny," 6 dpvovfji^oi Sri 
Irjaovs ovK i<mv (1 Jo. 2 :22). Cf. French ne. 

(]) The succession of negatives in Greek merely strengthens the 
first negative if the second is a compound form like ouSc, [ivfieCs, etc. 
This use (just like the old English idiom that survives here and 
there) is not remarkably frequent, yet a number of examples occur 
as oIk t<lHiy€v <w8ei/ (Lu. 4:2), /irjSei/l fMjSh ^<^€tX€T€ (Rom. 13:8). 
Even three or more negatives may be found as o5 ovk ^v ovieU oviroi 
K€ifjL€vo9 (Lu. 23:53), ovKirt ov fiif irCia (Mk. 14:25). But some- 
times T*s follows ov as ovx afnrMTu Tts (Jo. 10:28). Cf. 1 Thess. 
1:8. 

(k) But when the second negative is a single negative, it 
retains its force. So ov iraph. toOto ovk hm he rov (rwfmros (1 Cor. 
12 :15) J OVK i)(Ofi€v iiovotav fJL^ IpyaxTiav (1 Cor. 9 :6) ; ft^ OVK ijKOwrav 
(Rom. 10 : 18) 5 o fiif iruarrvmv rfirq KGcpiTai on piq w€vCirr€VK€V ( Jo, 3:18). 
Cf, ovSkv yap coTtv KtKaXvp,p.€Voy o ovk dTrofcoXv^^crcriu (Matt. 10:26), 
and ov p,rf &<l>tOy &&€ • • • • OS ov KarakvOyorerai (Matt. 24:2). See 
1 Cor. 6:9 (ov .... ov). Cf. also fny ^otc ov p,rf (or ftiy vot€ ov, mg.) 
in Matt. 25:9. In Matt. 13:29 ov, firi ttotc .... iKpiimrrjfrt each 
negative has its full force. Cf. p-rj, p-q vore (Mk. 14:2). Cf. Mk* 
12:24 for ov /aiJ in question and p-q with participle. 

(1) The use of ov ftiy calls for a special note. The usual con- 
struction is with the subjunctive as in ov pq d<l>€&y above (Matt. 
24 :2). The future indicative is read in ov pJq iorai o-oc tovto (Matt. 
16:22) and is doubtless the correct text in ov p.rf np-qoti (Matt. 
15 :6) an& a few other places (Matt. 26:35; Mk. 14:31). No satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of this use of ov /lwJ has been found. 
They do not neutralize each other, but each retains its force 
as in fi^ ov in questions (Rom. 10:18). Cf. ov p.rj in questions 
(Lu. 18:7, ov ft^ irotijo^;). Does this use throw any light on the 
problem? 

(m) The redundant negative as in 1 Jo. 2 :22 (see above) and 
Lu. 24;16 (Ik/jotowto tov pri iwiyvtovai) after a verb of hindering (a 
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negative conception) appears stranger to us now than it would 
have done some generations ago before we dropped the repeated 
and double negatives in English. Compare Shakespeare on this 
point Compare this vulgar sentence ^'Hain't nobody seen noth- 
ing of never a hat nowhere about here?" Cf. ov fii^ (re dvw ov^ ov 
firj <r€ ^yKaraXcira» (Heb. 13 : 5). 

(n) The form o^l adds fresh point to the negative ov, especially 
when contrasted with dXX<£ as in Luke 1 :60. The position of the 
n^ative may also give new emphasis as ft^ woXXol St&uricaXoi ytVctrfc 
(Jas. 3:1). In Rom. 3:9 ov ttovtos means ^*by no means," but 
in 1 Cor. 15:51 (i«£yrc« ov KotfjirfiryroyiSa) i^ goes with the verb. In 
Heb. 11 :3 fwj goes with the participle, not the infinitive. Litotes 
is not infrequent in the New Testament as ov fieri mlKK&s (Acts 
lih)=6\Cya%. Cf. LiL 15:13. 

(o) For ovx 2tc . • . • dXXa see Jo. 7 :22. For ovx Tki • • • . dlXXiC 
see Jo. 6 :38. For &X>! ovk in the apodosis of a condition see Mk. 
14:29. For ot^ (iivw .... dXXi koI see Bom. 5:3. See Jo. 4:11 
ovre • . • • jctu. For ov8c .... ovrc see Rev. 5 :3, and ovSas . . • • 
oStc (Rev. 5:4). For ovSe' . . . . o^' see Rev. 9:4. For /xi^ .... 
ftiySc see Matt. 10:9. For fwjrc .... fnyTc see Acts 27:20. For 
o&rc • ovrc see Matt 12 :32. For i^fii .... dXXa see 1 Pet 6:2. 

As is usual in ancient Greek, koi ov (Col. 2:9,19), not ovS^ fol- 
lows affirmative clauses. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

INTENSIVE PABTICLES. 

1. The term particle, as Winer well observes (Thayer's edition, 
p. 356), has never been satisfactorily delimited. In one sense all 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, interjections are particles. 
They are nearly all originally adverbs. They belong to the de- 
velopment of the sentence from simple to complex. 

2. Intensive particles have usually a very obscure origin. The 
etymology of most of them is unknown, but they are as a rule very 
old. Indeed the New Testament writers do not use them with 
anything like the frequency of the older Greek writers. But when 
the intensive particles are used in the New Testament they deserve 
notice. 

3. The Greeks not simply had fine shades of thought and emo- 
tion, but they preferred to express them in the sentence by the 
particle. In modem languages such distinction and emphasis 
depend upon the voice and manner. Compare a German's use of 
his hands in speaking and a Frenchman shrugging his shoulders, 
etc. The New Testament Greek is more like the English and 
leaves most of this emotion to be brought out by the reader him- 
self. 

4. Fc (enclitic) is of very doubful etymology (cf. Doric ya, 
Sanskrit ghxi^ and 5yav). It is used thirty-three times in the New 
Testament. It usually occurs with some other particle like 4XXa 
yc (1 Cor. 9 :2), &pa yc (Matt. 7:20), &p6. ye (Acts 8 :30), d ye (Gal. 
3:4), d » M yc (Matt. 6:1), KaCyc (Acts 17:27), kcuVoc yc (Jo. 4:2), 
/wovvyc (Rom. 10:18), /x/nyc (1 Cor. 6:3). In Phil. 3:8 notedXXo 
luv ovv yc Kot. In itself yc adds nothing to the sense save by way 
of intensifying the idea of the word or clause. This may be to 
minify as in Jo. 4 :2 or to magnify as in Rom. 8:32, 
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5. n^ (enclitic) is probably a shortening up of irtpL (cf. perfect) 
and so would have the idea of thoroughly. But others get it from 
vipav. In the New Testament we find it with as in the Text. Rec. 
of Mk. 15 :6, but WH have dropped it. Elsewhere it only occurs 
with the particles iwtrtp (1 Cor. 8:13), I6yir^> (Heb. 3:14), airy 
(Rom. 8:9), iitv^Ktp (Lu. 1:1), ^tp (Jo. 12:43, text of WH, 
mg. w^), Ka6diF€p (Rom. 3:4), Koiirtp (Heb. 12:17), &nry (Matt 
6 :2) . The idea is uniformly the same. 

6. A7 (surely, therefore, possibly shortened form of ffirq) is used 
sparingly in the New Testament but in harmony with the ancient 
idiom. The simple form appears five (possibly six. Acts 6 :3 mg. ) 
times and with the same idea each time. See 1 Cor. 6:20, So^aoare 
S9 Tov Otov iv T<p {Ttifmri vfwv. Once We have S17 ntw (Heb. 2:16). 
The passage with &/ irorc (Jo. 5:4), has dropped out of the critical 
text. 

7. Tot is of uncertain origin; either the locative of the demon- 
strative Tos (on this ground) or the ethical epic dative rot(<roi). 
In the New Testament it does not occur alone, but is found in 
composition. So ^ot once (Rom. 6:16) Koiroi twice (Acts 14:17; 
Heb. 4 :3), /icrrot eight times (as Jo. 4 :27), rotyapovv twice (1 Thess. 
4:8; Heb. 12 :1), roiwy three tunes (Lu. 20:25; 1 Cor. 9 :26; Heb. 
13:13). 

8. Mcy is from epic fwjv, older epic and Doric fwv. 11 /laji^ 
became 7 /aci/, and then fiei/. It means surely, of a truth. Ma^ is 
far, the most common of the intensive particles in the New Testa- 
ment, but it is nothing like so frequent as in the older Greek. All 
d^ees of emphasis are presented by this particle, from the slightest 
emphasis (Acts 17:12) to sharp contrast (Matt. 3:11). The con- 
trast even with 8c is often very sUght and not to be translated. 
The original use by itself still survives in the New Testament as in 
2 Cor. 11:4 (ci /i^ yap) where is no thought of a corresponding 8c 
or dXXa. So Acts 5:41 (o£ piv oSv ivopcvovro). Mcvovv is found once 
(Lu. 11:28), ficvowyc three times (Rom. 9 :20; 10:18; Phil. 3:8), 
fijevTOi eight times (see above). 

9. The affirmative particle wu is found over thirty times, simply 
as yes (Matt, 13:51), or meaning verily or yea (Matt. 11:9) in 
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contrast with ov (Matt. 5:37), with the article as subject (2 Cor. 
1:17). 

10. ny as a strong affirmation with the accusative is found only 
once, Kaff ^fxipav aTToOvT^Kio vrj T^ vfjueripav Kavxiynv (1 Cor. 15:31)o 
Ma does not occur at all. 



CHAPTER XXXV, 

PIGUBBS OF SPEECH. 

1. These are not as a rule peculiarities of Greek idiom, but be- 
long to the nature of speech and so occur in the New Testament 
as a matter of course. The mind does not work like a machine. 
Speech is merely the expression of thought. Hence it is not strange 
that the lapses, interruptions, and sudden changes in mental pro- 
cesses should be enbalmed in language. They are especially fre- 
quent in popular speech and the language of passion. On both 
grounds the New Testament furnishes numerous examples of 
broken structure. Paul shows much emotion and especially in 
2 Corinthians does his language struggle for expression. One can 
almost hear his heart beat there. 

2. In Revelation there are grammatical lapses due to various 
reasons. Some are on purpose as in the case of dwh 6 &v (Rev. 
1 :4) to accent the unchangeableness of God. Note also in the 
same sentence 6 ijv. Others are due to the vividness of conception 
in the book as icai ^XOev koI ciXi;<^ (Rev. 5:7). Cf . also Rev. 10 :8-10. 
This mixing of tenses is common also in Mark. The use of cases 
without regular accord is found elsewhere, but is more common in 
Revelation. So r^s louv^s IcpoinroXiyfi, i^ Karapaivowra (Rev. 3:12). 
The visions add to the excitement and confusion. Cf . nominative 
and accusative in Rev. 4:1,4. It is possible that the book may have 
been dictated and probably like 2 Peter lacked careful critical 
revision. But these non-literary traits, some of which appear in 
the non-literary papjrri, do not prove the author an ignoramus. 

3. Some examples of the leading figures of speech may be given. 
Ellipsis of the copula cto-tV is seen in Matt. 5:3 (fuxfcapioi ot imaxol) 
and of Ttvcs before rwv fmOrjrwv (Acts 21 .16). Brachylogy is shown 
in X^P^^ '"'*$ ^^*? ^Tt ^TC 8<wXo4*T^s d/mpTULS V7rrfKov(raT€ Si (Rom, 6:17). 
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Zeugma is well illustrated by yoAa v/xas iwm-ttm, ov Pp!a/m (1 Cor. 

3:2). Aposiopesis is found in u ly. • Iv tq ^/m^ ravry KoXavrk 

wpSs dpijwjv (Lu. 19:42). A good example of anacoluthon appears 
1 Cor. 9 ;15 (Ovk Hyptalm. 8e ravra cm ovro>s yhnfrai iv ^/iot, koXov yap 
/UH /uiXXoK &woOav€iv 7- ri Kavxrffid /mv ovSccs Kciwa). Paranomasia 
is used in ifuaOev d^* &v IvaOey (Heb. 5:8). Annominatio is found 
in iirjSkr ipyaCo/xiyov^j dXXa ir€pi,€pyaioiJL€vov^ (2 Thess. 3:11). Pleo- 
nasm is exhibited in ^ cTxev t6 Ovydrpiov avr^s (Mk. 7:25). Hy- 
perbaton we see in Heb. 7: 4 (0caip€tre mfkucos oSros y). ITiere are 
a few poetical quotations in the New Testament as Acts 17:28; 

1 Cor. 15:33; Titus 1 :12, and in Heb. (12:13) a hexameter line is 
found in some MSS. but WH read iroictre instead of iroi^trare and 
we lose the hexameter. In Matt. 6 :28 prolepsis of the subject is 
foimd as very often in the New Testament, KarapABtrt rot KpCva, tow 
iypcv wi av^avovcrtv. 

4. Rhythm meant much to the Greek, but it is difficult for us 
always to appreciate (see position of avrov, a-ovy and /aov in John 
9 :7, 10, 11). It has been denied that there was any rhythm in the 
New Testament writers. It is not probably to be found according 
to Attic standards, but the later Greek writers in general except the 
Atticists had different tastes in such matters. The New Testament 
writers are not artificial What rhythm they have is chiefly due 
to passion and exaltation of spirit. So especially in Paul, Hebrews, 
and John. 

5. The New Testament writers do not use the stately periods of 
the Attic orators and historians with their long rolling sentences. 
But sometimes shorter sentences in the New Testament deserve 
the name of period. See Lu. 1:1-4, Heb. 1:1-4, Acts 1:1-3, 

2 Thess. 1 :3-10, Eph. 1 :3.14. 

6. The words in a Greek sentence were arranged for rhetorical 
efifect rather than according to stiff rules (not like Latin). In the 
Greek sentence the most emphatic position was the beginning or 
end of the clause. Cf. ^ . . . KtCrcu, (Matt. 3 :10) and ov in 1 Cor. 
1 :17. The Greek genius was freedom and life. In this was its 
glory, and, when tempered by the Hebrew spirituality, the Greek 
became the best vehicle of the world for the expression of God's 

14 
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revelation in human speech. The Greek Testament remains the 
treasure of the ages, and should be the vade mecum of the preacher 
that he may come ds lirCyvwnv tov fLvcmfpCov rev 0eov, Xpurrovy cv £ 
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